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ADVERTISEMENT 


BY THE COMMITTEE OF THE CONGREGATIONAL 
UNION OF ENGLAND AND WALES 


THE Congregational Union Lecture has been 
established with a view to the promotion of 
Biblical Science, and Theological and Ecclesi- 
astical Literature. 

It is intended that each Lecture shall consist of 
a course of Prelections, delivered at the Memorial 
Hall, but when the convenience of the Lecturer 
shall so require, the oral delivery will be dispensed 
with. 
* The Committee hope that the Lecture will be 
‘maintained in an unbroken Annual Series ; but 
‘they promise to continue it only so long as it 
seems to be efficiently serving the end for which 
‘it has been established, or as they may have the 
necessary funds at their disposal. 

For the opinions advanced in any of the 
“Lectures, the Lecturer alone will be responsible. 
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Tuese Lectures were prepared at the request 
of the Committee of the Congregational Union 
of England and Wales, and were delivered in 
the Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, during the 
months of February, March, and April in the 
present year. 


Concerning the method which I have followed, 
there is little to be added to the explanations 
contained in the Lectures themselves. It may, 
however, be well to state that in illustrating the 
testimony of our Lord Jesus Christ and_of His 
“Apostles to the Fact of the Atonement, my 
intention is simply. to show that the Death.of 
Christ is conceived and described _as_being.the 


tiene 


objective ground... on which _ we receive the 

Remission of sins. The premature attempt to 

construct a Theory of the Atonement on the 

basis of those descriptions of the Death of 
9 
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Christ which represent it as a Ransom for us, 
or as a Propitiation for the _sins_of the _w world, 
or on Tea in _which_ Christ is described as 
Petia. cause a “most. of the. erroneous 
Theories by which the glory. of the..Facr—has_ 
been_obscured. 

Until we have considered the actual relations 
of the Lord Jesus Christ, both to the eternal 
Law of Righteousness which the sins of men 
_ have violated, and to the human race,—and until 


- we have discovered what light these relations 


| throw upon the Fact that _His Death is the 
ground on which sin is forgiven,—it-appears-to— 
me that we are in no position to determine with 
any confidence to what extent the Death of the 
Lord’ Jesus Christ, which is described as a 
4 ‘Ransom, ” is pnalOgnie to other ransoms, or to 
what @xtent the’ Death “ot Chnst, sara is 
described as a ‘“Propitiation,” is atalogous to 
the propitiatory acts. by which men are accus- 
tomed. to allay the anger of those. whom they 
may have offended, or to the _propitiatory 
sacrifices by which the heathen have attempted 
to avert the displeasure of. angry gods. These 
descriptions cannot be made the foundation of 
a theory of the Atonement, but they are sure 
; tests by which we may ascertain the accuracy 
of a theory. Unless our conception of the Death 
of Christ gives,a natural explanation of all the 
forms,in which it is represented by our Lord 
Jesus Christ. and by the writers, of the New 
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PTesiameni: our conception is ida false or 


incomplete. 
The series of Lectures of which this is the 
third, may be regarded as taking the place of 


-another series, known as the CONGREGATIONAL 


LECTURE, which commenced in the year 1833, 
and which was suspended about 1860. The third 
Lecture in the earlier series was also on the 


Atonement. It was delivered in the Congre- 


gational Library, exactly forty years ago, by the 
late Rev. Joseph Gilbert, of Nottingham, who 
was one of the most learned and thoughtful 
theologians among the Congregational ministers 
of his time. I read and re-read Mr. Gilbert’s 
Lectures at a time when my own theological 
convictions were unformed. How much I am 
indebted to them it would be difficult to say. 
They always seemed to me singularly judicious 
and able. 

To my friends the Rev. Dr. Henry Allon, the 
Rev. J. G. Rogers, the Rev. Professor Simon, 
and Professor Massie, 1 am under obligations of 
various kinds. That Dr. Allon and Mr. Rogers, 
notwithstanding their own heavy engagements, 
should have been good enough to assist me in 
the irksome task of revising the proofs of this 
volume, calls for my most grateful acknowledg- 
ments. 

Three or four paragraphs which appeared in 
two articles on the Atonement, published in the 
British Quarterly Review for October, 1866, and 


October, 1867, have been transferred to the 
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text of these Lectures. Should any of my readers 
notice this fact, they must be good enough to 
accept my assurance that, in making use of the 
British Quarterly articles, I am not guilty of 
plagiarism. 


K.-W. 2D ALE 


BIRMINGHAM, 
May 6, 1875. 


PREPACE*TO 
THE SEVENTH EDITION 





In issuing the Seventh Edition of these Lectures 
I wish to express my grateful sense of the 
singular kindness which I have received from 
my reviewers. It has been my fortune to be 
involved in some angry ecclesiastical and political 
controversies, but those to whom I have been 
opposed in these conflicts have been as generous 
in their appreciation of this volume as those with 
whom I have been allied. I also feel it a duty 
to acknowledge that reviewers who not only 
reject the Theory of the Atonement which is 
illustrated in the last three Lectures, but deny 
the Fact which I have attempted to illustrate 
in the first six, have treated my argument with 
a courtesy and consideration which are not too 
common in theological discussions. 

The criticisms which have reached me on the 
general object and method of the book, and on 
some of its main positions, suggest explanations 
which may, perhaps, correct some misappre- 
hensions of my meaning, and which may lessen, 
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if they do not remove, some of the difficulties 
which the Lectures themselves have failed to 
touch. After discussing criticisms, I shall attempt 
to re-state, in a form which may possibly make 
it more intelligible and acceptable to some of my 
readers, the Theory of the Atonement which I 
have attempted to construct in Lectures VHP, 
IX., and X. 


1.—What these Lectures assume. 


In a kindly notice by Mr. William Henry 
Simcox, in the Academy for July 15, 1876, he 
says that— 


“The volume may be best described as a reply to a 
tendency among liberal Evangelicals—while retaining their 
belief in Christ's divinity on the one side, and in Justification 
by Faith on the other—to explain away the doctrine of the 
Atonement in which the two meet.” 


And he adds that— 


“Interesting as it is to learn which are the theological 
doctrines which have the firmest hold on the consciousness 
of Evangelical Christians exposed to the solvent of liberal 
thought, it can hardly be expected that the controversy can 
last long within these bounds, nor can.a discussion confined 
within them have a permanent interest,” 


I was not aware that I had assumed that my 
readers believed in the doctrine of Justification 
by Faith. Iam conscious, indeed, that this great 
doctrine so completely penetrates the whole 
system of my religious thought, is so inseparable 
from my fundamental conception of the relation 
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of God to the human race, is so active and 
energetic a force in my religious life, that I can 
easily imagine that Mr. Simcox may recognise 
its presence in many passages where I had no 
jntention either to assert “or to imply it. The 


doctrine appears, as a matter of course, in the 


summary contained in Lecture VI. of St. Paul’s 
argument in ‘the Epistle to the Romans., I 
should find it impossible to summarise that 


argument without claiming St. Paul’s authority 


for the great doctrine of the Reformation. But 
this doctrine is not, so far as I know, one of | 


the assumptions of the Lectures. To aman who 
rejects the doctrine of our Lord’s Divinity, the 


whole argument of the Lectures is useless ; but 


J venture to think that the argument is not useless 


to a man who merely rejects the doctrine of 
Justification by Faith. I can even conceive and 
hope that the argument may lead him to accept 
the doctrine. ; 

It is true, no doubt, that in writing the 
Lectures, the men who were most distinctly and 
vividly present to my mind were those who have 
been trained under Evangelical influences, but 
whose faith inthe Atonement has given way 
under the ‘solvent of what is described as 


“liberal” thought. And yet I hoped that I 


might be able to reach some who are hostile 
to Evangelicalism both by tradition and by 


conviction some who regard Evangelical 


theologians with suspicion and contempt, and 
to whom the general scheme of Evangelical 
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theology appears utterly incredible. In these 
days are there not many—are there not some 
at least—who, whatever their earlier religious 
history may have been, were drifting about for 
years in ‘‘sunless gulfs of Doubt,” but who have 
at last discovered that heaven and earth, God 
and man, came together in the Lord Jesus 
Christ? This “golden harbour” they have 
happily reached, and they have found rest. It 
may almost be said that their creed consists of 
a solitary article. They have no theory of the 
Incarnation, but they are clear that God was 
in Christ as He has never been in any other 
man of whom history tells us. Seeing Christ, 
they know that they see the Father. They 
worship Christ, and their whole faith rests on 
Him for this life and the next. But innumerable 
questions remain unsolved, and what they suppose ~ 
to be the traditional conception of the Atonement 
is especially offensive to them. These men are 
very far from being “liberal Evangelicals” in . 
any ordinary sense of the term; and yet I 
venture to think that there is very little assumed 
in the main argument of the Lectures which they 
would not concede. , 

They may not be satisfied that our four 
Gospels in their present form were written before 
the close of the first century. They do not regard 
the writers of the Gospels as “inspired.” But 
they are convinced that these four tracts contain 
a fairly accurate account of our Lord’s life and 
teaching. I think that to such men the argument 
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of the second and third Lectures is not without 
force. It meets them where they stand. I do 
not ask them to believe that the four Gospels 
were written under Divine guidance, or that they 
are perfectly free from error. | Let it be admitted 
that the Gospels received their present form from 
unknown hands; that the writers derived their 
materials from traditions which, though on the 
whole trustworthy, had been modified and 
corrupted by enthusiasm and ignorance. Let it 
be admitted that here and there some natural 
incident in our Lord’s history has been trans- 
formed by “ popular imagination” into a miracle ; 
that the meaning of some parts of our Lord’s 
_teaching was misconceived by those who originally 
listened to Him, and that the misconception was 
aggravated while it floated in the mind of the 
early Church. Let it be admitted that our Lord’s 
words have occasionally been misreported, and 
that even when they are reported accurately they 
are assigned to wrong times and wrong circum- 
stances. I am very far from holding a theory 
of the authorship and origin of the Gospels 
which requires me to recognise the possibility 
of their containing errors so serious as those 
which I have described ; but I can quite imagine 
that such a theory may be held—at least pro- 
visionally and temporarily —by a man who 
devoutly believes that, “In the beginning was 
the Word, and the Word was with God, and 
the Word was God. ... And the Word was 
made flesh, and dwelt among us, and we [men] 
. a 2 
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beheld His glory, the glory as of the only-begotten 
of the Father, full of grace and truth.” God may 
have been manifest in Christ, and yet, even 
while Christ was visibly present on earth, those 
Galilean peasants and fishermen who believed in 
Him, and who loved Him well, may have gone 
home to their friends, after listening to His 
discourses and witnessing His miracles, and may 
have failed to report with perfect accuracy what 
they had just heard, and may have failed to 
describe with perfect accuracy what they had 
just seen. If this was possible when the re- 
membrance of what our Lord had said and 
done was still fresh, it may be argued that still 
graver inaccuracies were certain to appear in 
any written records of Christ’s life that were 
written many years after the Crucifixion. And 
yet the story told by the living men who had 
just heard the Sermon on the Mount, or who 
had just seen the resurrection of Lazarus, must 
have been substantially true; and the written 
story which came to be accepted by the Christian 
Church must also have been substantially true. 
I repeat that this is not my own theory of the 
trustworthiness of the four Gospels; but, if it 
were, I should still worship Christ, should 
recognise in Him the brightness of the Father’s 
glory and the express image of His person, and 
I should still trust Him for redemption from sim 
and for the gift of eternal life. 

And I think that the argument which I have 
attempted to construct in Lectures II, and IIl., 
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from the History and Teaching of our Lord, 
- remains unaffected by any measured impeachment 
of the accuracy of the Evangelists. For the facts 
to which I have appealed are of a kind which 
the enthusiasm of popular devotion to the memory 
of our Lord was least likely to create, and’ which 
none of the polemical interests of the earlv Church 
were at all likely to suggest. 

To take an analogous case. It is conceivable 
that the excited imagination of the early Christians 
working on some unmiraculous events might have 
originated the story of Christ’s walking on the 
sea; but it is not conceivable that those parts 
of the four Gospels which illustrate His human 
weakness could have had the same origin. The 
Church could not have invented those passages 
in the history which represent Him as hungry, 
thirsty, wearied, agitated, and perplexed. And 
my contention is, that whatever passages in the 
four Gospels may have received their present 
form from the imagination and passion of the 
early Christians, the facts on which I have relied 
in the second Lecture belong to the original 
substance of our Lord’s history. If the Gospels 
are, in the main, trustworthy, the foundations of 
fact on which I have built my argument are 
solid enough and strong enough to bear the > 
weight which I have rested on them. 

As I have shown, the Evangelists represent 
Him as anticipating His Death from the very 
commencement of His ministry, and as antici- 
pating it with anxiety and fear. His soul is 
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“troubled” when He looks forward to the 
supreme hour; His trouble deepens as the hour 
comes nearer; in Gethsemane He is almost 
mastered by the agony which is created by its 
approach ; on the cross He cries, “My God, My: 
God, why hast thou forsaken me?” Just now 
Iam not maintaining that I have put a right 
interpretation on these facts; my interpretation 
may be true or false; but I contend that the 
facts themselves are of ‘such a character that 
they could not have been the creation of any of 
those causes which make tradition untrustworthy. 
These are facts of which tradition was likely to 
be impatient. 

Had our Lord been simply represented as 
predicting His sufferings, it might have been 
argued that these predictions would very naturally 
have been ascribed to Him after His Death by 
those who honoured Him as “a prophet sent 
from God.” Of course His disciples could not 
imagine that His rejection and crucifixion were 
unforeseen. Words of: His which had been 
spoken without any thought of His Death would 
be interpreted as referring to it. Definite 
prophecies that He would die, no matter how 
untrustworthy the evidence on which they were 
ascribed to Him, would be eagerly welcomed, 
and would take their place in the popular tradition 
without inquiry. But an argument of this kind 
does not touch the real case. How can we 
account for the incidental evidence of the 
apprehension with which, from the very first, 
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our Lord appears to have looked forward to 
_ His Death ; for the increase of that apprehension 
as the Death approached; for the mysterious 
agony in the garden; for the cry on the ‘cross? 
It is on these passages in His history that I have 
built most of the argument in the second Lecture, 
and I contend that these parts of the history must 
be solid facts, whatever other parts may be 
regarded with distrust. 

The appeal in the second Lecture to His 
Teaching seems to me equally secure, quite apart 
from the assumption of the infallible accuracy 
of the Evangelists. I cannot review one by one 
the passages which I have quoted, but I think 
that a careful examination of them will lead any 
impartial inquirer to the conclusion that, if we 
have any materials at all for forming a judgment 
on our Lord’s Teaching, the materials which I 
have had occasion to use are among the most 
trustworthy. 

On the theory that the Gospels were not _ 
written until all the contemporaries of our Lord 
had passed away, and that the writers were 
obliged to rely on tradition, a man may refuse - 
to believe that even the substance of the long 
discourse in Matthew v., vi. and vii. has been 
preserved. On any theory of the date and origin 
of the Gospels which excludes the recognition of 
a supernatural control of the writers which pre- 
served them from error, or which denies that 
the discourse may have been written down 
immediately after it was delivered, there may 
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be a reasonable doubt whether a discourse of 
such length has been reported just as it was 
spoken. But that the brief words of our Lord 
at the Last Supper should not have been 
accurately preserved, is incredible. They were 
connected with a monumental rite—the rite 
which was the heart and centre of the worship 
of the Primitive Church. In the Lord’s Supper 
our Lord’s Death was commemorated by the 
Church every week, and perhaps, during the 
earlier months of the Church’s history, every 
day. The apostles themselves were present at 
this perpetually recurring commemoration. That 
the words as they stand in the Gospels were, 
in substance, the words to which the apostles 
appealed as the authority for celebrating the 
rite, and as the explanation of its character and 
purpose, is confirmed by St. Paul in one of the 
four Epistlest which modern criticism has left 
untouched. Can there be any reasonable doubt 
that these words were actually spoken by our Lord ? 

Further: whatever becomes of the particular 
passages in our Lord’s teaching on which I have 
‘relied in the third Lecture, I think that the 
argument in the early part of the fourth 
Lecture (pages. 100-108) remains unaffected. 
That argument is intended to show that it is 
inconceivable that the apostles should have 
taught that the Death of Christ is the objective 
ground on which God forgives human sin, unless 
they had learnt it from Christ Himself. 

'* 1 Cor, xi. 23-25. 


a 
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Another of my reviewers, writing in the 
Inquirer (Nov. 27 and Dec. 4, 1875), makes the 
remarkable statement that the Congregational 
Union Lecture on the Atonement 


“takes for granted that the Gospels and Epistles are 
authentic; that their authors are supernaturally inspired, 
and that we have in the Gospel narratives, in every 
instance, the exact words of Christ. The whole structure of 
Mr. Dale’s argument rests on the traditional foundation of 
biblical infallibility. It takes no notice of the higher 
criticism which modern writers on biblical subjects have 
introduced to us. So far as this is concerned, it might 
have been written before the modern school of critics 
had begun those patient and careful investigations which 
have resulted in undermining so much of the old traditional 


faith.” 


It may be unreasonable for an author to expect 
a reviewer to read a book through before writing 
about it, and I shall not, therefore, get into a 
temper with the Inquirer for overlooking what 
I have written on the question of Inspiration on 
pages 100-108. So far from resting my case on 
what the reviewer describes as the “traditional 
foundation of biblical infallibility,” I distinctly 
announce that I intend to show that “on this 
particular question we cannot reject the authority 
of the apostles—whether they were inspired or 
uninspired—without rejecting the authority of 
Christ Himself.” 

It would have been competent to the reviewer 
to show that I had not kept faith with my 
readers; that after starting on this principle I 
had unconsciously conducted my argument on 
assumptions which I had professed to disclaim. 
Had he attempted to do this, he would have 


=_ 
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rendered me a service for which I should have 
been grateful. -As it is, he appears to me to 
have misapprehended my principles and method, 

It is true, no doubt, that although the argument 
in Lectures IV., V., and VI., does not require the 
concession of the inspiration and infallibility of 
the apostles, it assumes that the First Epistle 
of St. Peter, the First Epistle of St. John, the 
Epistle of St. James, the First and Second 
Epistles to the Thessalonians, the Epistles to the 
Corinthians, Galatians, Romans, and Ephesians, 
were written by the apostles whose names they 
bear ; and that I have made a slight use of the 
Pastoral Epistles. The genuineness of some of 
these documents is contested by the “higher 
criticism.” But the “higher criticism,” in its 
highest and most critical mood, confesses the 
genuineness of those epistles of St. Paul which 
sustain the main pressure of my argument, and 
I have offered some reasons for believing (pages 
255-256) that on the doctrine of the Death of 
Christ St. Paul is a trustworthy witness to the 
teaching of the original apostles. If the “ higher 
criticism” had finally swept away the whole of 
the New Testament, with the exception of the 
four epistles whose genuineness is universally 
acknowledged, the foundations on’ which the 
argument in these Lectures is built would still 
be sufficiently firm to carry what I have built 
upon them, 

Every writer must begin somewhere, and 
wherever he begins he is open to the criticism 
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of having omitted some preliminary discussion. 
One of my critics makes the specific complaint 
that I do not discuss the authenticity of the 
fourth Gospel. The writer, in the Inquirer 
whom I have just quoted extends the complaint, 
and is dissatisfied that I have not written an 
Introduction to the New Testament. If, before 
entering on the proof of the Fact of the Atone- 
ment, I had attempted to demonstrate the 
trustworthiness of the documents to which I 
appeal, it would still have been possible for a 
critic to object that I assumed the Divinity of our 
‘Lord Jesus Christ. If I had attempted the proof 
of our Lord’s Divinity, another critic might have 
dismissed the whole argument by calling attention 
to the grave omission of which I had been guilty 
in assuming the existence of a personal God. I 
had to begin somewhere, and I began at a point 
which, as I still believe, has been reached by a 
large number of devout and thoughtful persons 
who reject the doctrine of the Atonement. I 
assume the Divinity of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
I also assume the general trustworthiness of the 
four Gospels, but my argument does not require 
the concession that the writers received a.super- | 
‘natural guidance which protected them from the 
possibility of error. I assume that a considerable 
number of the epistles of the New Testament 
were written by the apostles to whom they are 
commonly ascribed, but if to any of my readers 
‘the genuineness of some of these epistles is 
doubtful, the evidence derived from the rest 
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remains in all its integrity and force. And, 
further, I have endeavoured to show that whether 
we acknowledge or deny that exceptional in- 
spiration was granted to the apostles, their 
teaching on the relation of the Death of Christ 
to the forgiveness of sin must have been derived 
from Christ Himself. ; 

In the construction of the Theory of the 
Atonement in the last two Lectures, the 
theological assumptions are, no doubt, much 
broader: even in these Lectures, however, | 
am not aware that my speculations rest on the 
“traditional foundation of biblical infallibility.” . 
For many years it has been my settled conviction 
that the question whether all or any of the 
writers of Holy Scripture received exceptional 
inspiration, and to what extent this inspiration 
protected them from error, is one which is to 
be settled after a man has become a believer 
in the principal facts and truths of the gospel 
of Christ—not before. As I have said in Lecture 
IV., “the inquiry has considerable speculative 
interest,” but even when it is narrowed to the 
inspiration of the apostles themselves, “the 
solution of it is unimportant in relation ‘to the 
chief articles of the Christian Faith.” . 


2.—The Relation of the Lord Fesus Christ to Moral 
Law. 

Among the broader theological assumptions in 

the last two Lectures, is one which has been © 

made the ground of criticism by two, at least, 


oo 
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of my reviewers. The whole of Lecture IX. 


rests on the position stated in page 421, that 
“the Lord Jesus Christ is the Moral Ruler of 
the human race; moral responsibility is responsi- 
bility to Him.” And I assume that the existing 
relations of the Lord Jesus Christ to the human 
race as their Moral Ruler and final Judge, have 
their root in the original relation of the Eternal 
Son of God to mankind. . 

A reviewer in the British Quarterly for April, 
1876, objects that the passages which I quote 


“certainly prove that Christ, by virtue of the redemptive 


arrangement, and on the ground of what He did and 


suffered as the Saviour of the world, does sustain the 


function of the Moral Ruler of the human race. But they 


certainly do not prove that this was a function which 
originally belonged to Him as the second Person in the 


Trinity. . ... Besides, we are explicitly told that this 


sublime relation is so far from being original, that at the 


consummation of all things it is destined to terminate. 


‘When all things shall be subdued unto him, then shall 
the Son also himself be subject unto him that put all things 
under him, that God may be all in all.’ Is it not inverting 
the natural order of things to convert the result of the 


Atonement into the ground of it” (pp. 480, 481) ? 


% 


The writer of an able notice in the British 
and Foreign Evangelical Review for October, 1875, 
calls attention to the same point. 


“The Lawgiver, in common theological statement, is 
not regarded as distinctively the Son, the second person 
of the Trinity; and yet to justify the statement that in 
the Atonement it is the author of the law which satisfies 
the law, we must. either adopt without proof that new 
practice, or fall back into the old error of Patripassianism. 


Those other functions of Christ—as Judge and Moral 
* Governor of men—alluded to by Mr. Dale, he makes no > 


attempt to develop out of the eternal relation between the 
Son of God and the Father. It has been usual with 
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theologians, as we have already said, to regard these as 
results of the mediatorial position, not as the grounds on 
which Christ could become mediator ; but the hint which 
Mr. Dale has worked out is worth considering. If ‘all 
judgment is now committed unto the Son,’ is there not 
Suggested an ‘original relation of the Son to righteousness 
and law. which will cast some light on the rationale of the 
substitution for sinners in bearing the penalty?” 

I am grateful to the writer of the notice in 
the British and. Foreign Evangelical Review for 
referring to the conception of the doctrine of 
the Trinity on which the theory illustrated in 
the two last Lectures is constructed. I ought, 
no doubt, to have developed the conception more 
fully ; but it is stated with what seems to me 
tolerable distinctness in the Introductory Lecture 
(p. 68). “It is the habit of some modern theo- 
logical thinkers to say that the names by which 
we know the several Persons of the Trinity are 
derived from their revealed relations to mankind. 
This may be conceded ; but swrely these relations 
are conditioned by relations deeper than themselves, 
We cannot imagine that He whom we know as 
the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ 
could have laid aside His glory and assumed 
the same relationship to the Son that the Son 
assumed to Him. If this were possible, then 
the relationship as known to us between the 
«Lord Jesus Christ and the Father would be 
purely contingent and arbitrary, and would rest 
on no eternal fact in the nature of God.” 

To establish this conception of the Trinity 


* British and Foreign Evangelical Review, October, 1875, 
page 777. 


i 
; 
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would require a separate treatise, instead of a 
paragraph or two in a preface ; nor do I suppose 
that I have the resources which the task of 
establishing it would require. But the principle 
which is the guarantee of this conception is one 
of supreme theoretical and practical importance, 
and one which is firmly rooted in the faith of 
the Church. Is that which we are accustomed 
to call the Christian Revelation a revelation at | 
all? or do we still stand in the presence of an 
“Unknown God”? Notwithstanding all the 
logical paradoxes which look so formidable in 
discussions on the Absolute and the Relative, the 
Infinite and the Finite, the Church refuses to 


surrender its conviction that the Christian ,, 


Revelation actually reveals the God from whom — 
it comes. If the Revelation consists of a series 
of propositions and of historical events, which 
stand for nothing in the actual life and nature 
of God, religious faith—faith in God Himself— 
would be impossible, for we should have no 
knowledge of Him on which our faith could rest. 

The Revelation consists, not merely or chiefly 
in words, but in Divine acts; in the Incarnation 


of our Lord Jesus Christ; His earthly history ; 


His personal character; His bearing toward 
mankind ; His miracles ; His Death as a sacrifice 
for the sins of men; His resurrection and 
ascension into heaven ; in the Divine forgiveness 
of human sin on the ground of the Death of 
Christ; in the mission of the Holy Ghost, and 
in the regeneration and sanctification by Him 
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of all who confess that Christ is the Son of God 
and the Saviour of mankind ; in the new relations 
between those who are “in Christ” and the 
Eternal Father—relations which are new and 
yet old, and are the fulfilment of the original 
thought of God concerning our race; in the 
universe of spiritual blessings which are the 
inheritance of those who have ‘received power 
to become the sons of God.” 

Among the central elements of the whole 
revelation we must place the assumption of our 
nature by the Eternal Word, and the actual 
relations of our Lord Jesus Christ to the Law 
of Righteousness and to the human race, which 
are, illustrated in the last two sections of this 
volume. 

In pages 462-470 I have endeavoured to show 
how the actual relations between the Christian 
soul and Christ might naturally be developed 
into the conception of those relations between 
the whole universe and Christ of which St. Paul 
speaks in Colossians i. 16,17. “For in him were 
all things created, that are in heaven, and that 
are in earth, visible or invisible, whether they 
be thrones, or dominions, or principalities, or 
powers: all things were created by him, and 
for him. And he is before all things, and in 
him all things consist.’ Whatever may be the 
worth of my argument, I may appeal to this 
passage as illustrating what I mean when I 
contend that the Christian revelation is a real 
revelation of God. The relations to Christ of 
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which we are directly conscious are not 
abnormal, arbitrary, contingent ; similar relations 
exist between Christ and the universe. 

It is true that I can appeal to no passage in 
which the original relation of the Lord Jesus 
Christ to the Law of Righteousness is definitely 
affirmed, and the paths of abstract speculation 
which appear to me to lead to this truth are long 
and perilous. But I am satisfied with what seems 
to me to have been St. Paul’s method, the method 
which was made clear and certain to him by the 
special illumination of the Holy Ghost. He, as I 


think, found the original relation of Christ to the | 


human race and to the universe underlying the 
relations of Christ to the Church. To him the 
kingdom of heaven was the revelation of an 


eternal order. And when I find that in this 
kingdom Christ is the Moral Ruler, that His voice , 


is the voice of the eternal Law of Righteousness, 
I am unable to believe that this is a merely 
contingent and temporary arrangement. I accept 
it as revealing the original relation between the 
Eternal Word and the Law of Righteousness. 
The writer in the British Quarterly quotes 
St. Paul (x Cor. xv. 28) in proof that the present 
moral authority of Christ ‘is so far from being 


original, that at the consummation of all things | 


it is destined to terminate. ‘When all things 

shall be subdued unto him, then shall the Son 

also himself be subject unto him that put all 

things under him, that God may be alli-iny all} 772 
® British Quarterly Review, April, 1876, p. 481. 
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I need not remind the reviewer that this passage 
has perplexed commentators and theologians for 
at least fourteen centuries. The difficulties which 
invest the reviewer’s interpretation of it seem 
to me insuperable. Does he suppose that Christ 
will submit to a second humiliation? If so, what 
form does he imagine that the’ humiliation will 
assume? Will Christ cease to be the object of 
worship? Will He’ descend to the ranks of the 
saved? Will the throne of the glorified Christ 
become vacant? If so, will His Divine personality 
withdraw itself from His human nature? If it 
does, will the human nature of our Lord, with 
all its bright and glorious and tender perfections, 
cease to exist? Or will it become the vesture 
of a purely human personality—another Christ ? 
Or if this is inconceivable, will He who “made 
himself of no reputation (Eavroy éxévwoev), and 
took upon him the form of a servant,” repeat 
the stupendous act of self-sacrifice, and retain 
“the form of a servant” for ever ? 

On the other hand, is it in harmony with the 
general teaching of the New Testament to assume 
that the Son of God is not now subject to the 
Father, and that His subjection will only begin 
at the consummation of all things ? 

I admit the difficulty of the passage, but my 
contention is that the difficulty is not one with 
which I am specially concerned. I remember 
the great words of the writer of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews: “Unto the Son he saith, Thy 
throne, O God, is for ever and ever. . - » Thou, 


: 


q 
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Lord, in the beginning hast laid the foundation 
of the earth; and the heavens are the works of 
thine hands: they shall perish; but thou re- 
mainest ; and they all shall wax old as doth a 


_ garment; and as a vesture shalt thou fold them 


up, and they shall be changed: but thou art the 


_ same, and thy years shall not fail.” “ The priest- 


hood being changed,” says the same writer, 
“there is made of necessity a change of the 
law.” It is equally true that the kingship being 
changed, there is made of necessity a change of 
the kingdom ; but that. glorious kingdom, which 
is ours as well as Christ’s—ours, because we 


inherit the security and glory of it; Christ’s, 


because He is its Founder and Prince—is “a 
kingdom which cannot be moved.” And St, 
Paul, in that wonderful passage in the Epistle 
to the Ephesians in which he seems to be 
describing the ultimate triumph of the Divine 
thought, declares that God will “ gather together 
in one all things in Christ, both which are in 


heaven, and which are on earth ; even in him.” 


The late Professor Watts, of Spring Hill—a 


man who had the true exegetical spirit, and who 


shrank with a nice sense of honour from putting 
the slightest pressure on a difficult passage, in 
order to exclude the difficulty—offered an ex- 
planation of the words quoted by the British 
Quarterly reviewer, which when I was a student 
appeared to me to be satisfactory. I frankly 
confess that for some years past I have felt’ less 
Satisfied with it, as a whole, but it seems to me 


3 
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to deserve consideration. The explanation was 
given to his class by Mr. Watts in the course 
of a free conversation, and I have no notes of 
it, but I think I remember it with tolerable 
accuracy. He attached great importance to the 
words which immediately precede those which 
occasion the difficulty. “For he [God] hath put 
all things under his [Christ’s] feet. But when 
he saith all things are put under him, it is 
manifest that he [God] is excepted who did put 
all things under him.” — Christ’s present position 
is a position of subordination to the Father ; 
and when the final victory of Christ is won, and 
His authority is actually acknowledged, “ When 
all things shall be subdued unto him (rére wat 
avroc 6 tud¢ brorayhoerat K.r.d.), then also, as now, 
shall the Son himself be subject unto him that 
put all things under him, that God may be all 
in all.” Mr. Watts’s point was that even now the 
Son has not an independent sovereignty, and 
that the apostle insists that the subordination 
will continue when He has won His final 
conquests over misery and sin and death. Mr. 
Watts did not tell us, so far as I can remember, 
that Clarius had suggested = that as the Corinthians 
were familiar with the heathen mythology, St. 
Paul intended to warn them against supposing 
that the authority of the Father might decay and 
disappear in the hour of the Son’s triumph, as 
the throhe of Saturn had given place to the 
throne of Jupiter. It is hard to believe that St, 
* See Critici Sacri, im lec; 
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Paul was thinking of the ancient legend, and the 
suggestion is ingenious and curious, but nothing 
more. The suggestion brings out, however, the 
fundamental idea which Mr. Watts found in the 
passage. ‘The Son himself’’ is to continue to 
be subject to the Father when all things are 
under His feet. 

On verse 24—‘‘ Then cometh the end when he 
shall have delivered [or when he delivers] up 
the kingdom to God, even the Father”—my old 
tutor seemed to be less clear and firm in his 
own mind. I remember that he argued for a 
double meaning in zapad#, or zapadioi, corres- 
ponding to the double meaning of the English 
verb “ present.” We “present” a man with 
something that is henceforth to be his and not 
ours; but we may also “present” our children 
to him, not, however, with any intention of 
parting with them. I do not think that this 
came to much. My own impression is that St. 
Paul meant that the kingdom will actually become 
the Father’s when it actually becomes Christ’s. 
The Viceroy of India would “‘ restore” her Indian 
empire to the Queen when he had suppressed 
‘a serious rebellion; but he might continue to be 
Viceroy. The work of Christ is a work in which 
He is restoring all things to God ; the restoration 
will be consummated when “he shall have put 
‘down all rule and all authority and all power.” 
I greatly doubt whether St. Paul had any suspicion 
that he would be interpreted as meaning that 
Christ would cease to reign the moment that His 
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protracted struggle with evil achieved its perfect 
triumph : he rather meant, as I am inclined to 
think, that Christ’s victory would be the final 
restoration of God’s authority, and that in Christ’s 
eternal reign the universe would be recovered for 
the Father, and so “God would be all in all.” 


3.—Is there an Eternal Law of Righteousness ? 


Dr. Simon, in the American Bibliotheca Sacra 
for 1876, offers some interesting criticisms on 
several parts of the last three Lectures. Most 
of these I must leave unnoticed, but there is one 
passage in his friendly article to which I think 
I must attempt a brief reply. He complains of 
my conception of ‘‘ the eternal Law of Righteous- 
ness.” 


“Right and wrong,” he says, “are surely qualities of 
relation between actually existent beings, and the relations 
between beings are surely determined by their nature. If 
this be the case, right and wrong, as far as men are 
concerned, can have had no existence till men were 
created; and right and wrong in the human sense can 
have no existence even now for beings whose nature is 
not identical with ours. . . .. What we perceive is the 
rightness or wrongness of a possible or actual relation 
between ourselves and other beings; and assuming that 
wherever the same kinds of beings are similarly related 
the same things will be right and wrong, we attribute to 
our notion of right and wrong a sort of universality—a 
universality, however, which does not apply to beings not 
possessing our nature. But this is not identical with the 
perception of an efernal Law of Righteousness. Right and 
wrong were created for us when we were created what 
we are. This is evident from the simple fact that what 
is right and wrong for us is not right and wrong for the 
lower animals.” (p. 763). } 
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I cannot see that my friend’s position is quite 
so “evident” as he thinks. The position, which 
I have maintained in common with all who have 
asserted an eternal and immutable morality, may 
be stated in a single sentence. Given certain 
relations between beings, and a certain conduct: 
is righteous—righteous by virtue of an eternal 
and immutable law. The case is precisely 


analogous to that of mathematical necessity. 


a 


Given a triangle in which one. of the angles is 
aright angle, and the square of the hypothenuse 
will be equal to the sum of the squares of the 
perpendicular and the base. Vary the angle, and 
the proportion of the sum of the squares of two 


1 of the sides to the square of the third will also 


vary; but this does not affect the immutable 
law which determines the proportion in the case 
of a right-angled triangle. ‘ What is right and 
wrong for us is not right and wrong for the 
lower animals.” Of course not; their relations 
are different from ours. But how does this affect 
the principle that, given our relations to each 
other, and our duty is determined by an 
immutable law? Vary the relations between 
man and man, and the duty varies. What is 


righteous as between two brothers may not be 


righteous as between father and son. What is 
righteous as between a father thirty years old 
nd a son of five may not be righteous as between 


‘a father seventy-five years old and a son of fifty. 


But let the precise relations—taking everything 
into account—which exist between two persons 
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in England in the year 1877 exist between two 
persons in America in 1977, or let these precise 
relations exist millions of years hence between 
two persons in a world not yet capable of being 
the home of life, and whose orbit shall have for 
its centre another sun than ours, and what is 
righteous here and now will be righteous there 
and then. This is what. I mean by ‘the 
‘‘universal and necessary obligation” of the Law 
of Righteousness, and this is why I call that 
Law Eternal. 

Dr. Simon says that, since right and wrong are 
“qualities of relations between actually existent 
beings, right and wrong, as far as men are 
concerned, can have had no existence till men 
were created.” True. Actual, concrete human 
righteousness is not in any sense either universal, 
necessary, or eternal. But it is of the Law of 
Righteousness that I spoke in the Lecture. 
There is no necessity, as far as I know, that a 
right-angled triangle should exist, either in fact 
or in idea; but given the right-angled triangle, 
and the relations between the hypothenuse and 
the other two sides are determined by an eternal 
and necessary law. There was nothing, as far 
as I know, which rendered it necessary that 
Dr. Livingstone should be brought into the 
relations which he sustained to the African races 
among which he travelled; but though the 
relations were contingent, his duty—the relations 
actually existing—was determined by what I have 
described as an Eternal Law. My. language, 
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though I could place it under the shelter of high 
‘authority, may be less felicitous than my friend 
Dr. Simon might desire, but I can hardly imagine 
that he differs from my meaning. 


4.—The Desertion on the Cross. 

Several of my critics have expressed a strong 
repugnance to what I have .said on our..Lord’s 
cry, ‘‘ My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken 
me?” ‘It seems to us,” writes one, “that it was 
a cry wrung out by suffering which made our 
Lord imagine for a moment what was not the 
_ fact, could. not be the fact. That the Father 
could really forsake His Son in that very moment 
when the Son was rendering the most sublime 
and glorious obedience to His will, is to us quite 
inconceivable.” This criticism has the great merit 
of frankness and explicitness. ‘Suffering made 
our Lord imagine for a moment what was not the 
fact, could not be the fact.” He who describes 
Himself as the “Truth” imagined what was 
false concerning the Father, and uttered what 
He imagined, uttered it in that supreme hour 
which was destined to attract to itself the gaze 
of all nations and all ages. If the Father had 
not forsaken Him, and our Lord imagined that 
He had, then it would seem that under the strain \ 
of suffering there was actual failure of our Lord’s 
faith when His faith was subjected to the last 
test. To the conclusion which involves all. this, 
the writer of the notice I have quoted informs 
us that he has been brought by ‘‘the most devout 
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and careful thought of years.” I am bound to 
respect whatever conclusion a man has reached 
by such ‘a’ path as this; and yet I find it hard 
to express the trembling and the dread which 
take possession of my whole moral and spiritual 
life when I consider what this conclusion involves. 
I shrink from saying that even in my calmest and 


, brightest hours I have a knowledge of God and 
‘ the ways of God which is truer than Christ had, 


even in’ His agony. I dare not stand before His 


-eross ahd tell Him that even for a moment He 


imagines something concerning God which is not 
a fact and cannot be a fact. I prefer to believe 
that it was necessary for the great ends of human 
redemption that when Christ was on the cross 
He should submit to the awful suffering arising 
from “the loss of the sense of God’s presence.” * 
Although several other reviewers have objected 
to what I have written on this mysterious subject, 
I have not noticed anywhere else so explicit an 
assertion that the words of our Lord were actually 
untrue—untrue because suffering “made our Lord 
imagine for a moment what was not the fact, 
could not be the fact.” Most of those who are 
unwilling to admit that the cry of our Lord was 
the result of His actual desertion by the Father, 
seem to me to be under the influence of an 
erroneous conception of the conditions and nature 
of that conscious communion with God of which 
we ourselves know something, and of which our 
Lord Jesus Christ knew infinitely more. They 
1 xt *\Lect.ai: p. 122! 


% 
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seem to imagine that “the light of | God’s 


_ presence” is like the light of the sun, and that 


- 


if the spiritual eye is healthy the light will shine 


into the soul as a matter of course. On this 
theory, if darkness comes, it is the effect either 
of sin, by which the spiritual vision is either 
partially or wholly obscured, or else of a severity 
of suffering which disturbs the normal action of 
some, at least, of the spiritual powers. This 
theory seems to me to ignore the free personality 
of God. It is the creation of the modern 
tendency to regard God as nothing more than 


a vast Spiritual Force. It has a close kinship 


with that conception of prayer which denies 
that there is any free response on God’s side 


_to our requests, and which attributes the whole | 


benefit of prayer to the natural effect on the © 


soul of its voluntary approach to the infinite and © 


unchanging Power, in whom—or in which—it 
lives and moves and has its being. It affirms 
the personal freedom of man, but suppresses the 
personal freedom of God. 


Pon 


“God is light,” but He is living light. Our , 


person with Person. There is action on His side 
as well as on ours. Those “interior consolations ”’ 
about which the old writers on the spiritual life 
say so much, are not the natural result of our 
subjective spiritual state; they come from the 
free action of the Divine love. A certain sub- 
jective state may be the condition on which they 


are granted ; but still they are granied, granted by 


communion with Him is the communion of | 
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a Divine volition, just as the expressions of our 


own affection and approval are granted to our 


children when we think of them with satisfaction 
as well as with love. It has been a very common 
opinion that these “interior consolations” are 
sometimes withdrawn, for a time, even from 
saintly souls, and withdrawn—not because there 
has been sin which has provoked the Divine 
displeasure, but—for the sake of spiritual dis- 
cipline. The soul holds fast to its faith in the 
Divine love, but the consciousness of the Divine 
presence is lost. There is no displeasure in the 
heart of God, but the free revelation of His 
presence is suspended. It is not necessary for 
my immediate purpose that I should discuss this 
opinion.» I have referred to it for the sake of 
illustrating my own conception of the desertion 
on the cross. Whether or not, as a matter: of 
fact, the revelation of the Divine presence is ever 


_ withheld from us, except on the ground of sin, 
“may be an open question. But the possibility 


of its being withheld arises directly from the 


_ truth that God is as free in His acts as we are, 
, and that our consciousness of His presence with 


us is the result of His voluntary revelation of 
Himself to the soul. 

In the case of our Lord I believe that this 
revelation was actually withheld; not—if I may 
be forgiven the irreverence of saying it—because 
there was any sin in Him which provoked God’s 
anger; not because, through a fictitious im- 
putation to Him of the sin of the human race, 
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God was angry with Him on account of sins 
which He had not committed; but because it 
became Him who had endured the other con- 
sequences of human sin—physical pain of many 
kinds, and the anguish of wounded love—to 
endure this consequence too, and by submitting 
to the loss of the sense of His Father’s presence 
to confess, by a voluntary act, and not merely 
in words, that this awful desertion is a just penalty 
of human transgression. This seems to me a 
more reverential interpretation of His words than 
to suppose that under the strain of mental and 
physical suffering His spiritual force had given 
way, and that while there was no voluntary 
Suspension of the revelation of the Father’s 
presence, He was unable to realise that the 
Father was with Him. 


5.—The Relation of the Objective to the ‘‘ Moral” 
Theory of the Atonement. 

In a paper read at the autumnal meeting of the 
Congregational Union at Bradford, in October, 
1876, it was stated that in these Lectures I had 
maintained that ‘‘ we must choose between the 
legal and moral aspects of the Atonement, and 
cannot have them both.” I find that the writer of 
the paper is not alone in placing this extraordinary 
interpretation upon my position. The passage 
which appears to have suggested the criticism is 
on page 73. “It is doubtful whether it lies within 
our power to remain neutral in the presence 
of conflicting theories of the Atonement. The 
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fundamental question, Whether the Death of 
Christ has a direct relation to the remission of sin, 
or whether it was simply a great appeal of the 
Divine love to the human race— God’s method of 
conquering the human heart’ ?—determines the 
whole attitude of the Christian soul to Christ. 
One of these two conceptions we must accept, 
one we must reject, not merely as theologians, but 
as Christians.” 

If in discussing the miracles of Christ I had 
raised the question whether the miracles were 
wrought at the impulse of compassion for the 
sorrows of men, or were simply displays of super- 
natural power, and if I had written several pages 
to show that they were wrought at the impulse of 
Christ’s compassion, no one would have imagined 
that I intended to deny that the miracles were 
also displays of supernatural power. Or suppose 
I were to say, ‘‘ Whether Christ requires us to live 
a righteous life, and to discharge all moral duties 
as part of the service which we owe to Him, or 
whether He simply requires us to pray ta God and 
read the Scriptures, determines our whole theory 
of the Christian life : one of these two conceptions 
we must accept, one we must reject, not merely as 
theologians, but as Christians.” If I argued that 
Christ clearly requires us to live a righteous life, 
would any one allege that I intended to maintain 
that Christ requires nothing more than practical 
morality, and that I denied that He requires us to 
pray to God and to meditate on Divine truth ? 

The two  conceptions—one of which I say we 
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must accept, one of which we must reject—are 
these : (1) That the Death of Christ has a direct 
relation to the remission of sins. (2) That it was 
simply a great appeal of the Divine love to the 
human race; ¢his, and nothing more. That it was 
this—because it was much beside this—is the truth 
which the whole volume was written to illustrate: 
The Lectures were intended to show that God has 
manifested His infinite love to the human race, 
has made a supreme appeal to the conscience and 
heart of mankind, by atoning for human sin. 
‘We do not think,” says one of my reviewers, 
“that the antagonism assumed to exist between 
the legal and moral theories of redemption need 
be longer maintained.” ‘“ Maintained” by whom ? 
The advocates of the ‘moral theory” are com- 
mitted to irreconcilable antagonism to what. is 
described as the ‘‘legal theory ;” they affirm that , 
the whole explanation of the connection between 
the Death of Christ and the forgiveness of sin lies 
in the moral power which His death exerts over 
the human heart. Let this antagonism cease, and 
‘the “ moral ” theory disappears. For it should 
be distinctly understood that the characteristic 
element of that theory consists in a protest and a 
negation. When it asserts that the Death of 
Christ is the most wonderful manifestation of the 
love of God to our race, and that it exerts a © 
unique power over the whole moral and spiritual ~ 
life of man, it asserts nothing more than the 
objective theory has always affirmed. Its differ- 
entia consists in its denial of what the objective 
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theory maintains—that there is a direct relation 
-_ between the Death of Christ and the remission of 
sins. 

And my contention is that when this objective 
element of our Lord’s work is suppressed its 
moral power over the heart of man is seriously 
lessened. Dr. Bushnell himself was very distinctly 
conscious of this. In his Vicarious Sacrifice he 
has written four hundred and fifty pages to prove 
that ‘Christ is in the world to be the Moral 
Power of God upon it;”* that “atonement is a 
change wrought in us, a change by which we are 
reconciled to God;”? that “propitiation is an 
objective conception, by which that change taking 
place in us is spoken of as occurring represen- 
tatively in God.”3 In Dr. Bushnell’s exposition 
the ‘pagan colour” of the word “ propitiation ” 
has been “ taken off ;” 4 ‘‘ there is no such thought 
as that God is placated or satisfied by the 
expiatory pain offered Him. It supposes, first, a 
subjective atoning or reconciliation in us; and 
then, as a further result, that God is objectively , 
propitiated, or set in a new relation of welcome 
and peace. Before, He could not embrace us, 
even in His love. His love was the love of 
compassion ; now it is the love of complacency 
and permitted friendship.” 5 In other words, Dr. 
Bushnell has exhausted all the rich resources of 
_ his argumentative power and of his eloquence to 

show that the Death of Christ as a wonderful 


u Vicarious Sacrifice, p. 451. 2 Tbid. p. 450. 
3 Thid. p. 450, 4 Tbid, p. 447. 8 Ibid. p. ey 
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manifestation of God creates in the human heart 
penitence for sin, trust in the Divine goodness, 
and the desire to keep God’s commandments, and 
that it is on the ground of this subjective change 
that ‘God is objectively propitiated.” 

On this theory, therefore, our chief solicitude 
must be to place ourselves under the control of 
the ‘ power” which is to produce these results in 
us. But at this point Dr. Bushnell found himself 
in the presence of a grave difficulty. “ Any 
strictly subjective style of religion is vicious. It is 
moral self-culture, in fact, and not religion.” t 
“Christ is here, according to the doctrine of this 
treatise, to be the moral power of God on the 
world, and the power of God unto salvation. But 
if any one should set himself to preaching only 
this, turning it round and round, citing texts for 
it, and arguing down objections, he would only 
postpone the power he undertakes to assert.’ 2 
Referring to the ‘altar forms” under which the 
Christian redemption is prescribed in Holy 
Scripture, he says :— 

“For, besides the outward figure of the facts, occurring 
under conditions of space and time, and significant to 
human feeling in that manner, God has contrived a thought- 
form, to assist us in that kind of use which may conduct us 


into the desired state of practical reconciliation with Him- 
self. In the facts, outwardly regarded, there is no sacrifice, 


or oblation, or atonement, or propitiation, but simply a livin g 


and dying thus and thus. The facts are impressive, the 
Person is clad in a wonderful dignity and beauty, the agony 
is eloquent of love, and the Cross a very shocking murder 
triumphantly met; and if then the question rises, how we 





_ , * Vicarious Sacrifice, p. 467, _ ? Ibid. p, 454. 
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are to use such a history so as to be reconciled by it, we 
hardly know in what way to begin. How shall we come 
unto God by help of this martyrdom? How shall we turn 
it, or turn ourselves under it, so as to be justified and set in 
peace with God? Plainly there is a want here, and this 
want is met by giving a thought-form to the facts which is 
not in the facts themselves. They are put directly into the 
_ moulds of the altar, and we are called to accept the crucified 
God-man as our sacrifice, an offering or oblation for us, our 
propitiation ; so to be sprinkled from our evil conscience, 
washed, purged, purified, cleansed from our sin. Instead of 
leaving the matter of the facts just.as they occurred, there is 
a reverting to familiar forms of thought, made familiar 
partly for this purpose, and we are told, in brief, to use the 
facts just. as we would the sin-offerings of the altar, and 
make an altar grace of them—only a grace complete and 
perfect, an offering once for all. According to the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, the ancient ritual was devised by God, apart 
from its liturgical uses, to be the vehicle in words of the 
heavenly things in Christ, moulds of thought for the world’s 
grand altar service in Christ the universal offering, regulative 
conceptions for the fit receiving and effective use of the gospel. 

“But the principal reason for setting forth the matter. of 
Christ’s life and death as an oblation remains to be stated, 
viz., the necessity of somehow preventing an over-conscious 
state in the receiver. It was going to be a great fault in the 
use, that the disciple, looking for a power on his character, 
would keep himself too entirely in the attitude of conscious- 
ness, or voluntary self-application. He would be hanging 
round each fact and scene, to get some eloquent moving 
effect from it. And he would not only study how to get 
impressions, but, almost ere he is aware of it, to make them. 
Just here accordingly it was that the Scripture symbols, and 
_ especially those of the altar service, were to come to our aid, 

putting us into a use of the gospel so entirely objective as to 
scarcely suffer a recoil on our consciousness at all. The 
sacrificial offering was in form an offering wholly to God, 
even as the smoke roils up from the altar and comes not 
back. The result was that the worshipper was made clean, 
that is, according to the political or statutory sense ; and if, 
perchance, he was made clean in a deeper sense, it would be 
implicitly, just because his mind was. going up wholly to 
God with the smoke of his offering. So, when I conceive 
that Christ is my offering before God, my own choice Lamb 
and God's, brought to the slaying, and that for my sin, my 
thought moves wholly outward and upward, bathing itself in 
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the goodness and grace of the sacrifice. Doubtless there 
will be a power in it, all the greater power that I am not 
looking after power, and that nothing puts me thinking of 
effects upon myself.” 


It appears, therefore, that the subjective power 
of the Death of Christ will be the greatest when 5 
its objective value is most vividly present to the 
heart. The objective theory, according to Dr. 
Bushnell, is false, and the whole effect of the 
Death of Christ is in its subjective influence ; but, 
unfortunately, unless the great Sacrifice is con- 
ceived under objective forms, the subjective 
power will be lost. ‘We want, in short, to use 
these altar terms just as freely as they are used by 
those who accept the formula of expiation, or 
judicial satisfaction for sin.”* “These much 
abused symbols are indispensable and must be 
recovered. It may be a task of some difficulty, 
yet of much less difficulty than many suppose. It 
only requires a little resolute courage here, as 
always, to retake a battery that is lost. Let the 
preacher go before, in one or two discourses, 
showing what the sacrifices were not and what 
they were ; then how Christ, without expiation, 
becomes an offering for us, our lamb, our blood of 
remission, fulfilling the highest reality of sacrifice, 
and meeting all our highest Christian uses, in such 
moulds of sacrifice ; and then let him throw him- 
self on the using of all these altar figures freeiy, 
allowing just! such impressions to be taken as 
there sometimes probably will be, still going on 
without ‘any sensitive concern.” 2 

* Vicarious Sacrifice, p. 463. 2? bid. p. 471. 
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- The preacher of the ‘‘moral” theory has to 
“retake a battery that is lost!” In asserting that 
the whole explanation of the Death of Christ is to 


) be found in the power which it exerts over the 
- moral and spiritual life of man, the power has 


vanished. He must go back to the old forms in 


- order to revive it. He must even go back again 


to ‘the words of the poet,” if not in the poet’s 
meaning, yet in the meaning which they ought to 
have. . 


“ My soul looks back to see 
The burdens Thou did’st bear, 
When hanging on the accurséd tree, 
And hopes her guilt was there.” 


‘We want, in short, to use these altar terms just 
as freely as they are used by those who accept the 
formula of expiation, or judicial satisfaction for 
sin; in just their manner, too, when they are 
using them most practically.’’* 

I have made these long quotations from Dr. 
Bushnell for the sake of showing, what seems to 
be often forgotten, that the objective theory of the 
Atonement actually secures the subjective influence 
about which the advocates of the “ moral” theory 
are so anxious. There is very little exaggeration 


‘in saying that, by Dr. Bushnell’s own concessions, 


the ‘“ moral” theory, if true, is powerless, and the 
objective theory, if false, is effective. The theo- 
logians who accept Dr. Bushnell’s position have 
lost their “ battery,” and have to “ retake”? it. 
Nor is it only on the practical side that the 
t Vicarious Sacrifice, p. 463. 
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“moral” view is fatally defective. Theoretically 
it has a fatal flaw, at least when presented under 
its most ordinary form. Most of those preachers 
who deny that there is any direct relation 
between the Death of Christ and the remission of 
sins, are in the habit of saying that Christ died in 
order ta reveal the greatness of the Divine love 
for mankind, and that this revelation of love is 
intended to draw the hearts and lives of men to 
God. But, unless there is something more to be 
said, this statement cannot possibly afford us any 
intellectual or moral satisfaction. 

Let me use a homely illustration. If a friend of 
mine had a son in San Francisco seriously ill, and 
was unable to go to him, I might offer to go 
myself. By crossing the Atlantic and the North 
American continent in order to nurse my friend’s 
child, by remaining with him till he became 
strong enough to bear the journey home, by 
taking all the trouble necessary to © bring 
the invalid back to his father’s house, I 
should show in a very effective way my affection 
for my friend. But suppose that my friend had 
no son in San Francisco, and no other interests 
there which required personal attention, would 
there be any sense in my saying that I meant 
to go to New York, and to travel across the 
Pacific coast, simply to show my affection for 
him? When I returned, would he be able to 
attach any meaning to my words if I told him that 
I had made the journey to demonstrate my friend- 
ship? If the-son was lying ill at San Francisco, 
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my chief motive in going there might be a desire 
to show my affection to the father ; but unless 
some object apart from the showing of affection 
was to be secured by going there, the journey 
would be no proof of my love for my friend. And 
so, unless the Death of Christ has some direct end 
to answer in the redemption of the race, I confess 
myself unable to attach any meaning to the state- 
ment that the Death of Christ was a revelation of 
His love. 

To take an illustration which lies a little closer 
to the subject under consideration. If my brother 
made his way into a burning house to save my 
child from the flames, and were himself to perish 
in his heroic venture, his fate would be a wonder- 
ful proof of his affection for me and mine ;_ but if 
there were no child in the house, and if I were 
told that he entered it and perished with no other 
object than to show his love for me, the explana- 
tion would be absolutely unintelligible. The 
statement that Christ died for no other purpose 
than to reveal His love to mankind, is to me 
equally unintelligible. 

It may of course be argued that the Death of 
our Lord was one of the necessary incidents of 
His Incarnation ; that in assuming our nature and 
living a life of courageous righteousness He was 
certain to provoke the cruel passions of wicked 
men ; and that having undertaken the great work 
of founding the kingdom of heaven among men, 
by teaching and example, He demonstrated the 
greatness of His love for us by not shrinking from 
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the sufferings and death which were the inevitable 
consequences of His work. This is, at least, an 
intelligible theory ; but were the sufferings and 
the death the inevitable. consequences of His 
work? It does not seem that our Lord Himself 
regarded them so, ‘Thinkest thou,’ He said 
to Peter at the moment of His arrest, “that. I 
cannot now pray to my Father, and. He shall 
presently give me twelve legions of angels?” In 
the second Lecture I have endeavoured to show 
that ‘to our Lord’s own mind His Death was 
something more than the inevitable consequence 
of His fidelity to the truth, and of His antagonism 
to the corrupt ambition, the hypocrisy, and the 
evil passions of the ecclesiastical rulers of the 
Jewish people.” It was His intention to die for 
men; and I submit that while such a Death as 
Christ died was a transcendent revelation of love 
—if the Death itself was in any way necessary for 
human redemption—the Death is left without 
explanation if we are simply assured that He died 
to show His love for us. 


6.—A Re-statement of the T heory Developed in 

these Lectures, 

Some surprise has been expressed by more than 
one reviewer that I have not discussed the theory 
of the Atonement proposed by the late Dr. 
Macleod Campbell. I refer on page 482 to 
Dr. Campbell’s “very valuable treatise,” and state 
very briefly, perhaps too briefly, why I think his 
theory incomplete, But an objective element in 
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the Atonement is so distinctly recognised in Dr. 
Campbell’s theory, that I did not care to make any 
elaborate statement of the grounds on which his 
theory seems to me defective and unsatisfactory. 
And those who have read his book will understand 
me when I say that there is something in it which 
made me shrink from criticism. The chapters 
in which he discusses previous theories of the 
doctrine show that he had great logical acuteness 
and vigour, but while reading the rest of the 
volume I feel in no mood to argue with him ; it is 
better to sit quiet, and to receive the subtle 
influence of his beautiful temper and profound 
spiritual wisdom. 

The Lectures in which I have myself attempted 
to contribute something to a theory of the 
doctrine, I see no reason to revise or to modify. 
But the kindly criticisms which they have 
provoked have shown me that I have not been 
altogether successful in the exposition of my own 
thought, and they have indicated that here and 
there I have left some things unsaid which might 
have strengthened my position. I have also been 
confirmed in the impression that the theory would 
have had a far better chance of acceptance if I 
had been able to invert the order in which I have 
developed it. While preparing the Lectures, J 
felt that it would have been a great advantage if I. 
could have put the substance of the tenth Lecture 
before the substance of the ninth, but I found that 
I was unable to make the change. The prelimi- 
nary discussion on the Remission of Sins, in 
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Lecture VIII., is so intimately connected with 
Lecture IX., that the two could hardly have been 
separated ; and yet I was reluctant to interpose 
that discussion between Lectures IX. and X. 
I was therefore obliged to satisfy myself by 
rearranging, in the final summary of the theory— 
on pages 488-490—the several positions which I 
hoped that I had been able to establish. 

I will now, however, attempt to state more 
explicitly, and in what seems to be their natural 
order, the elements which constitute that concep- 
tion of the doctrine which I have tried to illustrate, 
and I will attempt to state them from the human 
rather than the Divine side. 

rt. Our whole conception of the redemptive 
work of the Lord Jesus Christ rests upon our faith 
in His Divine dignity. He was the Son of. God. 
But He was also the Son of man. That it should 
have been possible for a Divine person to reveal 
Himself under the conditions of human nature, 
and in a human history, is very wonderful, and 
throws an intense light on the vast possibilities 
of perfection which belong to our race. These 
possibilities are still more gloriously illustrated 
when we discover—what, indeed, seems to me to 
be implied in the Incarnation, but is also distinctly 
affirmed in the New Testament—that the life 
which dwelt in Christ is the true life of man, that 
we were created in order that this life might be 
ours. Hence, while the Lord Jesus Christ is the 
brightness of God’s glory, and the express image 
of His Person, He is also the visible manifestation 
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of the glory of human nature, the “idea” and 
prophecy of its moral and spiritual excellence, and 
of its true relation to God. He is God’s “ Word” 


’ to us; and there is a sense in which He is also 


our “ Word” to God, He reveals God to man; I 
will not say that He also reveals man to God ; but 
He is the true root. of the human race ; the life 
which is in Him is to be in us if we confess His 
authority and trust in His love ; so that what He 
is may be described as expressing, not, indeed, 
what we are, or what we shall ever be, but the 
transcendent perfection towards which, through 
the life we receive from Him, we are to be for 
ever approaching. 

When I, a sinful man, come to God through 


_ Christ, I acknowledge that I am not what I ought 
_to be, nor what I desire to be. Christ is at once 


my condemnation and my hope. In Him I see 
the ideal perfection of my nature, and it stands in 
vivid contrast to my sin. But in Him I also see 


_ the revelation of that absolute trust in the Father, 
that faultless loyalty to the Father’s authority, 


that delight in doing the Father’s will, which, 
though in inferior forms, may be manifested in 
me, if I receive the life which is His supreme gift. 

My faith in Christ leads me to confess that 
Christ’s thoughts about my sin are truer than my 
own thoughts, and I desire to share them ; that 
Christ’s thoughts are truer than my Own about 
God’s claims on me, and-these too I desire to 
make mine. I say that I have never yet felt—and 
do not feel now—the wickedness of rebelling 
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against God’s authority and making my own will 
the law of my life instead of God’s will, but that « 
what Christ felt about my wickedness is just and 
true, and that I wish to feel the: same. I hope 
that as time goes on I shall enter more fully into 
what Christ felt about the magnitude of my guilt, 
and meanwhile I pray God tc regard Christ’s 
condemnation and abhorrence of my sin as the 
condemnation and abhorrence which I desire to 
feel myself, 

I confess that I do not submit, as I should, to 
the perfect justice of the Divine anger against my , 
sin, or to the perfect justice of the tremendous | 
penalty which is threatened against sin. At times 
I may acknowledge from my very heart that I 
deserve to perish in the fires of the Divine wrath, 
but at other times I resent the stern severity of 
the eternal Law of Righteousness, and think that 
if I perished God would deal hardly with me. 
But Christ, with all His love for the human race — 
and with all His eagerness for their salvation, - 
never shrank from acknowledging the justice of 
the Divine condemnation, He spoke of the chaff 
being burned up by the unquenchable fire, and of 
the dead soul being utterly consumed by the un- 
dying worm. Coming to God through Him, I 
place myself by His side and consent to all that 
He says about my ill desert: my consent may be 
imperfect, but I am sure that Christ is right and 
that lam wrong. I wish to have the same mind 
that was in Him, and meanwhile I ask God to 
receive Christ’s acknowledgment as my own, 
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But Christ not only felt and confessed the 
justice of God’s punishment for sin, He actually 
submitted to Death, and, what was more terrible 
than physical Death, the loss of the consciousness 
' of God’s presence, and this spiritual agony appears 
to have been the immediate cause of His- death. 
Having become man, He submitted, though 
sinless Himself, to these dreadful consequences 
of sin. In His last hours there was more than the 
acknowledgment that we deserved to suffer, there 
_ was the voluntary endurance of suffering which 
' we had deserved; there was an act of moral 
homage to the righteousness of the Divine penalty 
with which sin is menaced. Coming to God 
through Him, I say that I desire to make this act 
of His my own, and I ask God to accept it as 
expressing my own submission and homage to 
the righteousness of the penalty which I have 
deserved by my sin. 

I might have shrunk from approaching God 
because I am conscious that my thoughts of the 
evil of sin are not true and adequate ; that I do 
not sufficiently feel its wickedness ; that I do not 
consent without reserve to the justice of the 
penalty which I have incurred by sinning; but 
when I come to God through Christ this difficulty 
disappears. And if any one asks, ‘‘ What does it 
avail that Christ thought and felt aright about 
your sin if you do not? or that Christ actually 
submitted to suffering which is of the nature of 
the penalty of sin, if you resent the penalty as 
unjust ?” I answer that it is something for us, 
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when we come to God, to be able to say, ‘We 
believe that what Christ thought was true, though 
as yet our thoughts fall far below His ; we believe 
that what Christ felt was what we ought to feel 
and it is what we desire to feel, though as yet we 
feel it imperfectly ; we believe that Christ’s sub- 
mission to the righteousness of God’s displeasure 
against sin was the perfect form of that sub- 
mission which we ought to manifest, though as 
yet we manifest it imperfectly.” But, further, we 
know that God will receive us on the ground of 
what Christ has thought, and felt, and done, and ~ 
suffered, because Christ gives us His own Life, so 
that our thought, and feeling, and temper, and 
spirit will gradually become like His. 
To quote the language of the Lectures :— 


“The Death of Christ is the objective ground on which 
the sins of men are remitted, because it was an act of sub- 
mission to the righteous authority of the Law by which the 
human race was condemned—a submission by One from 
whom on various grounds the act of submission derived 
transcendent moral significance, and because in consequence 
of the relation between Him and us—His life being our own 
—His submission is the expression of ours, and carries ours 
with it. He was not our Representative in a sense which 
would imply that because He submitted to the just authority 
by which the penalties of sin are inflicted we are released 
from the obligations of submission. The sufferings, indeed, 
were His, that they might not be ours ; He endured them, 
that we might escape from them. But the moral act of 
Christ in submitting to those sufferings, while it remains for 
ever alone in its unique and awful grandeur, involves a 
similar moral act on the part of all who have ‘ access’ to God 
through Him. 

“A real submission to the righteousness of God in con- 
demning us was necessary before the penalties of sin could 
be remitted. This submission was made by Christ ; it was 
made for us, on our behalf, in our name. But we have a 
part init. In a real and not merely a technical sense the 
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act is ours. It is ours because through our relation to Him 
it has. made possible to us, though in an inferior form, a 
similar consent to the righteousness of the penalties which 
we haye deserved. It is ours, for it is the transcendent 
expression and act of that eternal life in which we live, 
and which is perpetually revealed in our own character and 
history.” 


2, What has been said in the preceding section 
_will enable me to dismiss in a very few para- 
graphs the second element in that conception of 
our Lord’s Atonement which is illustrated in 
these Lectures, 
The Lord Jesus Christ is the life of the human 
race—its highest life—and His relation to the 
Father is the ideal form of our own relation to 
God. ‘Had we never sinned, our history would 
have been a perpetual ascent towards His supreme 
holiness, and even the earliest movements of our 
moral and spiritual life would have found their ideal 
expression in Him. His relation to the Father 
would therefore have been ours from the first.” = 
According to the law and constitution of our 
nature we are related to God through the Son of 
God. But the consciousness of sin interferes 
‘ with the acceptance and assertion of this relation- 
ship. I cannot approach God without confessing 
_ that I have deserved to be forsaken of God and 
to perish. 

Christ was ‘‘ made sin” for us, to use the bold 
language of St. Paul. He could not actually share 
the guilt of the human race, for guilt attaches to 

those and to those only who have actually sinned, 
* Lecture x. p. 479. 
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_ Nor was there any imputation of sin—the im- 


putation of sin is a legal fiction. But, in a very 
real and deep sense, He made the consequences of ~ 
our sin Hisown. What in us is a consciousness of 
personal guilt, appears in Him in that vivid and 
human sense of the sin of mankind which became | 
possible to Him through the Incarnation. What 
in us is an imperfect submission to whatever evils 


may be the just expression of the Divine dis- 


pleasure, has been perfected in His voluntary — 
endurance of the loss of the joy of God’s presence © 
and in His voluntary death on the cross. His , 
moral and spiritual life was developed under 
conditions created by the sins of men. He came 
into relations to the Father which were modified 
by His relations to ourselves. The relationship 
to God into which I am brought by my sin has no 
expression in the eternal relationship between the 
Son and the Father. I seem, therefore, to have 
forfeited my access to God through Him, and I 
am left in appalling loneliness and desolation, 
with no ‘“way” to the Father. But when I see 


that Christ has not only become man, but has 
_ endured the mysterious suffering and death of the 
cross, and has so placed Himself by my side, I | 


— 


discover that it is still possible for me to approach 
God through Christ ; and I recover or retain that 
relation to God which I had forfeited by sin, and 
thus 


“the Death of Christ is the objective ground on which the 
sins of men are remitted, because it rendered possible the 
retention or the recovery of our original and ideal relation 


to God through Christ which sin had dissolved, and the loss 
_ of which was the supreme penalty of transgression.” 


asineiel 
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3. There is a third reason why the Death of 
Christ is the ground of the remission of sins. 
-\ We shrink from approaching God because we 
“are conscious He cannot receive us heartily until 
there is some security that we shall break with sin 
and make His righteous will the law of our life. 
3. We distrust the steadfastness of our good reso- 
“lutions. _We have often determined to “cease to 
do evil and learn to do well,’ but the purposes 
which seemed the firmest were soon broken. We 
have no reason to suppose that we are any 
3 stronger to-day than we were in past years. We 
suspect our own sincerity, and we are confident 
that God cannot remit the sins of which we are 
already guilty unless we really mean to keep His 

‘commandments in the time to come. 

Now the Death of Christ has not only created 
new motives to holiness and strengthened the 
motives which existed previously : we are assured 
that through the mystical relation between Him 

_and ourselves His Death may become the death 
of our sin.t. This is a great and wonderful element 
of the gospel. We may be unable to explain it, 
but the experience of St. Paul has been the 
experience of millions of Christian souls. ‘ God 
forbid that I should glory, save in the cross of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, through which the world is 
crucified unto me, and I unto the world.” 


“The Death of Christ is the objective ground on which 
the sins of men are remitted, because it involved the actual 
destruction of sin in all those who through faith recover 
their union with Him.” 





See this illustrated in Lect. x. pp. 483-488. 
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4. When the soul has discovered all this in the 
Death of Christ, it is still haunted by one dark 
and terrible fear. How is it possible for God to 
remit the penalties of transgression? They are 
the expression of His very life, and reveal His 
eternal thought and judgment concerning sin! 
This is the most appalling element of punishment. 
‘It is not a mere calamity inflicted by unconscious 
laws, it is the revelation of the Divine hostility to : 
moral evil. But in submitting to the sufferings 
which our Lord endured on the cross, sufferings 
which were necessary in order to satisfy the 
conditions—on our side—of our restoration to 
God; the eternal thought and judgment of the 
Moral Ruler of the race concerning sin have been 
revealed in a form as real and complete as if He 
had actually inflicted upon us the just penalties of 
our transgressions. The revelation is even more 
tragic and sublime. 


“The Death of Christ is the objective ground on which 
the sins of men are remitted, because in His submission to 
the awful penalty of sin, in order to preserve or to restore 
our relations to the Father through Him, there was a reve- 
lation of the righteousness of God, which must otherwise 
have been revealed in the infliction of the penalties of sin 
on the human race. He endured the penalty instead of 
inflicting it.” 

To those who are unable to recognise the 
relation between the Lord Jesus Christ and the 
Law of Righteousness for which I contend in 
these Lectures, this fourth element in the con- 
ception of the Atonement will require modification. 

t T mean the conditions enumerated on pp. 55-62. 
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They will prefer to say that the judgment of the 
Father concerning sin was revealed in His sur- 
render of the Son to the Death of the Cross. For 
reasons which it is unnecessary to repeat, I prefer 
to recognise inthe great Sufferer for mankind the 
original Moral Ruler of the race. 


Whether this brief re-statement of the theory 
maintained in this volume will lessen the objections 
which some have urged against it, 1 cannot tell. 
But our acceptance of any theory of the Atone- 
ment is of infinitely inferior importance to our 
faith in the fact ; and to those who have not yet 
found peace and hope and life and strength in the” 
fact, no theory is likely to be satisfactory. 

I cannot close this preface without expressing 
my obligation to tne large number of corre- 
spondents, belonging to different Churches and 
writing in different languages, who have been 
good enough to assure me that the Lectures have 
been of service to them. In writing a book a man 
shoots an arrow into the air, and he cannot tell 
- what becomes of it. The seed which he sows is 
swept by the stream to remote fields, and he never 
looks on the harvest. He is like a man speaking 
to a silent audience hidden from him by thick 
darkness. Iam grateful that the silence has been 
broken, and that out of the darkness kindly voices: 
have come to me, assuring me that I have not 
written in vain. . 


Ro WY DALES 
@April 18th, 1878. 


LECTURE, I 


INTRODUCTORY 


Francis TuRRETIN,— the greatest of Calvinistic 


_theologians—in the first of his celebrated disser- 


tations on the Satisfaction offered by our Lord 


Jesus Christ for the sins of men, speaks of the 


doctrine of the Atonement as “the chief part of 
our Salvation, the anchor of Faith, the refuge 


of Hope, the rule of Charity, the true foundation 


of the Christian religion, and the richest treasure 
of the Christian Church.” ‘So long,” he says, 


“as this doctrine is maintained in its integrity, 


faith must sink into decay and ruin. 


Christianity itself and the peace and blessedness 
of all who believe in Christ are beyond the reach 
of danger ; but if it is rejected, or in any way 
impaired, the whole structure of the Christian 
Yr 

Such words as these are true only of the 
Atonement itself; they cannot be justly used _ 


concerning any doctrine or theory of the Atone- 
ment. There are large numbers of Christian men 
who have never been able to discover any direct 


t Note A. 
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relation between the Death of Christ and the 
forgiveness of sin, and who sometimes protest 
with vehement moral indignation against the 
doctrine which alone explains the power of the 
Cross over their own conscience and heart. It 
remains true that Christ’s Death—though they 
know neither how nor why—has done more 
than either His teaching or His life to constrain 
and enable them to trust in the mercy of God 
for the pardon of sin; and. because Christ is 
the Propitiation for the sins of the world, God 
has responded to their trust, and they are eternally 
saved. ‘For it isnot the doctrine of- the Death 
of Christ that atones for human sin, but the Death 
itself ; and great as are the uses of the doctrine 
in promoting the healthy and vigorous develop- 
ment of the spiritual life, the Death of Christ has 
such a’ wonderful power, that it inspires faith in 
God, and purifies the heart, though the doctrine 
of the Atonement may be unknown or denied. 
_Even among those who accept, in their direct 
and obvious sense, the explicit declarations of 
Holy Scripture, that “Christ once suffered for 
sins, the. Just for the unjust, to bring us to God,” 
there are very many—and perhaps their namber 
is rapidly increasing—who shrink from the 
attempt to determine the precise function of the 
Death of Christ in human redemption. Reverence 
restrains their speculation, In the presence “of 
the Son of God, dying for the sins of men, they 
can only acknowledge with penitence the great- 
ness of their guilt and adore the infinite tender- 
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ness and strength of the Divine Love. Or they 
believe that the mystery of His Death transcends 
the limits of human intelligence, and belongs to 
provinces of the Divine life and thought which 
are altogether inaccessible to us. Or the history 
of theological doctrine has convinced them that 
the attempt to form a theory of the Atonement 
is not only presumptuous but perilous, and will 
inevitably introduce into our conception of the 
supreme manifestation of the Divine Mercy 
elements derived from human imperfection, by 
which its moral and spiritual power will be 
diminished and its original glory obscured. It 
is even feared, and not without reason, that we 
may so speculate on the relations between the 
Death of Christ and the Divine government of 
the human race, as to provoke men to-deny that, 
in any sense, the Lord Jesus Christ died to atone 
for the sins of the world. We are warned that 
the fact may be rejected, because our explanations 
of it are incredible. 


No one who has thought much on this doctrine 
can be insensible either to the difficulties which 
encompass it, or to the grave and complicated 
evils which a false conception of it may ‘inflict 
on the life of the Church. The difficulties are 
obvious. In the present condition of theological 
thought many of them are insoluble ; and it is 
more than doubtful whether some of them will 
ever disappear until we have the open vision of 
God on the other side of death. 
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For any complete theory of the Atonement 
must include a definition of the eternal relations 
between the Son of God and the Father. It is 
the habit of some modern theological thinkers 
to say that the names by which we know the 
several Persons of the Trinity are derived from 
their revealed relations to mankind. This may 
be conceded; but surely these relations are 
conditioned by relations deeper than themselves. 
We cannot imagine that He whom we know as 
the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ 
could have laid aside His glory and assumed the 
‘same relationship to the Son that the Son assumed 
to Him: if this were possible, then the relation- 
ship as known to us between the Lord Jesus Christ 
and the Father would be purely contingent and 
arbitrary, and would rest on no eternal fact in 
the nature of God.. What may be described as 
the internal and mutual relations of the Trinity 
must contain the ultimate solution of some of the 
questions suggested by the relation of Christ in 
His redemptive work to the Father. But the 
development of the doctrine of the Trinity has 
been practically arrested for thirteen or fourteen 
hundred years ; and in those early centuries when 
that doctrine absorbed the theological thought 
of the Church, the theory of the Atonement had 
as yet assumed so rudimentary and imperfect a 
form that it was impossible for theologians to 
appreciate the close and profound relations 
between these two great provinces of Christian * 
speculation. During the Athanasian controversies 
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the construction of the doctrine of the Trinity 
suffered very seriously through the absence of 
a just theory of the Atonement; and until the 
doctrine of the Trinity has received a much 
richer and fuller development, there are questions 
relating to the theory of the Atonement to which 
we can give no reply. 

Nor, on the other hand, has the thought of the 
Church ever reached a firm, coherent, and 
permanent conception of the original relation of 
the Eternal Word or Son of God to the created 
universe, and especially to our own race—a rela- 
tion which appears to underlie the possibility of 
the Incarnation of our Lord Jesus Christ, and to 
involve the solution of some of the severest 
speculative difficulties connected with the theory 
of Redemption. It cannot, indeed, be alleged 
that the question has never been seriously investi- 
gated. It was forced upon the consideration of 
the early Church by the wild dreams of Gnosti- 
cism ; it was partially illustrated by the profound 
thought of Athanasius; it was not overlooked by 
the schoolmen of the Middle Ages ; it has occupied 
a prominent place in the noblest theological 
speculation of Germany during the last half 
century. But the question has never passed out 
of the province of speculation into the province 
of faith. It belongs to theologians, and not to the 
commonalty of the Church. The great words of 
St. Paul—‘ For in Him were all things created 
that are in heaven and that are in earth, visible 
and invisible, whether they be thrones or dominions 
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or principalities cr powers ; all things were created 


= 


by Him and for [eic unto] Him: and He is before 
all things, and in Him all things consist ” :—give 
us a glimpse of vast and fruitful provinces of truth 
which are almost unknown to us. They have 
been traversed from time to time by the solitary 
path of adventurous speculation, but the Church 
has never made her home there: the golden 
harvests are unreaped; not even a wandering 
sect has pitched its tents and fed its flocks on 
those rich and boundless plains. They belong to 
a remote and glorious realm lying far beyond the 
frontiers of familiar truth—a realm whose moun- 
tain ranges and whose rivers are laid down in no 
theological survey which the Church has accepted 
as authentic, and whose wealth has never enriched 
the common thought of Christendom. All things 
were created “in Him,” “by Him,” “for Him ;” 
“in Him all things consist ””—these wonderful 
words are still ‘dark with excess of light.” 
They affirm the existence and define the 
character of relations between the Divine person- 
ality of the Lord Jesus Christ and the universe 
which we have never been able to grasp ; but a 
clear conception of these relations is indispensable 
to a satisfactory theory of the Atonement. 

There are some other preliminary questions 
lying on the border land of philosophy and of 
theology, of which at present we appear to have 
discovered no final and generally accepted solution, 
although the solution has been repeatedly attempted 
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both in ancient and in modern times. How, for 
instance, are we to conceive of the law of right- 
eousness, which we have violated by the sins for 
which Christ died? Is the law the expression of 
God’s arbitrary will, or is it necessary and eternal? 
If necessary and eternal, is God so related to it 


that His freedom is determined and controlled by 


the law, so that the law is supreme and God only 
its minister ? Or is there a sense in which, even 


- in relation to the eternal law of righteousness, He 
_ is “God over all, blessed for evermore” ? 


These questions, again, involve the nature and 


necessity of Punishment. Are we to think of 


Punishment as a stern but benignant expedient 
for the discipline of God’s moral creatures? Or 


are the penalties which vindicate the authority 


of the Divine law rooted in principles as necessary 


- and immutable as those which are expressed in its 


precepts ? 

In the presence of questions like these, which 
confront us on the very threshold of any serious 
inquiry into the doctrine of the Atonement, the 
hardihood of speculation must be abashed ; and it 
may appear to many devout minds that the 


_ inquiry is not only presumptuous and perilous, but 


profane. Some of these problems are confessedly 
insoluble in the present condition of theological 
science ; some of them appear to lie beyond the 
farthest range of our intellectual powers. We can 


find peace and strength and consolation in the 


certainty of the remission of sins for Christ’s sake. 


Is it not safer to cease to speculate on the mode 
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in which His Death is related to the Divine 
government and to the redemption of our race ? 
To confess the limitations of human knowledge is 
the part not only of devout humility, but of the 
highest wisdom. When God descended in clouds 
and fire and glory on the mountain in the desert, 
the people were commanded to stand afar off, and 
were warned that if they ventured, at the impulse 
of a daring curiosity, to “ break through unto the 
Lord to gaze,” they would perish. Are we not 
guilty of a similar offence in attempting to 
penetrate a more august and awful mystery? The 
words of Richard Hooker express the temper 
which we should cherish in all our thoughts on 
the ways of God, and never is that temper more 
necessary than when we are contemplating the 
very Crisis and agony of the Divine struggle with 
the sins and miseries of mankind, the supreme 
act of the Divine love, the central mystery towards 
which all other mysteries converge: ‘‘ Dangerous 
it were for the feeble brain of man to wade far 
into the doings of the Most High, whom, although, 
to know be life, and joy to make mention of His 
name, yet our soundest knowledge is to know that 
we know Him not as, indeed, He is, neither can 
- know Him; and our safest eloquence concerning 
Him is our silence, when we confess without 
confession that His glory is inexplicable, His 
greatness above our capacity and reach. He is 
above, and we upon earth ; therefore it behoveth 
our words to be wary and few,” : 

* Ecclesiastical Polity, bk. 1. cap. 2; Works, vol. i. p. 201. 
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We may accept the caution, but it is doubtful 
whether it lies within our power to remain neutral 
in the presence of conflicting theories of the 
Atonement. The fundamental question, Whether 
the Death of Christ has a direct relation to the 
remission of sins, or whether it was simply a great 
appeal of the Divine love to the human race— 
‘““God’s method of conquering the human heart” 
—determines the whole attitude of the Christian 
soul to Christ. One of these two conceptions we 
must accept, one we must reject, not merely as 
theologians, but as Christians. One of these two 
theories is implicated in every devotional act, in 
every confession of sin, in every prayer for forgive- 
ness, in every thanksgiving for redemption. 

If we say that we are sure that the Death of 
Christ reveals the infinite love of God, but that we 
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cannot tell whether it has a direct relation to © 


human sin and human forgiveness, and that we 
must be satisfied to remain in doubt, we do not 
liberate ourselves from the responsibility of a 
decision. Our election between the rival theories 
is made, even when we think that we have refused 
to make it. What we relegate to the shadowy 
region of uncertainty forms no spiritual habit and 
quickens no spiritual affection ; what we regard 
as true, becomes one of the active forces of our 
spiritual life. 

If we go so far as to acknowledge that there are 
parts of our Lord’s teaching, and of the teaching 
‘of His Apostles, which are perfectly conclusive in 
favour of one of these alternatives—the alternative 
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which represents the almost unanimous faith of 
Christendom from the earliest times to our own— 
it is hardly possible for us to escape a conception 
of the Sacrifice of Christ which will amount to a 
theory of the Atonement. We may refuse to 
speculate on the necessities of the Divine 
government or of the Divine nature, which 
the Death of Christ has been supposed to satisfy, 
or on its precise relation to the exercise of the 
Divine mercy in the remission of sin; but if 
there is habitual trust in the Lord Jesus Christ, as 
the Propitiation for the sins of the world, we shall 
have a theory, spite of ourselves. 

It seems very difficult to attribute any religious 
authority to the New Testament writers and yet 
to refuse to accept a theory of the Atonement. 
The rudiments of a theory are contained in all the 
terms by which they describe the nature and 
purpose of the Death of Christ. “Christ died for 
the ungodly ;” He “suffered, ... the Just for 
the unjust ;” these words must either remain non- 
significant for us, or else we must make our choice 
between interpreting them as meaning that the 
Death of Christ had a vicarious, or perhaps a 
representative, character, or as meaning nothing 
more than that in some general way His death was 
intended for our advantage ; and if we accept the 
last hypothesis we have still to determine the kind 
of benefit that we derive from it. 

The Apostles often represent the Death of 
Christ as a “ransom,” and speak of its effect as 
“redemption.” We can, of course, practically 
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obliterate these expressions by declining to attach 
any meaning to them ; but if we feel that to cancel 
isolated passages in the mere text of the apostolic 
writings is a less presumptuous offence than to 
cancel ideas which are wrought into: the whole 
substance of apostolic teaching, we shall endeavour 
to discover what conception of the Death of 
Christ underlies expressions in which it’ is repre- 
sented as being analogous to the price that is paid 
for the ransom of slaves. 
__ That the Apostles believed in the existence of a 
very intimate relation between human sin and the 
Sacrifice of Christ, is indisputable. Not in set and 


uniform phrases, but under a considerable variety 


of forms, they affirm that it was for our sins that 
Christ suffered. It is not easy—it is, perhaps, 
impossible—for those who are constantly reading 
the New Testament to leave this relation vague 
and indefinite. We shall incline either to the 
theory that Christ suffered for our sins, because 
suffering came! upon Him instead of coming on 
us, or that in the depth and perfection of His 
sympathy with us our guilt seemed to become 
His own, or that His death was simply the natural 
result of the antagonism of the human heart to 
perfect goodness, and that He therefore “ suffered 
for sins,” just as all good men have suffered who 
elected to endure the worst that malice and 
wickedness could inflict upon them rather than be 
unfaithful to God. In any case, we adopt a 
theological theory. 

There are other forms under which the Death 
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of Christ is represented in the New Testament 
which make it still more difficult to practise a 
severe abstinence from all speculation on this 
great mystery. When, for instance, St. John 
affirms that our Lord Jesus Christ ‘is the Propi- 
tiation for our sins; and not for ours only, but 
also for the sins of the whole world,” the 
Apostle does not simply affirm that in some unde- 
fined way the Lord Jesus Christ secures for us the 
Divine pardon : he expresses a definite conception 
ofthe way in which Christ secures it. We may 
refuse to analyse this conception; we may 
pronounce it impossible to determine whether a 
Propitiation was necessary before God could 
forgive us, or how, and in what sense, Christ was 
a Propitiation ; but if we admit this conception of 
the work of Christ into our minds at all, we 
surrender ourselves to a theological theory. The - 
results of refusing to make the theory a definite 
object of reflection may be most mischievous. 
We may come almost unconsciously to ascribe to 
God those blind movements of passion which, 
among ourselves, are sometimes exhausted by the 
infliction of cruel suffering, and sometimes placated 
by ignominious submission or by still more igno- 
minious intercession : our idea of God may be 
corrupted, and we may involve the Sacrifice of - 
Christ in the deepest dishonour. To speculate is 
perilous ; not to speculate may be more perilous 
still. 
It is very possible for our theory of the Atone- 
~ ment to be crude and incoherent, but it is hardly 
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possible to have no theory at all. Some concep- 
tion, however vague, of the relations between 
human sin and the Death of Christ, and between 
the Death of Christ and the Divine forgiveness, 
will take form and substance in the mind of every 
;man who is in the habit of reading the New 
Testament, and who believes that the teaching of 
Christ and of His Apostles reveals the thought of 
God. 

Further, to insist that a due reverence for the 
awful greatness of God requires us to accept the 
fact that we are forgiven for Christ’s sake, but to 
‘make no attempt to discover the principles of the 
Divine government or the perfections of the 
Divine nature which the fact illustrates, appears 
to be inconsistent with the characteristic spirit of 
the Christian revelation and a renunciation of the 
prerogatives which belong to the sons of God. 
“The entrance of Thy words giveth light :” 
this is the testimony of one who lived in those 
early times when God dwelt apart, when “ clouds 
and darkness” were round about Him, and the 
hearts of saints were longing for that clearer 
vision of His glory which was to be the joy and 
wonder of later and happier generations. Even 
then the Divine Word was something more than 
‘a dark formula in an unknown tongue. It was 
not an incantation or a spell. When it came to 
men even as a definite law the underlying prin- 

ciple shone through. 

It was necessary, no doubt, in the earlier stages 
of the history of our race that the Will should be 
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chastened and disciplined by authoritative com- 
mandments; for men must be formed to the 
practice of the elementary virtues before it. is 
possible for them to recognise the beauty and 
nobleness and eternal obligation of Righteous- 
ness. But commandments which at first seemed 
arbitrary were so transfigured that to devout souls 
the Divine “statutes” became “songs” which 
filled with music the house of their pilgrimage. 
When the heir differed nothing irom a servant, 
though he was lord of all, God relaxed the bonds 
of mere external authority for those who had the 
spirit of children, and treated them not as slaves, 
but as sons. Now that “the fulness of time has 
come” it is at once our duty and our blessedness 
to accept complete: emancipation, and to “stand 
fast in the liberty wherewith Christ hath made us 
tree.” 

This liberty is something more than exemption 
from the mere inconveniences imposed by the 
irksome restraints of the ancient law. It is one 
of the noblest prerogatives of that higher and 
more intimate relationship to the Father into 
which we have entered through our union with 
Christ. It determines the spirit and form of the 
whole revelation of God’s character and will, and 
it should determine our own attitude in ‘the 
presence of that revelation. 

The precepts of the Lord Jesus Christ are all of 
a kind to enlighten the conscience, and not merely 
to control the will. They are useless so long as 
the principles of which they are the expression 
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do not shine in their own light. They are posi- 
tively mischievous to those who try to obey them 
as rules instead of using them freely as aids to the 
apprehension of great ethical and spiritual laws. 
“ Give to him that asketh thee, and from him ‘that 
would borrow of thee, turn not thou away ;” 
“Take no thought for your life, what ye shall eat, 
or what ye shall drink; nor yet for your body 
what ye shall put on;” “Judge not, that ye be 


-not judged ;”—these commandments and many 


others are unavailable as mere rules: of. conduct, 
They fulfil a higher purpose, and are intended. so 


_ to’ exalt: and purify our ideal of perfection: that 


every Christian man may become a law to himself. 
- The revelation of Truth in the New Testament 
conforms to the same method. It comes to us 
not as dogma, but'as doctrine. We are “ taught 
of God,” and are not merely required to profess 
our faith in the articles of a creed. There are, no 
doubt, positive declarations that the Lord Jesus 
Christ was God manifest in the flesh,—declara- 
tions which have been built up by theologians 
into massive ‘arguments for the defence of the 
great truth of our Lord’s divinity. But the 


reverence and worship with which we bow down 


before Him who is seated at God’s right hand, 
“far above all principality, and power, and might; 
and dominion, and every name that is named, not 
only in this world, but also in that which is to 
come,” the loyal homage that we offer to “the 
King of kings and Lord of lords” are not the 
answer of a blind submission to the “ proof-texts” 
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of dogmatic theology. We, too, have seen “ His 
glory, the glory as of the only-begotten of the 
Father,” ‘we have heard Him ourselves, and 
know that this is indeed the Christ, the Saviour of 
the world.” 

“He that followeth Me”—this was His own 
promise—‘ shall not walk in darkness, but shall 
have the light of life.’ He has declared that if 
we “continue” in His ‘ Word,” we “shall know 
the Truth.” What we receive at first on His bare 
authority, we shall come to know for ourselves— 
as He knew it ; not, indeed, with the same fulness 
and completeness of knowledge, but with the same 
directness of intuition. 

If it should be said that this immediate know- 
ledge of spiritual truth is transcendental, and that 
even those to whom it comes in largest measure 
may be unable to translate it into the forms of the 
logical understanding; that the vision of God 
which is promised to “the pure in heart” is one 
thing, and the theory of God which is attempted 
by the theological or philosophical intellect a 
different thing altogether, I admit it. This admis- 
sion, however, can be of little service to those who 
contend that the Death of Christ as the Propitia- 
tion for the sins of the world is a mystery of 
which we can know nothing, and which we cannot 
attempt to penetrate without presumption. All 
theological theories, which are anything more 
than empirical classifications of Scripture texts, 
are imperfect attempts to express in the language 
of the intellect what has been immediately revealed 
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to the spirit ; as all scientific theories are attempts 
to express in the language of the intellect what 
has been immediately revealed to the senses. We 
are related to two worlds—the world of physical 
phenomena and the world of spiritual facts and 
persons. Of both we have an immediate and 
direct, though limited, knowledge.. The function 
discharged by science for the knowledge which 
comes to us, we know not how, of the boundless 
and incessant flux of colour, and sound, and form 
in the material universe, is discharged by theology 
for the knowledge which comes to us, we know 
not how, of the universe of spiritual life and 
action. That there should be presumption in the 
attempt of sinful creatures like ourselves to look 
on the very face of God, I could understand. I 
could understand the humility and dread with 
_ which devout men might warn us that so long as 
the imperfections of this mortal condition are still 
_ upon us, it must be presumptuous to invoke the 
illumination of the Holy Ghost to reveal to us the 
_ very thought and life of God as expressed in the 
redemptive work of Christ; but such warnings 
_ cannot be listened to, for it was of this immediate 
revelation that our Lord was speaking when He 
said, “This is life eternal, that they might know 
Thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ whom 
Thou hast sent.” And since we are encouraged 
to hope and to pray for this transcendent know- 
ledge, it is difficult to perceive how we can be 
guilty of presumption in attempting to give to 
what has been revealed to us accurate intellectual 
6 
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expréssion. And this is what I mean by a theory 
of the Atonement. 


I propose, therefore, in this series of Lectures to 
show that there is a direct relation between the 
Déath of Christ atid the remission of sins, and to 
investigate the principles and grounds of that 
relation. I have first to establish a Fact, and then 
to attémpt the construction of a Theory. 


The proof that in the New Testament our | 
Lord’s Death is represented as the objective 
ground on which God absolves us from sin and 
delivers us ftom eternal destruction has been 
exhibited with great elaboration and with a large 
amount of exegetical learning in many treatises on 
the’ Atonement. All the passages have been 
classified and carefully analysed which affirm that 
our Lord died for sinners, that He died for our 
sins, that He bore our sins, that He was made sin 
‘ for us, that He was made a curse for us, that we 
\ have temission of sins and deliverance from wrath 
through Him, that He gave His life as a ransom 
for us, that His death was a Sacrifice, that He is 
the Propitiation for the sitis of the world. The 
collection of passages seems to be very complete, 
and I do not know that the classification can be 
improved. Nor is there much to be added to the 
criticism and illustration of the separate texts on 
which the argument is built, for since the days of 
Socinus these texts have been investigated and 
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reinvestigated in the interests of hostile schodls of 
theology. | 
It is not my intention, therefore, to’ présetit the 


_afguinent precisely in this form. The proof as it 


stands appears to me to be Conclusive, and within 
the narrow limits of this series of Lectures it may 
not be possible fot ime to ddd anything to its 
cogency. But I propose to adopt a somewhat 
different method; Which, if it were properly 
handled, might, I think, greatly strengthen the 
arguinent. 

It must be obvious to every reader of the New 


_ Testament that a mefe catalogue of texts in which 


any great tiuth is definitely taught can never give 
a just itipression of the place which that’ truth 


held in thé thought and faith of ‘the apostles. 
_ This observation has 4 special application to texts 


selected from the apostolic epistles. For these 
epistles were for the most part occasional writings. 
They were suggested by accidental circumstances. 
The space which is givén to the illustration of 
particular doctrines or duties was determined, not 
by the intrinsic and permanent importance of the 
doctrines or duties themselves, but by thé perils 
which threatened the Christian faith or the Chris- 
tian integrity of the Churches to which they were 


Written, and by many other circumstances of ‘a 


temporary character. The exhortations addressed 


_to the Church at Corinth to contribute liberally to 


the rélief of the distressed Christians in Judzea fill 
as many columns in the Second Epistle to’ the 


Corinthians as the discussion of the doctrine of 
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the Resurrection in the First Epistle. The moral 
scandals and disorders in the Corinthian Church 
occupy as many pages in the two epistles to that 
Church as the doctrine of Justification in the 
Epistle to the Romans ; and these disorders and 
scandals were of a kind which are never likely to 
occur except in the transition from a heathen to a 
Christian life. 

The frequency and distinctness with which a 
doctrine is asserted in the apostolic writings is, 
therefore, no test of its importance. It might 
even be contended with considerable plausibility 
that the importance of a doctrine is likely to be in 
the inverse ratio of the number of passages in 
which it is. directly taught ; for the central and 
most characteristic truths of the Christian Faith 
are precisely those which the Churches were least 
likely to abandon.» These truths were safe, and 
the Epistles generally deal with the truths which 
were in danger. Even in writing to Churches 
largely composed of converts from heathenism, it 
was not necessary for St. Paul to dwell at length 
on the unity of God and to denounce idolatry, for 
if a man was a Christian at all, he had finally 
abandoned the altars and the divinities of his 
heathen countrymen. Nor was it necessary to 
reiterate that Jesus of Nazareth is the Son of God 
and the Saviour of men, for unless men had 
acknowledged His claims they would have had 
no place in the Churches to which the Epistles 
were addressed. From the very nature of the 
apostolic writings those truths which belong to 
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the essence of the Christian creed are, for the 
most part, implied rather than explicitly taught ; 
they are appealed to and taken for granted as the 

recognised motives to Christian living and the 
recognised sources of Christian hope and consola- 
tion; they are frequently the inspiration of rap- 
turous thanksgiving, and they frequently constitute 
the substance and the argument of a prayer. 

To make collections of “ proof-texts” is there- 
fore an unsatisfactory means of arriving at a 
knowledge of apostolic faith. We must resort to 
less easy and less direct methods. Some of the 
passages which are most decisive in the determina- 
tion of what the Apostles believed could find no 
place in such arrangements of “proofs” as are 
common in theological treatises. 

An illustration of what I mean occurs in the 
well-known passage on the Lord’s Supper in the 
First Epistle to the Corinthians. Its direct 
intention is to rescue the Lord’s Supper from 
dishonour and to secure its reverential celebration. 
St. Paul uses words which have caused many 
devout persons to approach the Lord’s Table 
with dread. But that in a Church founded by 
the Apostle himself a very short time before the 
Epistle was written, it should have been possible 
for thé Lord’s Supper to be associated with the 
disgraceful excesses which he rebukes, and that in 
rebuking them he makes no use of the awful 
argument which would have come at once to the 
lips of a priest of the Church of Rome or a 
Ritualistic priest of the Church of England, is a 
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proof, from which there can be no appeal, that St. 
Paul had never taught and did not believe that 
the consecrated bread and wine are changed into 
the body and blood of Christ, ‘ 

To, take, another illustration. There is no 
passage in the New. Testament which is more 
destructive of the humanitarian theory of our 
Lord’s person than. that in which St. John. says 
that ‘' every spirit that confesseth not that Jesus 
Christ is come in the flesh is not of God ; and this 
is that spirit of Antichrist, whereof ye have heard 
that it should come ; and even now already is it in 
the world.” + . 

As a‘ proof-text” these words would be alleged 
in support of the truth that our Lord was really 
man ; but that it should have been necessary for 
the Apostle to assert His humanity with such 
vehemence is an absolute demonstration that the 
Church had been taught to regard Him as being 
infinitely more; than man. In our times the 
philosophical difficulties of the Incarnation are 
often solved by the denial of the superhuman 
dignity of our Lord; but this was impossible in 
the first century... His superhuman dignity had so 
‘filled the imagination of the Church, that the 
solution was sought in the denial of His humanity. 

No catena of quotations can adequately repre- 
sent the overwhelming evidence that the Apostles 
believed in the Divinity of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
If all the “ proof-texts” usually alleged from the 
apostolic epistles in support.of this doctrine were 

tJ * 1 John iv. 3. 
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cancelled, the proof would remain almost as strong 
as before. There is hardly a page in which it is 
not clear that to the founders of the Christian 
_Church, Christ was infinitely more than an inspired 
teacher or an example of perfect holiness, He is 
never out of their thoughts. All their teaching 
centres in Him, and.in Him they find the sanction 
of every duty and the foundation of every hope. 
To the saved He is wisdom and righteousness, 
sanctification and redemption; and when He is 
revealed from heaven with His mighty angels, and 
in flaming fire, the lost are to be punished: with 
eternal destruction. The history of the world 
before His Incarnation was a long and. weary 
waiting for His coming, and with His second 
adyent the history of. the world is to come to a 
close. In Him all earthly relations are trans- 
figured, and those who are one with Him have 
already passed into the kingdom of heaven. He 
is the object of a reverence which cannot, be 
distinguished. from worship, and of a love as 
fervent as that which glows in the anthems of the 
cherubim and seraphim that surround the throne 
of God, In Him the Apostles “live and move 
and haye their being,’ His will is their supreme 
law ; His glory their supreme end ; His approba- 
tion their supreme reward. To select a score of 
passages in which it is affirmed that Christ is God, 
or in which divine attributes, divine prerogatives, 
or divine works are ascribed to Him, and to treat 
these, quotations as though they constituted’ the 
evidence that, to St. Paul, St. Peter, and. St, John, 
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the Lord Jesus Christ was God manifest in the 
flesh, is to do injustice to the argument. - The real 
proof lies in the absolute sovereignty in which 
| Christ is enthroned over their moral and spiritual 
life ; and the illustrations of this can hardly be 
subjected to logical analysis and arrangement. 
What is true of the Divinity of our Lord is also 
true of His Atonement for human sin. That the 
Apostles regarded the Death of Christ as a Sacri- 
fice and Propitiation for the sins of the world 
appears in many passages which yield no direct 
_ testimony to the doctrine. It sometimes deter- 
mines the form and structure of an elaborate 
argument, which falls to pieces if this truth js 
denied. At other times it gives pathos and power 
to a practical appeal. It accounts for some of the 
misconceptions and misrepresentations of apostolic 
teaching. It explains the absence from the 
apostolic writings of very much that we should 
certainly have found in them if the Apostles had 
not believed that for Christ’s sake, and not merely 
because of the effect on our hearts of what Christ 
has revealed, God grants us remission of sins, It 
penetrates the whole substance of their theological 
and ethical teaching, and is the very root of their 
religious life. If, instead of selecting passages in 
which it is categorically affirmed that Christ died 
for us—died that we might have remission of sins, 
died as a Propitiation for sin—wwe selected those 
which would lose all their force and all their 
significance if this truth were rejected, it would be 
necessary to quote a large part of the’ New 
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Testament. For reasons which I shall attempt to 
explain in the next Lecture, it is equally impossi- 
ble to exhibit the testimony of the four Gospels to 
this truth by the mere enumeration of those 
passages in our Lord’s teaching in which He 
speaks of the nature and purpose of His Death. 


It may appear to some persons that the questions 
which I propose to discuss have no longer any 
real interest to mankind. It can hardly be said 
indeed that the temper of our times is not favour- 
able to theological investigation. But in this 
country, at least, the great race of dogmatic 
theologians has disappeared, and purely doctrinal 
controversies, which once created fierce excite- 
ment, and in which the noblest intellects of 
Christendom revealed the wealth of their learning 
and the splendour of their genius, have come to 
be regarded with indifference. But surely the 
question whether the original teachers of the 
Christian Faith represented the Death of Christ as 
a Propitiation for the sins of mankind, is invested, 
at least, with the greatest historical interest by the 
vast and enduring influence which their writings 
have exerted, not only on the religious thought, 
but on the civilisation and political fortunes of the 
foremost races of the modern world. 

The questions we are to investigate have an 
interest of another kind; for in the whole range 
of problems which have exercised the genius of 
men from the very dawn of philosophy to our own 
times, there are none which transcend in majesty, 
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in difficulty, or in speculative. importance, the 
problems of which a true theory of the Atonement 
ought. to contain a partial if: not a complete 
solution. 

But it is neither the historical nor the specula- 
tive interest of this subject that has induced me to 
undertake to discuss it. The Christian Faith, in 
the judgment both of its enemies and its friends, 
is at this) moment: threatened by dangers as 
formidable as! any which it has ever had to 
confront during the whole course of its history. 
For myself I am unable to discover any signs that 
its power is decaying, much less that its glory is 
destined to early extinction. In our own days, 
and after the lapse of eighteen centuries, its 
influence is| gradually. extending among the 
civilised populations of Asia ; it is redeeming the 
races of Central and Southern Africa from bar- 
barism ; it is giving intellectual culture and a 
higher morality, as well.as a purer faith, to the 
scattered tribes of the Pacific Ocean; and, not: 
withstanding all adverse appearances, it is, I 
believe, maintaining its power over the kindred 
nations of Europe and America. The very bitter- 
ness and vehemence, the anger and the scorn, the 
infinite variety of argument, and the inexhaustible 
energy of hostility with which Christianity is 
assailed, demonstrate how strongly it is entrenched 
in the common faith and common traditions of 
Christian, nations, and demonstrate, too, the 
intensity of the devotion and the depth of the 
reverence with which it is cherished in the hearts 
- of innumerable Christian men. 


| There were times, indeed, when the Christian 
priesthood exerted an authority in the States of 
Europe. which they have happily lost, The 
science and learning of the West were in the 
hands of the doctors of the Church, and the 
priests of Rome inherited the great traditions and 
the. principles of policy which had made the 
Eternal City the mistress of the world. They 

laid a strong hand on the vigorous but uncultivated — 
and superstitious nations which overran the dis- 
located provinces of the fallen empire, and 
governed them by their sagacity, by their courage, 
by their knowledge of the science of legislation, 
by their general intellectual superiority, by thé 
compactness of their organisation, and by their 
jofty pretensions to be the representatives of the 
august authority of God and the channels of. His 
infinite mercy. Those were the days when the 
wealth and power of princes were at the command 
of the Church; and, majestic cathedrals. and 
stately monasteries, enriched with costly marbles, 
with, curious sculpture, with shrines of silver and 
of gold, rose towards heaven in every country of 
Europe from the North Sea to the shores of the 
Mediterranean ; and bishops were the chancellors 
and. ambassadors of mighty kingdoms, and great 
priests outshone the splendour and defeated the 
ambition of great nobles. They were “ Ages of 
Faith ;” but the Faith was not the Faith which 
listens for itself to the voice of God, and finds in 
Him absolution from guilt, consolation in sorrow, 
and the hope which triumphs over death and 
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exults in the vision of an immortality of glory. It 
clung to the priest rather than to Christ, and was 
filled with awe and wonder by the power and 
magnificence of the Church rather than with 
devout fear and perfect joy by the majesty and 
love of the living God.t And so, when the rulers 
of the Church became luxurious, feeble, and 
corrupt, and when the great resources of the races 
which they had disciplined and civilised began to 
be developed, the Ages of Faith gradually 
vanished away. 

Many causes contributed to that great revolu- 
tion.. The orators, philosophers, and poets of the 
ancient world rising from the tomb of centuries 
wrested from priests and monks the intellectual 
supremacy which had been a principal element of 
their power. Statesmen and kings, who had 
learnt the art and principles of government from 
the Church, began to desire to govern for them- 
selves, and they chafed under the pretensions of 
ecclesiastical consuls deriving their authority from 
Rome. The schism widened; the revolt went 
on ; every new generation added new elements of 
bitterness to the conflict ; and now that a great 
part of Europe has finally broken away from the 
control of the Church, it has become apparent 
that though Christendom had submitted to the 


1 Les évéques avoient remplacé, pour lui [Clovis], non 
point les prétres de la Germanie, mais les idoles dans le culte. 
desquelles il avoit été élevé. ‘Cetoient les évéques qu'il 
servoit, qu'il adoroit, et il pactisoit avec eux comme un 
homme accoutumé a encenser des. fétiches. —Sismondi, 
Précis de V Historie des Frangais, vol. i. page 39. 
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ascendency of the priesthood, it had never 
really submitted to the authority of Christ. 

The irreligion and the unbelief which were 
once suppressed by the power of a vast ecclesias- 
tical organisation, are suppressed no longer ; and 
the sullen moral resistance which was offered for 
centuries to the true Faith, and which revealed 
itself in the violent passions, the coarse vices, and 
the rude superstitions of an ignorant population, 
reveals itself now in an active and energetic 
intellectual antagonism. 

There may, however, be as much living Faith 
in God in these days of open revolt against the 
throne of Christ as in the days when the Church 
ruled the nations with an uncontested authority. 
But the revolt is general. Unbelief has become 
not only articulate, but eloquent. It is rich in the 
old learning, and it claims for its own the new 
sciences. It has the audacity of youth and the 
restless energy of genius. Its hostility to the 
characteristic truths and claims of the Christian 
revelation is relentless and uncompromising. I 
prefer the new conditions of the conflict to the 
old. We are stripped of every adventitious 
advantage. Henceforth the triumphs of the 
Church will be real—the triumphs of the 
truth of Christ and of the power of the Holy 
Ghost. 

In this hour—not of peril, but of fierce struggle 
—the Church must use all her varied and bound- 
less résources—her science, her learning, her 
logic, her eloquence—and must use them with a 
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patience, a courage, and an energy corresponding 
to the great issues of the strife: - 

But our true strength lies in those moral and 
spiritual forces by which, in all ages, thé victories 
of the kingdom of heaven have been won. We 
must not be satisfied with an attempt to demon- 
strate the authority of the Chtistian Faith ; we 
must so preach it that, even apart froth demon: 
stration, its authority shall be confessed. The 
consciences of men must be miade to apprehend 
the reality of sin, and their hearts tiust be Alled 
with dread and with hope by the angér atid the 
mercy of the living God. The mysterious instinct, 
suppressed but not destroyed, which bears witness 
to the kinship of the human soul to the Father of 
spirits, must be quickened into activity ; and then, 
without any argument of ours, men will recognise 
in the voice of Christ an august sovereignty to 
which they cannot refuse to do homage, and will 
discover for themselves that in dying, the Just for 
the unjust, to bring us to God; He has met the 
deepest wants of their spititual life, as well ‘as 
revealed the infinite wealth and tenderness of the 
Divine love. 

The power of the Spirit of God is with us, and 
He, in wonderful ways, finds direct avcess to the 
innermost life of man, piercing through intellec- 
tual difficulties and antagonisms which seemed to 
create invincible obstacles to the Truth: The 
human conscience and heart are also with us. 
There is an indestructible conviction in the 

“ human soul that God must be on the side of 
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righteousness, and that all sin must be intolerable 


_ to Him. There are vague fears of His displeasure 
which cannot be dissipated; thete is a réstless 
_ craving for access to Him ; there is a sensé of 


lonelinéss and desolation so long as the soul has 
not found Him, which no intellectual or sensual 
excitements can permanently stifle; there is a 


_ hope, faint and faltering, yet with strange vitality 


vr? a re 


_ in it, that although God seems no longer “nigh at 


hand,” He cannot have forsaken and forgotten us 
altogether, and that in some way He will surely 
return to us. 

It is because the great truths and laws, of which 
the Atonement of Christ is the highest and most 
perfect expression, appeal directly to these central 
and enduring elements of the moral life of man, 
and because the Atonement satisfies what in every 
age, and through all the changes of his intellectual 
and social condition, is man’s chief necessity, that 
we in our times should rely upon the power of the + 
Death of Christ for the triumph of the Divine 
Righteousness and Love over the doubt as well as 


_ the sins and sorrows of mankind.’ We ourselves 
_ may derive inspiration and energy from the truths 


which we must preach to others, for the zeal of 


. the Church has always been kindled into intensest 
fervour at the Cross of the Lord Jesus Christ ; 


and the Cross has always been the symbol of her 
strength and the prophecy of her victories. 

I may be unable to contribute any additional 
force to the evidence that the Death of the Lord 
Jesus Christ was an Atonement for sin, and I may 
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fail to illustrate its relation to the life of God, the 
life of man, and the laws of the spiritual universe ; 
but if any of those who listen to these Lectures, 
and any of those who read them, are drawn to 
deeper and devouter thought upon the mystery 
~ and glory of His great Sacrifice, I shall not have 
written or spoken in vain. 


LECTURE II 


THE HISTORY OF OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST IN 
RELATION TO THE FACT OF THE ATONEMENT 


Ir is assumed in this series of Lectures that the 
- Lord Jesus Christ was “God manifest in the 
flesh.” The revelation which has come to us 
through Him is, therefore, different in kind from 
' that which has come to us through the Prophets 
of the Old Testament and the Apostles of the 
' New. 

It is said of Moses that the Lord spake to 
him ‘face to face, as a man speaketh unto his 
friend,”? and that Isaiah ‘saw His glory.”? St. 
Paul declared that the gospel preached by him 
was “not of man;”’—‘T neither received it of 
man, neither was I taught it, but by the revelation 
of Jesus Christ.”3 And St. John describes his 
own function, and that of the other Apostles, 
when he says, “The life was manifested, and 
we have seen it, and bear witness, and show 
unto you that eternal lite which was with the 
Father, and was manifested unto us.’’4 

* Exod. xxxiii. I. 2 John xii. 41. 
> Galiis 12: 4 T Jolm iy 2 
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_ But the Lord Jesus Christ was Himself the 
“brightness of [God’s] glory, and the express 
image of His person.”? And to one of the 
Apostles, who was longing for the immediate 
- vision of God, and who said to Him, “Show us 
the Father, and it sufficeth us,” our Lord replied, 
“He that hath seen Me hath seen the Father.’’? 
When Prophets have told us their visions and 
' Apostles their gospel, their work is done. They 
, are weak, erring, sinful men like ourselves. They 
“have seen the Divine glory, and they tell us 
what they have seen. They have been taught 
of God, and they tell us what they have learnt. 
But the revelation is over when. they cease to 
speak. Their personal character and _ history, 
their relations to their friends and to their 
enemies, their. occupations, their sorrows and 
their joys—all these have only a secondary and 
human interest. It is not so with our Lord Jesus 
Christ. Far more of God was revealed in what 

He was, in what He did, and in what He suffered, 
_ than in what He taught. 

The resources of human language had been 
almost exhausted, before Christ came, in, the 
attempt to celebrate the majesty, the holiness, 
and the mercy of God; and although, as a 
Teacher of religious truth, the Lord Jesus Christ 
had a unique power, we misapprehend the 
character of the supremacy which He claims, 
if we suppose that it is to be illustrated and 
vindicated by placing His mere words side by 

ais op tic ® John xiv, 9. 
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side with the words of Prophets who preceded 
Him. I doubt whether He ever said anything 
about the Divine compassion more pathetic or 
more perfectly beautiful than had been said by 
the writer of the hundred-and-third Psalm : 
“ Like as a father pitieth his children, so the Lord 
pitieth them that fear Him. For He knoweth 
our frame ; He remembereth that we are dust.” 
It is not in the words of Christ that we find a 
fuller and deeper revelation of the Divine com- 
passion than in the words of the Psalmist, but 
in His deeds. 

“There came a leper and worshipped him, 
saying, Lord, if thou wilt, thou canst make me 
clean. And Jesus [‘moved with compassion :’ 
Mark i. 41] put forth His hand and touched him” 
touched the man, from whom his very kindred 
had shrunk ;—‘‘ touched him,’—it was the first 
time that the leper had felt the warmth and 
ptessute of a human hand since his loathsome 
disease came upon him ;—“ touched him, and 
said, I will, be thou clean.’”’? 

And when the heart of Christ was filled with 
sorrow by the news of John the Baptist’s death, 
and He went into ‘a desert place apart,” He did 
not, in the weariness of His grief and the solemn 
atiticipation of His-own end, turn away, vexed and 
annoyed, from the people that followed Him into 
His solitude ; but when He saw the great multitude, 

« Matt. viii. 2, 3; Mark i. 40, 41; Luke iv. 12, 13. It is 


rémarkable that every one of the Synoptical Gospels notices 
the fact that our Lord “touched” the man. 
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He “was moved with compassion, and He healed 
their sick.” * 

Every form of human sorrow affected Him: 
‘““He came nigh to the gate of the city [of Nain], 
and, behold, there was a dead man carried out, 
the only son of his mother, and she was a widow.” 
She was a stranger, and made no appeal to His 
pity. But “when the Lord saw her, He had 
compassion on her, and said unto her, Weep not. 
And he came and touched the bier; and they 
that bare him stood still: And He said, Young 
man, I say unto thee, Arise. And he that was 
dead sat up, and began to speak.” Nor is this 
al]. The story is completed by the simple words, 
which suggest a scene of ineffable tenderness : 
.“ And He delivered him to his mother.’’2 

Still more affecting is the narrative of the death 
and resurrection of Lazarus. Our Lord had 
finally left Galilee, and had-come to the neigh- 
bourhood of Jerusalem, to remain there till He 
was betrayed, condemned, and crucified: The 
dark succession of sorrows through which He 
was to pass was near, and He knew it; but 
when He saw Mary “weeping, and the jaws 
also weeping which came with He groaned 
in spirit, and was troubled.” They asked Him 
to come with them to the grave, and “Jesus 
wept.” He was about to raise His friend, but 
the actual grief of those whom He loved, almost 

-broke His heart, and He wept; wept too, 
perhaps, as has beet suggested, “in pure sym- 
* Matt. xiv.. 14. ? Luke vii. 11-15. 
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pathy with the sorrows of humanity, for the 
myriad myriads of desolate mourners who could 
not, with Mary, fly to Him, and say, ‘Lord, if 
Thou hadst been here, my mother—brother— 
sister had not died!’”* When we read these 
narratives, and remember His own declaration, 
“ He that hath seen Me hath seen the Father,” 
even the words of the Psalmist seem to lose all 
their tenderness and power, 

The point on which I am insisting is so im- 


portant, and is so often forgotten in this con- — 


troversy, that, obvious as it is, I must venture 
to illustrate it still more fully. 

It is acknowledged even by those who not 
only reject the doctrine of the Atonement but 


deny our Lord’s Divinity, that He revealed the ~ 
infinite mercy of God as it had never been re-— 


vealed before. It is certain that since His 


coming, and as the result of His coming, the — 
Divine mercy has attracted a stronger and a_ 


deeper trust, and that sinful men have had more 
perfect rest in God. 

But how was the nobler revelation made ? Is 
it possible to quote from the discourses of our 
Lord any more thrilling representations of the 
mercy of God than can be quoted from the 
Old Testament? Did He say more than 
Nehemiah said: “Thou art a God ready to 
pardon, gracious and merciful, slow to anger 
and of great kindness” ??, Or more than Jonah 
? Henry Rocers: ied of the Eclipse of Fatth, p. 143. 

2-Neh. 1x. 17. 
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said, who shrunk from threatening Nineveh with 
the Divine judgments, because he feared that 
the threatenings might, after all, never be ful- 
filled: “Therefore 1 fled unto Tarshish; for I 
knew that Thou art a gracious God, and merciful, 
slow to anger, and of great kindness, and re- 
pentest Thee of the evil” ?*. Did our Lord say 


_ more than Isaiah said: “Though your: sins be 


{ 


as scarlet, they shall be as white as snow ; though 
they be red like crimson, they shali be as wool :” 
‘iLet'.the wicked ‘forsake his way, and the 
unrighteous man his thoughts, and let him return 
unto the Lord, and He will have mercy upon 
him ; and to our God, and He will abundantly 
pardon”? The» passages of Scripture which 
come to our lips when we wish to acknowledge 


/ in’ noblerand richer words than our own the 
long-suffering of God and His readiness to pardon 
‘sin, are rarely taken from the discourses. of 
‘Christ ; they are the words of Psalmists, Prophets, 


and Apostles. 
If it is objected that there is nothing in the 


Old Testament, and nothing else in the New, 
‘comparable to the three great parables of the 
‘Lost Sheep, the Lost Piece of Money, and the 
Prodigal. Son, the very objection sustains» the 
‘position’ for which I am contending,’ These 


parables were spoken by our Lord in self-defence. 

‘They explained and vindicated what the Pharisees 

charged. Him with as. a crime: “This man 

receiveth sinners and eateth with them;” and 
« Jonah iv. 2. 
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to mé even these wonderful parables are a less 
affecting illustration of the energy and tenderness 
of the Divine mercy than the freedom with which 
the Son of God, the Creator of the heavens and 


the earth, the Holy One and the Just, sat at ~ 


table with irreligious and sinful men, spoke .to 
them asa friend, and encouraged them to forsake 
sin and win eternal life and glory. It was by 
His assumption of our nature, by the gentleness 
and kindness with which He treated those who 
were guilty of the worst sins, by His merciful 
words to repenting harlots and publicans, by the 
look ‘of love and sorrow which broke the heart 
of the Apostle who had just denied Him, and 
by the large and generous promise, with which, 
in the very act of dying, He responded to the 
prayer of the penitent thief, and, above all, it 
was by shedding His blood for the remission 
of our sins that He revealed, as Prophets: and 
Apostles could never reveal, the infinite mercy 
of God; for, written in light under every line 
of the narrative of His earthly history, we should 
tecognise His own words: “‘ He that hath seen 
Me hath seen the Father.” 
To say, therefore, that ‘the words of the Lord 
_ Jesus Christ. must ever be regarded by His 
disciples as the central glory of the Bible and 
the most precious heritage of humanity ;”* to 
describe a classification of the Sayings of our 
: Preface to Ihe Divine Teacher; being the Recorded, 


Sayings of our Lord Fesus Christ during His Ministry on 
Earth. 
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Lord as “a complete guide on the great subjects 
of Christian faith and practice,” and as compre- 
hending ‘the clear, complete, and authoritative 
teaching of the Divine Head of the Church,” 
implies a very imperfect conception of the 
manner in which Christ has revealed the Father. 
It is true that He spake as never man spake, and 
His words are “spirit and life ;” but what He 
revealed cannot be exhibited in a catena of 
quotations from His teaching. To quote His 
words only is to leave out the larger half of the 
revelation which has come to us through Him. 
He Himself is the truth, the light, as well as the 
life of men ; the very word of God.' 

It is this which constitutes the glory of the 
Four Gospels ; they contain the history as well 
'as the teaching of Him whom we acknowledge 
as God manifest in the flesh. They stand alone. 
They admit neither of comparison nor contrast 
with any other books either in the Old or the 
New Testament. St. Paul develops the Christian 
idea of Faith as it is not developed in any of our 
Lord’s discourses ; but the power and mercy and 
authority of Christ attract and command the Faith 
whose nature and functions the Apostle only 
illustrates. Cancel every passage in the Gospels 
in which our Lord insists on the necessity of 
Faith in Himself, and you neither impair the 
harmony between His teaching and the teaching 


* Preface to The Sure Resting-Place ; being Selected Say- 
ings of our Lord Fesus Christ, arranged as a Manual of Faith 
‘and Practice. 
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of St. Paul, nor do you so impoverish the theo- 
logical wealth of the Gospels as to make them 
inferior in value to the Epistles. St. Paul insists 
that in order to be saved I must trust in the Lord 
Jesus Christ, but when I see Christ, and know 
who He is, I cannot help trusting in Him for 
salvation. It is not necessary that He should tell , 
me to believe; before He speaks of Faith my 
heart clings to Him for the pardon of sin and for 
the gift of eternal life. 

St. John tells us that “God is love.” I do not 
know that there are any words of our Lord in 
which this truth is expressed with such simple 
and lofty sublimity. But shall we, therefore, 
conclude that the disciple is greater than his 
Master ? Any such conclusion would be strangely 
illegitimate. St. John had learnt the truth from 
Christ. Christ may never have uttered it in | 
words, but His whole life was the expression of 
it. He came to manifest God, and this is the’ 
concise summary and ultimate result of what was 
revealed in His personal character, in His mighty 
and merciful works, and in His fastings, tempta- 
tions, sufferings, and death—“ God is love.” 

The principle which I wish to maintain,—that 
the Truth which Christ revealed is to be found in 
His history as well as in His teaching, is of great 
importance, not only in relation to the doctrine 
of the Atonement, but in relation to the whole 
Faith and Life of the Church. It seems to have 
been overlooked by some modern writers ; among 
the rest by the late Rev. Frederick Robertson, of 
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Brighton.: ‘After a very just protest against the 
opinion of those ‘‘ who would not scruple to 
assert that, in the highest sense of the term, it 
[the Sermon on the Mount] is not Christianity at 
all, but only preparatory to it—a kind of spiritual 
Judaism ; and that the higher and more developed 
principles of Christianity are to be found in the 
writings of the Apostles,’ he proceeds to remark 
that ‘‘it seems extremely startling to say that He 
who came to this world expressly to preach the 
Gospel, should in the most elaborate of all His 
discourses omit to do so ; it is indeed something 
more than: startling, it is absolutely revolting to 
suppose that the letters of those who spoke of 
Christ should contain a more perfectly developed, 
a freer and fuller, Christianity than is to be found 
in Christ’s own words.” It would be hardly fair 
to Mr. Robertson to- criticise too closely state: 
ments. which appear to express a vehement 
indignation rather than a deliberate theological 
judgment, or else I might observe that our Lord 
does actually omit “in the most elaborate of all 
His discourses”? some of the highest and most 
characteristic elements of His own teaching. The 
Sermon on the Mount is not “a kind of spiritual 
Judaism ;”” it is, to use Mr. Robertson’s) own 


. words, “deeply and. essentially Christian; ” but 


though it contains very much of the gospel it 
does not contain the whole. It is silent on the 


_ New Birth, concerning which our Lord spoke to 


Nicodemus; it is silent on the living and enduring 
* Sermons, Third Series, p. 144. 
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relation between our, Lord and His disciples, 
which He illustrated in the parable of the Vine; | 
it does not explicitly insist on the necessity of | 
Faith in Himself as the condition of. eternal — 
redemption. But the whole passage rests on a 
grave misconception of our Lord’s mission. It is 
implied not only that Christ “came to this world 
expressly to preach the gospel,” but that this was 
_the chief if not the only purpose of His coming. 


The real truth is that while He came to preach / . 


the gospel, His chief object in coming was that) 
there might be a gospel to preach. 3 

To me there would ‘be nothing “startling,” 
much less “revolting,” in supposing that there 
might be in the writings of the Apostles “a more 
perfectly developed, a freer and fuller, Christianity 
than is to be found in Christ’s own words,” any 
more than in supposing that there might be a 
clearer and richer exposition of the zsthetic 
truths and principles illustrated in) the Apollo 
Belvedere, in a treatise written by a critic who 
never handled a chisel than in the recorded con- 
versations, if we had them, of the great sculptor 
himself; or in. supposing that a military critic 
who never commanded a regiment might give us 
a more scientific explanation of the victories of 
Napoleon than is contained in Napoleon’s, own 
despatches and letters. I am very far, indeed, 
from believing that the Epistles are actually richer 
in Christian truth than, the; discourses of our 
Lord. The Apostles came very slowly to the 
apprehension of some of the simplest and clearest 
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parts of His teaching ; and I cannot doubt that 
there are treasures of wisdom in His words which 
the Apostles never exhausted, and which remain 
unexhausted still. 

But there is nothing “revolting,” nothing even 
“startling,” in supposing that the Life of Christ 
may contain revelations of truth, and revelations 


‘ of infinite value, to which He Himself never gave 


a definite form in language. Much less can there 
be anything either “revolting” or “startling,” in 
supposing that when His great work was finished 
the Apostles may have discovered that truths of 
which their Master had rarely spoken, and to 
which they had listened unintelligently and 
reluctantly, were invested by His Passion and 
Death with exceptional and even supreme im- 
portance. 

The Lord Jesus Christ did not translate all that 
He was and all that He did into words. As “the 
heavens declare the glory of God, and the firma- 
ment showeth His handiwork,” as “day unto day 
uttereth speech, and night unto night showeth 
knowledge,” though ‘there is no speech nor 
language,” and “ though their voice is not heard ” 
—so, even in the silence of Christ there is a 
revelation transcending all that is contained in the 
raptures of Psalmists, the visions of Prophets, and 
the wisdom of Apostles. 

The highest achievements even of human 
genius—paintings, poems, great buildings—must 
speak for themselves; “notes and comments” 
may sometimes obscure instead of revealing their 
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perfection. Heroic deeds and the courageous 
endurance of martyrs, are also beyond the reach 
of the most philosophical and eloquent exposition. 
The virtues they express are expressed more 
perfectly in action and in suffering than in words. 
And when God was living among men He was 
not always explaining Himself. Complete ex- 
planation was impossible. You cannot translate 
the Alps into a series of propositions: and there 
is no formula for the purple and golden pomp 
of a sunset, or for the majesty of a thunder- 
storm. 

If there are any in our own times who would 
contend that there is a sense in which the 
writings of the Apostles “contain a more per- 
fectly developed, a freer and fuller, Christianity 
than is to be found in Christ’s own words,” they 
only mean to assert that what appears in the 
Gospels as History reappears in the Epistles as © 
Docrine ; that what appears in the Life of Christ 
as Fact appears in the teaching of the Apostles 
as Theory. And this assertion is only a partial 
statement of a principle which lies at the very 
root of a living and noble and generous theology 
—that since the Lord Jesus Christ was the 
Eternal Word of God, the brightness of the 
Father’s glory, and the express image of His 
person, the revelation of Truth contained in 
His Life and Death is infinite; it transcended 
the thought of Apostles; it was not exhausted 
in the discourses by which our Lord Himself 
illustrated the character of His work and the 
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purposes of His mission: it remains, and will 
remain for ever, a perpetual fountain of light and 
glory. The words of Christ are great, but Christ 
Himself is greater still. 

I propose, therefore, to consider, first of all, 
what the History of our Lord suggests concerning 
the unique character of His Death. Even if He 
had said nothing—and happily He said much— 
about the relation of His Death to the guilt and 
redemption of the human race, it seems to me 
that the doctrine of the Atonement developed 
in the Epistles would be the only satisfactory 
explanation of some of the most remarkable 
phenomena recorded in the Four Gospels. 


It is not undeserving of notice that all the four 
Evangelists were agreed about the exceptional 
importance and significance of our Lord’s last 
sufferings. Only two of them relate the circum- 
stances of His Birth, which we might have supposed 
“none of them would have omitted. Only two tell 
the story of the Temptation.t The Sermon on 
the Mount appears neither in the second Gospel 
hor in the fourth. St. John says nothing about 
the Transfiguration, the Agony in the Garden, or 
the institution of the Lord’s Supper. The story 
of the Resurrection and of the appearances of 
the risen Christ to His disciples occupies only 
twenty verses in St. Matthew’s narrative; only 


* St. Mark simply states the fact that ‘He was there in 


the wilderness forty days, tempted of Satan ; and was with~ 


the wild beasts.”—-Chap. i. ver. 13. 
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twenty—perhaps only nine tin St. Mark’s ; and 
St. John appears to have said in thirty verses all 
that he intended to say, and to have added 
another five and twenty at the requests of his 
friends. St. Matthew tells us nothing of our 
Lord’s Ascension into heaven, nor does St. John ; 
and even if the closing verses of St.) Mark’s 
Gospel came from his own hand, he tells us 
nothing more than the bare fact that the Lord 
“was received up into heaven, and sat on the 
right hand of God.” The time and the place are 
left indefinite, and our Lord’s parting words to 
_ His Disciples and the vision of angels are passed 
over in silence. But the Betrayal, the Arrest, the 
appearance before Caiaphas, Peter’s denial, the 
ery of the people for the release of Barabbasand . 
the crucifixion of our Lord, Pilate’s judgment, the 
inscription fixed on the cross, are contained in 
all the four Gospels ; and they all bring the story 
to a close with words which indicate that to the 
very moment of our Lord’s Death there was no 
loss of consciousness or exhaustion of strength. 

The Evangelists found no. precedent for this 
elaborate account of the Death of our Lord in 
the Old Testament. The: death of Moses, of 
Aaron, of David, is told with a severe’ simplicity 
and brevity ; the writers of the ancient Scriptures 
felt that it is to the life of prophets ‘and saints— 
not to the circumstances of their death—that the 
enduring interest of their history belongs. St. 


t The last. eleven verses of St. Mark’s Gospel being of 
doubtful genuineness. 
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Luke dismisses in one brief sentence the martyr- 
dom of an Apostle—‘ And [Herod] killed James 
the brother of John with the sword.” And if the 
martyrdom of Stephen is told at greater length, 
it is plainly for the sake of what Stephen said, 
rather than for the sake of what he suffered. 

It may be suggested that the deep and 
reverential love with which the Evangelists re- 
garded our Lord constrained them to dwell on 
the mournful hours in which His earthly sufferings 
culminated ; or that they narrated at great length 
all that happened in connection with His Death in 
order to illustrate the deliberation and unanimity. 
with which the Jews rejected the Messiah, for 
whose coming so many centuries had been 
hoping ; or that it was necessary to emphasise 
the circumstances of His Death in order to invest 
His Resurrection with reality and glory. But a 
careful examination of the four Gospels will lead 
us to prefer a different explanation. In _ the 
importance which the Evangelists attach to the 
Death of our Lord, they are but following the line 

| \ci His own thought. 

To Him, His Death—whatever may have been 
its significance—was distinctly present from the 

| very commencement of His ministry, and He 
constantly spoke of it as necessary to the accom- 

\\ plishment of His mission. 

\\" I wish to illustrate this statement with some 
fulness. The manner in which He anticipated 
His Death when it was still remote, the increasing 
terror which it created in His mind as it gradually 


er. 
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drew nearer, and the mystery of His moral suffer- 


ings while on the cross, appear to require some 


_ such explanation as is supplied by the doctrine of 


the Atonement. 

It seems more than probable that in the hours 
which He spent with John the Baptist, about the 
time of His Baptism, He had spoken of the Death y 
by which He was to atone for the sins of men, 
and that what He had said suggested the form of 
John’s testimony to Him: “ Behold the Lamb of 
God that taketh away the sins of the world.” At 
the first Passover after His public ministry began 


_ He prophesied that, by putting Him to death, the 


Jewish people would destroy the sanctity of their 
Temple, and that henceforth the true Home of 


_God would be in Himself and in those who are 


spiritually one with Him.2. A few days later He 
told Nicodemus that “as Moses lifted up the 


_ serpent in the wilderness, so must the Son of man 


be lifted up.”’3 To the people that thronged the 
synagogue at Capernaum, and who the day before 
had wanted io “take Him by force and make 
Him King,” He spoke of His Death as necessary 
to the life of the world.+ It was “a hard saying,” 
especially in the form in which He uttered it, and 
“from that hour many of His disciples went back, 
and walked no more with Him.” 

Peter made his great confession: “Thou art 
the Christ, the Son of the living God;” and 
“from that time forth began Jesus to. show 


* John i. 29. Note C. ? Ibid. ii. 19-21. 
3 Ibid. iii. 14. 4 Ibid. vi. 51-56. 
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unto His Disciples how that He must go unto 
Jerusalem, and suffer many things of the Elders 
and Chief Priests and Scribes, and be killed and 
be raised again the third day.”* He was Trans- 
figured, and Moses and Elias “spake of the 
decease which He should accomplish at Jeru- 
salem ;”2 and as He came down from the 
mountain He charged Peter and James and John 
to “tell no man what things they had seen till 
the Son of man were risen from the dead.’ 
While ‘they were in Galilee, after the Trans- 
figuration, Jesus repeated the prophecy of His 
Death. When He described Himself as the 
Good Shepherd, He repeated no less than three 
times, in the course of a very few sentences, 
that He was to lay down His life for the sheep. 
As He was goitig up to Jerusalem for the last 
time, He “took the twelve disciples apart in the 
way,” and told them again that he was about 
to be put to deaths When the mother of 
Zebedee’s children asked that her sons might 
sit, the one on the right hand and the other 
on the left, in the kingdom of heaven, His Death 
rose immediately to His thoughts: “Ye know 
not what ye ask. Are ye able to drink of the 
cup that I shall drink of, and to be baptized with 
the baptism that I am baptized with ?”°® After 
His great discourse on the Judgment, He said 
to His ‘Disciples, “ Ye know that after two days 


¥ Matt. xvi. 16; 21. . 2 Lake ix: 31. 

3 Mark ix. 9. 4 Matt. xvii. 22. 

8 Ibid. xx. 17-19 ; Mark x..35-45 ; Luke xviii. 31-34. 
5 Matt. xx. 22, 
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is the Passover, and the Soi of than is betrayed 
to be crucified.’* When Maty of Bethany 
broke the alabaster box and poured the costly 
perfume on His head, Heé justified her against 
the murmuring of His Disciples by saying : ‘She 
is come aforehand to anoint my body to the 
burying.” 2 

It cannot, I think, be fairly said that these 
repeated intimations of His approaching Death 
Show nothing more than otr Lord’s desire to 
prepare His Disciples for the catastrophé which 
scemed for the time to be the destruction of all 


their hopes. They indicate that from the very / 


first His Death had taken possession of His own 
mind ; that the anticipation of it was constantly 
recurring to Him; that He lived almost always 
under its shadow. 

He not only spoké of it: He looked forwatd ; 
to it with anxiety and fear. There are passages 
in which this is very plainly indicated. It was 
of His Death that He was thinking when He said, 
“T have ‘a baptism to be baptized with, and how 
am I straitened till it be accomplished.” 3 This 
was while he was still in Galilée, twelve months 
before the final crisis ; but He saw it afar off, , 
and—if we may venture to say it—was eager to 
have it over. When it came near, it filled Him 
with agitation, and at last, with tetror. In the 
Week which preceded His crucifixion, some 
Gentiles, who had’ come up to Jerusalem to 
celebrate the Passover, wished to see the great 

* Matt. xxvi. 2 2 Mark xiv. 8, 3 Luke xii. 50. 
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Teacher whose miracles and bold antagonism 
to the ecclesiastical rulers had created so much 
excitement in the city. When He saw them His 
heart was thrilled with a sudden joy. They were 
the representatives of the “great multitude that 
no man can number of all nations and kindreds, 
- and peoples and tongues,” who, through Him, 
would be rescued from sin and eternal perdition, 
and restored to the life and light of God, and 
| He exclaimed, ‘The hour is come that the Son 
¥ \ of man should be glorified.”* But there rose up 
‘at once between Him and that great glory the 
_{ dark presence of death. ‘Verily, verily, I-say 
“unto you, Except a corn of wheat fall into the 
ground and die, it abideth alone; but if it die, 
it bringeth forth fruit.”2 And the vision of death 
sunk upon Him like a vast and gloomy cloud, 
obscuring all the splendour. His heart was 
shaken with fear, and He said, “Now is my 
soul troubled, and what shall I say? Father, 
save me from this hour.” And yet He could not 
turn aside, for He adds, “ But for this cause came 

I to this hour,” 3 
_/ At the Last Supper the agitation returned. 
/,/“WHe was troubled in spirit,’4 and troubled 
because the traitor was sitting with Him at the 
table, and He knew that the deed of treachery 
was about to be consummated, and that in an 
hour or two He would be in the hands of His 
enemies. As soon as Judas left, the agitation 

t John xii. 23. ® Thid. xii. 24. 
3 Ibid. xii. 27. 4 Ibid. xiii. 21. 
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seems to have passed away for a time, and the 
heart of our Lord recovered its calmness. 

He delivered a discourse, in which He revealed 
all the tenderness and depth of His love for His 
disciples (whom He now called His friends, 
instead of His servants), and a wealth of spiritual 
thought which is unsurpassed and hardly equalled 
in any other passage of His teaching. His whole 
nature rose to its loftiest activity. Not a solitary 
intellectual power was latent; not a solitary 
affection slumbered. The discourse was followed 
by a prayer, which is the evidence that He was 
in full and conscious communion with the Father. 
It is the prayer of One on whom the full glory of 
heaven has descended. 

He then passed out of the city, crossed the 
ravine through which the Kedron flows, and 
entered into an olive-orchard, not far, probably, 
from the garden now called Gethsemane. The 
Paschal moon must have been filling the valley 
with its light, resting tranquilly on the olives and 
palm-trees which then clothed the sides of Olivet, 
and making the towers of the Temple and-the 
walls of the city, on the other side of the ravine, 
shine like silver. The whole scene was suggestive 
of perfect peace. 

But suddenly a great terror came upon Him. 
Matthew tells us that “He began to be 
sorrowful,” * and Mark, that “He began to be 
Sore amazed.”? And He said to Peter, James, 
and John, ‘‘ My soul is exceeding sorrowful, even 

* Matt. xxvi. 37. 2 Mark xiv, 33. 
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unto death.” He had chosen these three to be 
with Him in the trouble which was becoming 
darker every moment, and which He felt would 
soon become almost too terrible for Him to 
endure. He clung to the relief and support 
which the mere presence of those we love affords 
us in times of great distress. But He could not 
remain with them. Matthew says, “He went a 
little further.” 2 Luke uses a word which implies 
that He was restless, and was unable to stay 
where He was3—that He tore Himself away from 
them. Then followed a succession of prayers, 
which were uttered in what we may, perhaps, 
venture to call successive spasms of spiritual 
anguish and effort. He was like a. great tree, 
bending and almost broken under a storm. His 


' resolution to endure the worst was rooted too 


deeply and securely for Him to be torn away 
from it; but again and again it almost seemed 
as though He must yield to the tremendous strain. 
His Death was near; the woe which had been 
present to Him from the beginning of His 
ministry was descending upon Him, and He 
shrank from it, and cried, ‘OQ My Father, if it 
be possible, let this cup pass from Me; never- 
theless, not as I will, but as Thou wilt.’’4 

It is not thus that good men have been 
accustomed to confront death. St. Paul speaks 

¥ Matt. xxvi. 38 5 Mark xiv. 34. 2 Matt. xxvi. 39. 

3 Kal avrocg areoraody am’ abréy. Luke xxii. 41. The 
same word occurs in St. Luke’s account of St. Paul’s 


departure from the elders of the Ephesian Church, who 
met him at Miletus (Acts xxi. 1). 4 Matt, xxvi. 39. 
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several times of his own approaching end, but 


never with an agitation like this. He had a ce @. 


““to depart, and to. be with Christ ;” and | vast 
numbers of Christian men haye confronted cruel 
torments for Christ’s sake with unshaken fortitude, 
and have forgotten the sharp pain of the axe 
and the sword, and the rage of wild beasts, and 
the fierce heat of the fires of martyrdom, in 
the triumphant energy of their faith and their 
passionate longing to see the face of Christ. 


But to Christ ricath rose up in appalling terror * 


between Himself and His return to God. He 
said to His disciples that, if they loved. Him, 
they would rejoice because He had told them 
that He was going, to the Father;: but He 
Himself could not rejoice. . Even bafare He was 


nailed to the cross, He was overwhelmed with | 
a sorrow which nearly crushed His strength, and 


under which He felt that He must die. 

I cannot believe that His terror was caused by 
His anticipation of the physical tortures of 
crucifixion. Crucifixion was a very painful form 
of death, but while these indications of our 
Lord’s dismay in anticipation of His last hours 
are recorded by the Evangelists, it is significant 
that not one of them dwells upon the physical 
anguish which He must have endured upon the 
cross, Their ample narratives say nothing. of 


the throbbing pain which He must, have suffered Na 


from the nails which were driven through His 
hands, nothing of the sharp pangs which, must 


7 John xiv, 29. 
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have shot through every fibre of His frame, 
nothing of the fever which must have been 
kindled in His blood. But they speak of a 
mysterious spiritual sorrow which forced Him 


_to utter the most bitter cry that can ever break 


from a human heart; and it was into the dark 


shadow of this sorrow that He seems to have 
come as soon as He entered into Gethsemane. 
The agony of the garden is, indeed, inexplicable 
until we see Him on the cross. It was an awful 
death—a death of great physical suffering, but 
the physical suffering was the least terrible 
element of its complicated woe. He had come 
into the world to restore men to righteousness 
and to God, but during the few hours which 
preceded His crucifixion there had been com- 
mitted a series of atrocious sins, and it must 
have seemed to Him that He had been led to 
His Death by a dark procession of the basest 





* crimes of which wicked men can be guilty, and 


their evil and malignant forms surrounded Him 
in His agony, mocking His sufferings and exulting 
in His shame. Corrupt and ambitious priests, 
whose power He imperilled, had conspired and 
plotted against His life; lying witnesses had 
charged Him—Him, the Son of God !—with 
blasphemy ; He had been betrayed by a false 
friend ; the people who a few days before had 
rent the air with cries of “Hosanna,” who had 
brought to Him their sick, their blind, their deaf, 
their dumb, and He had healed them all, and to 
some of whom He had given their dead children 
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alive again—the people, maddened with resent- 
ment because He refused to satisfy their hopes 
of secular greatness and glory, savagely cried for 
His blood; the Roman governor, after pro- 
nouncing Him innocent of the crime that was 
charged against Him, gave Him up to sacerdotal 
hatred and popular fury. Those few brief hours 
had revealed the infirmity of His friends as well 
as the relentless wickedness of His enemies. His 
very Disciples, as soon as He was arrested, “ all 
forsook Him and fled.” Peter, who had been 
most vehement in his protestations of devotion, 
denied Him thrice with oaths and cursings. As 
He hung on the cross between two criminals, the 
object of heartless jests and insults, it seems as 
though only a solitary Apostle and a few faithful 
women remained near Him. 

All this He could have endured; but there 
came another and still more appalling sorrow. 
His fellowship with the Father had been intimate 
and unbroken. He had lived in the life of God. 
Till now He could always say, ‘I am not: alone, 
for the Father is with me,” but He can say it 
no longer. The light of God’s presence is lost, 
He is left in awful isolation, and He cries, “ My 
God, My God, why hast Thou forsaken Me?” 
In the “hour of great darkness” which has fallen 
upon Him He still clings to the Father with an 
invincible trust and an immeasurable love, and 
the agony of being deserted of God is more than 
He can bear. His heart is broken. Death comes 

* Matt. xxvi. 46; Mark xv. 14. 
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upon Him from within as well as from without ; 
and He dies as much from the loss of the sense 
of God’s presence as from the exhaustion of 
crucifixion.,? 

This is not martyrdom. 

What is it? He has never sinned. He is the 
Son of God, and inherits the infinite love of the 
Father. In the hour of His anguish He is con- 
summating the work which is dearest to the 
Father’s heart; but He endures that loss of 
fellowship with the Divine blessedness, that exile 
from the joys of God’s presence, which is the 
effect of the Divine wrath in the case of the » 
impenitent. 

What is the explanation of this, mysterious 
anguish? He has come to make known to sinful 


‘men the love of God, and He Himself, who has 


a 


never sinned, is forsaken of God. ..He has 
declared that He is the way to the Father, and 
that no man cometh to the Father except through 
Him—and now, even to Him, access to God is 
closed. The Son of God, the only-begotten Son, 
in whom the Father is well pleased, is not only 
the victim of human malignity; in. the very 
extremity of His woe; He is deprived: of all 
Divine consolation; He declares that God has 
forsaken Him ! 

I decline to accept any explanation of these 
words which implies that they do not represent 
the actual truth of our Lord’s position. There 
are times when great suffering may force from 

* Note D, 
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our lips words about God of which, when the 
suffering is over, we repent. We think, we say, 
that He has forsaken us, and we charge Him 
unjustly. Did Christ repent that He had uttered 
this cry? Impossible.. There are times when we 
mistake depression and gloom, which are the 
effect of purely physical causes, for the effect 
of} the withdrawal of God’s presence. Did Christ 
commit that mistake? I say, again, Impossible. 

I take the words in their clear and unqualified 
meaning, It is only by taking them in this way 
that very much that is contained in the previous 
history of our Lord becomes intelligible. He 
knew that He was to die this awful death ; that 
He was to be forsaken of God in His last hours. 
This explains why it was that his mind was filled 
with the thought of His Death from the very first, 
and why, as it approached, it filled Him with 
dismay, 

_ Surely this supreme anguish must have a unique 
relation to the redemption of mankind. If not, 
why was it that the anticipation of His Death was 
associated with some of the greatest moments in 
His history? Why did He speak of it to Peter, 
when Peter confessed that He was the Christ, the 
Son of the living God ?,. Why did it occur to Him 
when the Greeks came to speak to Him at the 
Feast ?,. Why did He institute a religious rite to 
commemorate it ? 

_ When I try to discover the meaning of the 
sorrow of Christ on the cross, I cannot escape 
the conclusion that He is somehow inyolved in 
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this deep and dreadful darkness by the sins of 
the race whose nature He has assumed. If the 
dread with which He anticipated His Death, and 
if the Divine desertion which made His Death 
so awful, are to pass into Doctrine, I can conceive 
of no other form in which they can appear than 
that which they assume in the Apostolic Epistles 
—“ He was delivered for our offences.”* “He 
died for du? sins 72 “He suffered)!< 14! the Fast 
for the unjust ;”3 “He was made a curse for 
us.’”.4 

As I look, as I listen, I am driven to exclaim, 
“Surely He hath borne our griefs and carried our 
sorrows. He was wounded for our transgressions 
and bruised for our iniquities. The Lord hath 
laid on Him the iniquity of us all.”5 In no other 
way are His sufferings explicable. To fulfil these 
words of ancient prophecy, He can endure no 
greater, no keener anguish. If this is not the 
explanation of His desertion on the Cross, then 
the Cross, instead of declaring that God has not 
forsaken the human race, notwithstanding all its 
crimes, seems to be an appalling testimony to all 
nations and to all centuries, that not even the 
purest goodness can secure for One who has 
assumed our nature the strength and the peace 
which come from the perpetual manifestation of 
God's presence and love. Instead of revealing 
the infinite love of God refusing to forsake those 
who have sinned, it is an awful proof that He 


* Rom. iv. 25. 3 Cor, xvas 3 1 Pet, iii. 18. 
4 Gal. iii. 13: 5 Isa. liii. 4-6. 
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may forsake in the hour of their utmost and sorest 
need those who have perfectly loved and perfectly 
obeyed Him. Either the Death of Christ was the 
Atonement for human sin, or else it fills me with 
terror and despair. 


LECTURE III 


THE FACT OF THE ATONEMENT: THE TESTIMONY 
OF OUR LORD 


WE have now to inquire whether our Lord gave 
any account of His Death which at all explains 
the mysterious facts which we considered in the 
_ previous Lecture, and to which the Evangelists 
give so much prominence. 

Had He been silent on the relation of His 
sufferings to human redemption, it would have 
remained true that His Death was present to His 
mind from the very commencement of His 
ministry ; that when it came near, it filled Him 
with dismay ; and that on the cross He was for- 
saken by the Father. But He was not silent. 
Nor are we left to discover His inner thought 
concerning His Death from obscure allusions to 
it of ambiguous meaning, or from words spoken 
incidentally and suggested by circumstances 
which we might call accidental, or from parables 
which might be of doubtful interpretation, or 
from illustrations derived from Jewish institutions 


about whose precise significance there might be - 
126 
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_ interminable controversy, It was of infinite 
importance that there should be no misap- 
_ prehension of His meaning, and He thetéforé 
selected for the full and final explanation of thé 
_fiature and intention of His Death an hour of 
pathetic solemnity. The explanation was not 
drawn from Him by any request of His disciples 
or by any taunts of His enemies: it came 
altogether ftom Himself, and as the résult of 4 
deliberate purpose. It was veiled under Ho 
metaphor. It was expressed plainly, directly, 
explicitly. As if to save it from all the chances 
and perils which are inseparable from the ttans- 
mission of thought to remote countries and 
remote generations, He connected it with the 
institution of a new and peculiar sacted rite, 
which was to be celebrated by His disciples to 
the end of time. © 
_ We have four accounts in the New Testament 
of the institution of the Lord’s Supper: St. 
_Matthew’s, St. Mark’s, St. Luke’s, and that given 
by St. Paul in the First Epistle to the Corinthians. 
The variations between them are neither unin- 
teresting nor unimportant, but it is unnecessary 
that I should discuss them. 
It was the night before His passion, the night, 
as St.Paul reminds us, in which He was betrayed. 
Our Lord and His disciples were celebrating the 
Passover,t and as they were eating, Jesus took 
* The force of the argument in the text is not really 


affected if it is contended that the Lord's Supper was 
celebrated on the night before the true Passover night. I 
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bread and gave thanks, and brake it, and gave 
unto them, saying, ‘‘ Take, eat, this is My body, 
which is given [or broken] for you : this do in 
remembrance of Me.” And He took the cup and 
gave thanks, and gave it to them, saying, ‘‘ Drink 
ye all of it; for this is My blood of the New 
Testament [or covenant], which is shed for many 
[or for you] for the remission of sins: this do ye 
as oft as ye drink it in remembrance of Me,’z It 
appears, therefore, that our Lord declared that 
His Death is insome way related to “ the remission 
of sins.” 

He declared, indeed, that it was for the re- 
mission of sins that He was about to die. Other 
ends might be accomplished by His Death, but at 
a time when we might reasonably suppose that 
His mind would be filled with the chief and 
direct objects of His Passion, this is the only one 
of which He speaks. His blood was shed “for 
the remission of sins.” 

He never says that He was tempted “for the 
remission of sins ;” or that He endured hunger, 


believe, however, that the traditional view of the Church is 
sound, and that our Lord celebrated the Passover with His 
disciples at the time appointed by the Law, and that during 
the celebration He instituted the great feast of the Church, 
which has taken its place. The question is discussed at 
length by all the critical commentators. There is a useful 
summary of opinions in LANGE’s Commentary on St. Fohn’s 
Gospel, vol. iii. p. 347, and an elaborate discussion of the 
subject in WIESELER'S Synopsis of the Four Gospels, p. 308, 


q. 

i Matt. xxvi. 26-28; Mark xiv. 22-24; Luke xxii. 19, 20; 
1 Cor. xi. 23-25. In the text the four narratives are 
combined, 
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thirst, weariness, and poverty, “for the remission 
of sins;” or that it was for this that he was 
transfigured ; or that it was for this that he endured 
the agony of Gethsemane; or that it was for this 
that He spoke to men about the powers. and laws 
and mysteries and glories of the kingdom of 
heaven. The whole of His ministry is a revela- 
tion of the righteousness and of the love of God, 
an authoritative appeal to the heart and conscience 
of the human race, a mighty force constraining 
men to repent of sin and to trust in the infinite 
love of the Father. And if His Death contributed 
_ to our eternal redemption only by producing in us 
those dispositions which render it right and 
possible for God to forgive us, it would be no 
_ more intimately related to the remission of sins 
_ than every part of His public ministry... Men have 
_ been filled with terror by His awful declarations 
_ concerning judgment to come and the final doom 
of the impenitent; and have entreated Him to 
deliver them from “the worm that dieth not and 
the fire that isnot quenched.” The parable of 
the Prodigal Son has broken their hearts with 
sorrow for sin, and inspired them with trust in the 
Divine mercy. I suppose that there is hardly a 
_word of His recorded in the four Gospels that has 
not drawn some man nearer to God.. His miracles, 
His tears—tears shed at the grave of His friend 
and over the city of His murderers—all , the 
incidents of His earthly life, are charged with the 
same wonderful),power., In an. indirect way, it 
might bersaid that His teaching from. first. to last, 


2 
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all that He did, all that He endured, was intended 
to secure for us the remission of sins. But never, 
even incidentally—never, even by implication— 
does our Lord affirm that it was for this that He 
wrought miracles, or revealed truth, or submitted 
to the sorrows and pains which preceded the 
cross. He does affirm that it was for the re- 
mission of sins that He died. He must have 
believed that the relation between His Death 
and the remission of sins is different in kind from 
that which exists between His teaching or His 
example and the remission of sins. 

There is another peculiarity in our Lord’s 
manner of speaking about His Death. As I have 
said already, the four narratives contained in the 
New Testament of the institution of the Lord’s 
Supper vary: no two of them have preserved our 
Lord’s words in precisely the same form, but the 
same fundamental conception of His Death 
appears in them all. St. Matthew and St. Mark 
do not tell us that when our Lord broke and 
distributed the bread He said that He was about 
to die for others ; but they both tell us that when 
He took the cup He said, “ This is My blood of 
the New Testament [or covenant], which is shed 
for many.” St. Paul does not teli us that when 
He took the cup He said that His blood was' to be 
shed for others; but he’ tells us that when our 
Lord took the bread He said, ‘‘ This is My body 
which is broken for you.” St. Luke alone repre- 
sents our Lord as declaring that His Death was 


a death for others, both when He broke the 
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bread and when He passed the wine. The pre- 
servation of this central idea, notwithstanding 
the variations of the’ four narratives, is very 
impressive. 


This was not the only time that He described 
His “Death as a death for others. That same 
night, after the institution of the Supper, He’said 
to His disciples, “Greater love hath no man’ than 
this, that a man lay down his life for his friends. 
Ye are My friends if ye do whatsoever I command 
you.’’? 

Three months before, He had claimed to be the 
good Shepherd, and in illustration of His claim 
He emphasised’ in the most remarkable manner 
_ His readiness and His intention to’die for His 

flock. He does not. say that He will lead His 
sheep to the greenest and most abundant pastures, 
and to streams which are not dried up by the 
summer’s heat or swollen by the rains of winter 
into dangerous torrents ; but He declares again 
and again that He will die for them. “Iam the 
good Shepherd; the good’ Shepherd giveth his 
life for the sheep.” “ As the Father knoweth Me, 
even so know. I the Father: and I lay down My 
life for the sheep.”?' Up to this point, however, 
it remains. uncertain whether He was to die for 
the flock of God in any other sense than many 
faithful shepherds have died. for it. Jewish 
prophets, Christian’ apostles, many reformers and 
missionaries, and» many ‘cotiragéous ministers’ of 

* John xv. 1324545 # |bid. x, 11, 15} 
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the gospel in evil times, have died rather than 
betray their trust. Had our Lord said nothing 
more, it might have been possible to interpret His 
words as meaning that He was to die as they have 
died. The shepherd may lose his own life while 
he is struggling with the wolf.; the wolf may be 
killed, or, even if not, the struggle may give the 
flock time to escape, though the shepherd perishes. 
To prevent any misconception, He breaks. up His 
illustration. The shepherd that dies defending 
his flock does not die voluntarily ; he dies because 
the wolf is too strong for him: but our Lord 
declares that it is not to be so with Him: “I lay 
down My life... . No man taketh it from Me, 
but I lay it down of Myself.. I have power to lay 
it down, and I have power to take it again.” 7 
His devotion to men is as great as that of the 
shepherd who imperils and actually loses his life 
in protecting his flock against the wolf : He, too, 
dies, for the sheep; but He lays down His life 
deliberately and of set purpose; “no man. taketh 
it from (Him).” Our Lord’s Death is unique. 
The parallel fails. He died for men in some other 
sense than those have died who have shrunk from 
no dangers in the service of the Church and of 
God. Words of our Lord, which we have already 
considered, suggest.a partial explanation of. the 
peculiarity of His death: His blood was shed 
‘for the remission of sins,’ 

There are other words of His which contribute 
additional illustration to the sense in which He 

* John x, 17, 18, 
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laid down His life “for the sheep.” On His way 
to Jerusalem, and a very short time before His 
death, He had spoken to Peter and the other 
Apostles about the greatness of their future 
position” in the kingdom of heaven: “ Verily 
I say unto you, That ye which have followed 
Me, in the regeneration when the Son of man 
shall sit in the throne of His glory, ye also shall 
sit upon twelve thrones, judging the twelve 
tribes of Israel.”* After this, indeed, He had 
warned them that a great crisis in His personal 
history was very near, and that He was going up 
to the holy city to die. His words were very 
distinct, and so terrible that we might have 
supposed that all personal ambition in the hearts 
of the disciples would have given place to anxiety 
and‘distress about the sufferings which menaced 
their Lord. He had said: “ Behold, we go up to 
Jerusalem ; and the Son of man shall be delivered 
unto the chief priests, and unto the scribes ; and 
they shall condemn Him to death, and shall 
deliver Him to the Gentiles : and they shall mock 
Him, and shall scourge Him, and shall spit upon 
Him, and shall kill Him ; and the third day He 
_ shall rise again.” But they do not seem to have 
believed that’ He meant exactly what He said. 
There was something in His manner which 
“amazed” them, and “as they followed [Him]’ 
they were afraid ;”3 but that these terrible words 
were to be literally fulfilled was incredible. They 
knew that He was accustomed to speak in parables. 
* Matt. xix: 28) 2 Mark, x.33, 34. 3 Ibid. x. 32. 
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His commonest sayings had often a hidden sense. — 
His thoughts. had always. transcended _ theirs, 
More than once they had missed His meaning 
because they had mistaken the form for the 
substance ; and, now, whatever He meant, He 
could not mean that He was to be actually betrayed 
to His enemies by one of themselves, and put to 
death. Heavy storm-clouds might be gathering 
- about Him, but He would break through them 
with victorious. splendour; and if the final 
struggle was at hand, the kingdom of God would 
immediately appear, and the “thrones” He had 
promised them would be theirs. .They thought it 
no harm to speculate about how the honours of 
His kingdom would be distributed among them. 
James and John might have felt that their rank 
was secure but for those ominous words) with 
which the Lord had closed what He had said to 
them about their coming glory : “ Many that are 
first shall be last,,and the last shall be first.” 
To make their position certain, they came to Him, 
or rather their mother came for them, and asked 
that, He would reserve for one of them the throne 
on His right hand, and for the other the throne on 
His left hand, in His kingdom. In reply, He 
spoke of His sufferings, and said that they, too, 
would suffer ; but He gave po promise that their 
request) would be granted. The rest. of the 
Apostles, naturally enough, were “moved with 
indignation,” and ‘(much displeased with James 
and John,” | But Jesus called them to Him, and 
* Matt. xix. 30, Wy * Ibid. xx 29142 ny 
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told them that the law of greatness in the kingdom 
of God was unlike that which determined the rank 
and power of princes in earthly states ; ‘* Whoso- 
ever will be great among you, shall be your 
minister: and whosoever of you will be the 
chiefest, shall be servant of all. For even the 
Son of man came not to be ministered unto, but 
to minister, and to give His life a ransom for 
many.” ? 

As the ethical idea of Sacrifice has become 
vague and indefinite to us because we are not 
familiar with the original institution, so the ethical 
idea of Redemption has lost very much of the 
sharpness of its outline because we are not in the 
habit of paying ransoms. But to the people of 
our Lord’s time the payment of ransoms was a 
familiar custom, and under the Jewish law 
ransoms were the subject of very definite regula- 
tions. Some of these regulations were probably 
obsolete, but they were not unknown. To a 
Jew a ransom was the money which a man 
paid to recover possession of his inheritance 


* Mark x. 43-45. “This price of redemption He gave 
ayri, and not merely w7ép, in the wider sense, i.¢., instead of, 
in exchange of, or as a substitute, Matt. xvii. 27 ; Heb. xii. 
16. This redemption at the price of His life was made dyri 
mo\Gy. The expression many is not intended to indicate a 
smaller number as compared with al/l—the latter expression 
occurring in Rom. v. 18; 1 Tim. ii. 4. In the opinion of the 
author, the term is intended by way of antithesis to the One 
whose life was the ransom of the many. At the same time 
the expression undoubtedly indicates not only the objective 
bearing, but also the subjective efficacy of the ransom, by 
Which many are in reality redeemed. Comp. Rom. v. 15; 
Matt. xxvi. 28.” LANGE's Gospel of Matthew, vol. ti. p. 254. 
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when he had parted with it; it was the 
price he paid when he purchased the freedom 


of any that was “nigh of kin to him” who had — 
become a slave to’a stranger ;? it was what he 
gave in exchange for the life of the first-born of 
an unclean animal which he wanted to keep, and 
which the law required him either to redeem or to 
destroy ;3 it was the five shekels which he had to 
pay for the life of his first-born child ;+ it was the 
half shekel which every man over twenty years of 
age had to pay at the census, to avert Divine 
judgments—“ atonement money ”’—a price which 
every man paid for his life ;5 it was the money 
which the parent, wife, child, or brother of a man 
who had been killed by an ox, known to be vicious 
or dangerous, claimed from the owner, and on 
the payment of which the owner was permitted 
to live ;° it was what the murderer, in accordance 
probably with ancient custom, might offer to “the 
revenger of blood,” to prevail upon him not to 
inflict the penalty of death, but which the Mosaic 
law in its just severity forbade him to accept, so 
that for the life of the murderer no ransom was 
possible.7, A ransom, when given for persons, 
rescued them from slavery or from death 34 
averted Divine judgments ; it cancelled the claims 
which deprived them of freedom, or the crime by 
which they had forfeited life. It was in money 
that the ransom was usually paid, but there was 


* Levit: xxv 25427, * Ibid. xxv. 47—49. 
3 Num. xviii 15; Exod. xiii, 13, XXXiv. 20. 
4 Num. xviii. 16, 5 Exod. xxx. 12,13, 16, 


° Ibid. xxi. 20, 30. 7 Numi. xxxv. 31. 
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one large class of cases in which, by the sacrifice 
of the life of one creature, another was redeemed 
from death.t. And our Lord had come to “ give 
His life a ransom for many.” It was in this sense, 
then, that He was to “lay down His life for” 
those who were no longer His servants but ‘ His 
friends ;” and in this sense that the good Shep- 
herd was to give His life for the sheep. 

The explanations which our Lord gave of His 
Death are coherent. He gave His life a ransom 
for us, and therefore it is that through the shedding 
of His blood we receive the remission of sins, and 
escape eternal destruction. 


The passages which I have quoted, if they stood 
alone, would ‘be sufficient to demonstrate that to 
our Lord’s own mind His Death was something 
more than the incidental or even the inevitable 
consequence of His fidelity to the truth, and of 
His antagonism to the corrupt ambition, the 
hypocrisy, and the evil passions of the eccle- 
siastical rulers of the Jewish people; that He did 
not die as martyrs die, because He chose death 
rather than apostasy ; that His Death has a unique 
relation to the redemption of our race; that 
whatever may be effected for the restoration of 
mankind to God by His Incarnation, by the fulfil- 
ment in Him of the Divine ideal of human perfec- 
tion, by the revelation in His life and character, 
in His miracles and teaching, of the Divine 
holiness and love, the remission of sins is rendered 

t Num. xviii. 15; Exod. xiii. 13} xxxiv, 20. 
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possible by His Death. But these passages do 
not stand alone, there are others which sustain 
the general argument. 

Why was it that in his conversation with 
Nicodemus our Lord insisted on His Death 
with such singular emphasis, and ascribed to it 
such great results? The conversation opens with 
a declaration of the necessity of the New Birth. 
To enter the kingdom of God, a man must receive 
the life of God. But to whom is this Divine and 
eternal life given? How is.it tobe brought within 
the reach of those who’ have transgressed the 
Divine laws and provoked the Divine anger? Is 
it enough that the holiness and grace of the Son 
of God should fill the hearts of men with shame 
and grief for their sin? that the blessedness of 
His communion with the Father should make 
them passionately desire to receive the life which 
dwells in Him, that His blessedness may become 
theirs? that His compassion, His mercy, His 
‘exceeding great and precious promises”? should 
inspire them with trust in the infinite love of God, 
and give them courage to appeal to Him for that 
supreme gift by which they are to be “ made 
partakers of the Divine nature,” and rendered 
capable of entering the Divine kingdom? This is 
not the impression that we receive from our Lord’s 
words. That the Divine life may become ours, 
the Son of God must die. 

“As Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilder- 
ess, So must the Son of man be lifted up”—His 
Incarnation is not enough, His Ministry is not 
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_ enough, He must die-— that whosoever believeth 
in Him should not perish, but have eternal life.” = 
It is this conception of His Death that gives form 

_to the words which follow :—“God so loved the 
world, that He gave ”—did not merely send, but 
gave—" His only begotten Son’’—surrendered 
Him up to all that was involved in the great work 
of saving mankind, delivered Him over to the 
death which has just been illustrated by a refer- 
ence to the lifting up of the brazen serpent— 
“that whosoever believeth in Him should not 
perish, but have everlasting life.” 2 

I reminded you in the previous Lecture of the 

conflicting joy and dread which agitated the heart 

of Christ when certain Gentiles, who had come up 
to Jerusalem to celebrate the Passover, wished to 
see Him just before the close of His public 
ministry ; but I did not quote all that He said to 
them. The time was approaching when men of 
every race would be attracted to Him, but as yet 
the nations He had come to save belonged to 
“this present evil world,” and the power of “ the 
prince of this world” was unbroken. His Death, 
which was now so near, was to establish a new 
and Divine order. ‘ Now shall the prince of this 
world be cast out. And I, if I be lifted up from 
the earth, will draw all men unto Me.”3 His 
Death, not His birth, was to be the great crisis in 
the history of mankind. His Death, not His 
living ministry, was to reverse the evil fortunes 
* John iii. 14, 15. ® Ibid. iii, 16. 
3 Ibid. xii, 32. 


— 
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of the human race. His apparent and temporary 
defeat was the condition of His real and enduring 
victory; He must die on the cross in order to 
become the Prince and Saviour of the’ world. 
Discourses richer in spiritual truth than the 
Sermon on the Mount, and more pathetic than 
His address to His disciples on the night before 
His Passion ; parables of diviner beauty than that 
of the Lost Sheep and.the Prodigal Son; mani- 
festations of sympathy with human suffering more 
tender than His tears at the grave of Lazarus ; 
manifestations of mercy for human sin more 
generous and more touching than His lament over 
the city of His murderers—all these would be in 
vain: He must die, if all men are to be drawn to 
Him. Other explanations of the necessity of His 
Death may be given. I prefer His own. He 
gave His life aransom for many ; His blood was 
shed for the remission of sins. 

There is a discourse of our Lord’s in which His 
direct intention is to illustrate the relation of His 
Death to the gift of eternal life rather than to the 
remission of sins, but which is not without value 
in this argument. It was delivered in the 
synagogue of Capernaum, in the very synagogue, 
perhaps, whose ruins are still to be seen at Tell 
Hum, and on a lintel of which is sculptured the 
pot of manna, the visible symbol and memorial to 
the modern traveller of the discourse delivered 
within its walls eighteen centuries ago. On the 
previous day He had fed five thousand men, 
besides women and children, on five barley loaves 
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_and two small fishes. The miracle was wrought 
on the other side of the lake of Galilee, but the 
crowd had followed Him to Capernaum. They 
wanted Him to repeat the great historical miracle 
of the wilderness. ‘What sign showest Thou, 
_then, that we may see and believe Thee? What 
dost Thou work? Our fathers did eat manna in 
the desert”—not mere barley loaves and fish 
miraculously multiplied— as it is written, He 
gave them bread from:heaven to eat.” * Our Lord 
replied that He was the true bread from heaven, 
the bread of God, the bread: of life, and that “if 
any man eat of this bread he shalllive for ever.” 2 
But He went on to speak of: His Death as 
necessary to the eternal life of mankind. “The 
bread that I will give is My flesh, which I will 
give for the life of the world... ... Verily, verily, 
Tsay unto you, except ye eat the flesh of the Son 
of man, and drink His blood, ye have no life in 
you. Whoso eateth my flesh and drinketh My 
blood hath eternal life, and 1 will raise him up at 
the last day.” 3 

The people were confounded and the disciples 
perplexed. He at once removed the impression 
‘that they were literally to eat His flesh ; for He 
‘said that “the Son of man” was to “ascend up 
where He was before ;” and He added that * it 
is the spirit that quickeneth, and the flesh 
profiteth nothing ;” and the spirit was in a sense 
and in a measure already theirs. ‘The words 


1 John vi. 30, 31. 2 Thid, vi. 51, 
3 [bid, vi. 51, 53, 54. 
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that I speak for have spoken] to you, they are 
spirit and they are life.” * 

But the startling form under which He had 
represented’ His Death as the necessary condition 
of the life of the world, He leaves unexplained. 
The explanation is suggested by the words of the 
Evangelist at the commencement of the narrative : 
“The passover, the [great] feast of the Jews, was 
nigh.”?, From the manna which fell in’ the 
wilderness, our Lord’s mind passed to the lamb 
that was killed on the night of the Exodus. 
When the angel of the Lord smote the first-born 
of Egypt, ‘from the first-born of Pharaoh that sat- 
on the throne, unto the first-born of the captive 
that was in the dungeon,’ his terrible sword 
had not smitten the first-born of the Jews. They 
had been delivered because, in obedience to 
the command of God, the blood of the paschal 
lamb was on the lintel and door-posts of every 
house. The lamb was slain, and the first-born 
were saved. The blood of the lamb was sprinkled 
on the outside of the house, the family within ate 
the flesh. And Christ was the true Passover 
Lamb ; His Death averted death from the true 
Israel of God, “the church of the first-born ;” 
and. His flesh was to give new life and strength to 
those who received Him. 

At the time these words were spoken His 
meaning was hidden even from the Apostles. 


t John vi. 62, 63. 
* Ibid. vi. 4. See GopreT : Commentaire sur l’Evangile de 
S. Fean, vol. ii. 79, 132, seq. 
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Another passover came, and He celebrated it with 
them on the night before He was crucified ; and 
then “He took bread and blessed it, and brake it ; 
and said, Take, eat; this is My body. And He 
took the cup, and gave thanks, and gave it to 
them, saying, Drink. ye all of it; for this is My 
blood of the new covenant, which is shed for many 
for the remission of sins.” Even then they pro- 
bably failed to grasp His meaning. But after He 
had risen again, and when they discovered that He 
had accomplished for them a greater deliverance 
than. Moses had accomplished for their fathers, 
then doubtless they recognised the same wonder- 
ful truth in the “hard saying” which had troubled 
them in the synagogue at Capernaum, and in the 
new rite which He had instituted in the upper 
chamber in Jerusalem. Our Lord was the true 
paschal lamb ; His blood, “ shed for many for the 
remission of sins,” saved them from death; His 
flesh was to be the perpetual support of their new 
and free and happy life.* 

There is another consideration which appears 
to have some force. The silence of a great 
Teacher like our Lord is often as expressive as 
His speech. He came to a people that claimed 
to stand in a nearer relation to God than the rest 
of mankind, and He acknowledged the claim. 
He recognised the Divine commission of Jewish 


'* “As much as to say the blood of the lamb was shed in 
Egypt for the salvation of the first-born of the Israelites. 
This my blood is shed for the remission of sins.” —CHRYSOS- 
TOM : Catena Aurea, Matt. xxvi. 28. 
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prophets, and the Divine authority of Jewish institu- 
tions. He called the temple His ‘‘ Father’s house.” 
He kept the feasts. He told the leper whom He 
healed to go to the priest and to offer the gift that 
Moses commanded. Even when conversing with 
a Samaritan, He asserted the prerogatives of the 
Jewish race: ‘“ Ye worship ye know not what: 
we know what we worship: for salvation is of 
the Jews.”? He said that the Jewish Scriptures 
testified of Him. He declared that He had not 
come to destroy the law or the prophets, but to 
full them ; the fundamental ideas of the national 
institutions and the national life were to reappear, 
developed and. perfected, in the kingdom of 
heaven: 

Now among the institutions of Judaism, sacri- 
fices were the most conspicuous; they stood at 
the very centre of the religious thought and 
service of the nation. To. offer them was the 
special function of a numerous and powerful 
priesthood. The ritual of sacrifice. was governed 
by the: most minute and elaborate regulations. 
All the offerings were not of one kind. Some of 
them were intended to express, as their chief 
idea, the perfect surrender of the soul to God; 
others were intended to be the expression of 
happy fellowship with God and hearty thanks- 
giving. But there was one class of sacrifices—a 
class separated into two groups—which were 
specifically intended to atone for certain kinds of 
offences against the Mosaic law. The offender 

John iv. 22. 
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brought his sacrifice to the priest, and the offering 
of the sacrifice secured forgiveness. Whatever 


theory we may form of the Divine idea under- 


lying this symbolic institution, the Law appeared 
to affirm that the relation between the offering 
of the sacrifice and the remission of the sin was 
immediate and direct ;* and this was obviously 
the belief of the Jews in the time of our Lord. 

It is true that no sacrifices secured forgiveness 
for specific moral offences: a Jew who had 
broken one of the Ten Commandments could not 
bring a sheep or a lamb to the priest, and atone’ 


for his sin. But every year there was a great 


ceremonial at which all the sins of the nation 
were confessed, and in some sense atoned for. 
Those who had been trained to connect the 
remission of a ceremonial offence with the offer- 
ing of the sacrifice required by the Law, were 
certain to connect the remission of graver 


_ offences with the offering of the sacrifices on the 


Day of Atonement. The disproportion between 
the sacrifices of that day and the guilt of the 
whole nation prevented the consciences of those 
who were troubled by the sense of sin from find- 
ing perfect rest in the ritual; but the idea of. 


‘remission of sins was inseparable from the idea of 


a sacrifice for sins. 

Sacrifices, for the sins of the whole nation were 
also offered at other times—at the beginning of, 
every month and at the great festivals. Nor was . 
the idea of expiation altogether excluded from 

* Lev. iv. 
IO 
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the burnt-offerings which were presented in the 
temple every day.? 

That the Jewish people believed that sacrifice 
and remission were directly related to each other, 
is Clear from the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

The writer takes this belief for granted when he 
illustrates the greatness of the sacrifice of Christ 
by contrasting it with the sacrifices of the ancient 
law. “ Under the law, without shedding of blood, 
is no remission ;” ? ‘“where remission [of sins and 
- iniquities] is, there is no more offering for sin.” 
“Christ was once offered to bear the sin of 
many,” + and ‘“‘after He had offered one sacrifice 
for sins, He for ever sat down on the right hand 
of God.” s 

It may be alleged that the whole argument of 
the anonymous writer of this epistle is nothing 
more than a concession to Jewish habits of 
thought, a kindly and skilful endeavour to 
facilitate the transition of Jewish believers from 
the old faith to the new ; that it was necessary to 
invest Christ with sacerdotal functions, and to 
express the significance of His Death by sacrificial 
symbols, because the Jews had been so long 
accustomed to find access to God through a 
priesthood, and to connect the remission of sins 
with the shedding of blood. Let this hypothesis 
be granted ; for the moment I have no occasion 
to dispute it. Whether they were true or false, 
the ideas which determine the whole argument of 


t Note E. ® Heb. ix. 22; 3 Ibid. x. 18. 
4 Ibid. ix. 28, 5 Ibid. x, 12. 
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the Epistle to the Hebrews were firmly rooted 
in the mind of the Jewish people. If they were 
true—if the relation created by the institutions of 
Judaism between the remission of sins and 
sacrifice for sins was the symbolic expression of a 
Divine law—there is an end of the controversy : 
our Lord’s Death is the objective reason on the 
ground of which God pardons human transgres- 
sions. But if these ideas were false, how was it 
that our Lord did not protest against them? If 
the Jewish people had misinterpreted their 
national institutions, if God never intended to 
_ train them to the recognition of a direct relation 
between the offering of sacrifices and the 
remission of sin, how can His silence be 
explained? More than once He came _ into 
violent collision with the faith and customs of the 
nation. The Scribes and the Pharisees found 
fault because His disciples omitted to wash their 
hands before eating bread. In itself the custom 
was not only harmless, but decent and cleanly: 
the only harm was that it had been made a 
religious obligation. Our Lord defended His 
disciples with an unusual vehemence of indigna- 
tion, and charged the authoritative religious 
teachers of the nation with making the word of 
God of none effect through their traditions. 
Again and again He deliberately provoked the 
most bitter hostility by working miracles on the 
Sabbath day: the healing of the impotent man at 
the pool of Bethesda on the Sabbath was indeed 
t Mark vii. 1-13. 
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the origin of that unrelenting antagonism which 
at last culminated in the conspiracy to put Him to 
death. 

But surely mere ceremonial superstitions, and 
excessive rigidity in keeping the Sabbath, how- 
ever inconsistent with the true idea of a perfect 
life, were harmless compared with the error—if it 
were an error—involved in the Jewish conception 
of the functions and powers of an atoning 
sacrifice. Those who deny that remission of sins 
is granted on the ground of an. objective sacrifice 
for sins, maintain that the theory against which 
they protest obscures the glory of the Divine 
mercy, rests on false ideas of the Divine justice, 
and exerts a most pernicious influence on the 
whole development of religious thought and life. 
If the theory which they reject is false, they are 
right in the earnestness and energy with which 
they denounce it. But this theory penetrated the 
whole substance of Jewish thought, and I ask 
again, How is the silence of our Lord to be 
explained ? His silence! It is no ordinary 
silence which has to be accounted for. At the 
very commencement of His ministry He received 
without a protest the testimony of John the 
Baptist—“ Behold the Lamb of God that taketh 
away the sin of the world.” * His silence was a 
definite acceptance of the testimony; it was an 
acknowledgment that He had come to fulfil the 
idea of the sin-offering of the Jewish law, and to 
secure for men the remission of their sins. 

t John i. 29. 


; 
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But He came to “fulfil” “the prophets” as 
well as “the law.” Demonstrations of Christian 
doctrine resting on isolated passages selected 
from the Jewish Scriptures are, no doubt, 
unsatisfactory and inconclusive. Nothing can be 
more uncritical than the use which theologians 
have made of the Old Testament. To discover 
richer treasures of evangelical truth in the book of 
Leviticus than in the four Gospels, in the minor 
prophets than in the Epistles of St. Paul, betrays 
not only intellectual perversity, but an utter 
ignorance of the principles which have determined 
the whole course of the Divine procedure in 
accomplishing human redemption. There is great 
interest, indeed, in watching the gradual brighten- 
ing of the great hope of a Deliverer, the develop- 
ment of the Messianic idea in richer and richer 
forms, forms suggested as much by the vicissi- 


_ tudes of Jewish history as by the direct revelations 


which were made to Jewish prophets. The 
institutions and Scriptures of the ancient faith 
have not become obsolete ; but Truth as well as 
Grace came by Jesus Christ our Lord ; history is 
better than prophecy ; and facts are greater than 
symbols. 

It is certain, however, that to our Lord Jesus 
Christ the law of Moses, the prophets, and the 
psalms were full of Himself.t He found in the 
literature and institutions of Judaism, the hopes 
which He had come to fulfil, the cravings which 
He had come to satisfy, the ideas which were to 

1 Luke xxiv. 44. 
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be illustrated in His personal history. Could we 
have listened while He expounded to the two 
disciples who were on their way to Emmaus “ the 
scriptures . . . concerning Himself,” or have 
sat with the larger company that same evening, 
assembled together with shut doors for fear of the 
Jews, and heard Him when He “ opened their 
understanding, that they might understand the 
scriptures, and said unto them, Thus it is written, 
and thus it behoved Christ to suffer, and to rise 
from the dead the third day : and that repentance 
and remission of sins should be preached in His 
name among all nations;”* we should have 
received large accessions to our knowledge con- 
cerning the thought of Christ about His own 
work and His relation to the history and faith of 
the Jewish people. 

But on the night preceding His Death He had 
definitely connected His last sad hours with a 
very memorable passage of Old Testament 
prophecy. Whatever may be our interpretation 
of the direct and original reference of the fifty- 
third chapter of Isaiah, our Lord declared that in 
Him the idea of that chapter was to be fulfilled : 
“This that is written must yet be accomplisked in 
Me, And He was reckoned with transgressors : 
for the things concerning Me have an end.” 2 

The representations of our Lord’s Death which 
we have considered in this Lecture throw an 
intense light on the sense in which He intended 
that the prophecy would be fulfilled in Himself. 

* Luke xxiv. 26, 27, 45, 46. PX lloylels Sobers 
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Our Lord spoke of laying down His life for His 
sheep and for His friends; and the prophet 
declares that the Servant of Jehovah, whose 
sufferings he is describing, “was wounded for our 
transgressions, was bruised for our iniquities; the 
chastisement of our peace was upon Him... . 
He was cut off out of the land of ‘the living: for 
the transgression of My people was He stricken ” 
(vv. 5, 8). Our Lord said that He had come to 
give His life a ransom for many: the prophet 
says, ‘‘He hath borne our griefs and carried our 
sorrows ; . . . with His stripes we are healed” 
_ (vv. 4, 5). John the Baptist pointed to Him as 
the Lamb of God that taketh away the sin of the 
world: the prophet declares that Jehovah’ will 
make the soul of His Servant “an offering for 
sin.” The prophet says, ‘ All we like sheep have 
gone astray, and the Lord hath laid on Him the 
iniquities of us all. . . . He bare the sin of many 
... . By His knowledge shall my righteous servant 
justify many, for He shall bear their iniquities” 
(vv. 6, 12, 11); and Christ told His disciples that 
His blood was to be “shed for the remission of 
sins.” The whole prophecy, in all its separate 
parts, finds its parallel in various sayings by our 
Lord, in which He describes the character of His 
sufferings and their relation to the redemption of 
mankind.? 


The results of this investigation of our Lord’s 
testimony concerning His Death are these :— 
t Note F. 
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1. His Death was neither the incidental nor the 
inevitable consequence of His collision with the 
‘passions and prejudices of the Jewish people. 

2. The laying down of His life was a voluntary 
act. 

3. To lay down His life was one of the ends for 
which He came into the world. 

4. His Death is immediately related to the 
deliverance from :condemnation of those who 
believe in Him, to the remission of sins, and to 
the establishment of His sovereignty over the 
human. race. 

5. He accepted the testimony of John the 
Baptist that He was the Lamb of God:that taketh 
away the sin of the world, and He associated His 
Death with the sacrifice of the passover lamb on 
the night of the Exodus. 

6. He described His Death as a death for 
others, and more specifically He said that H 
gave His life a ransom for others. 

In any adequate theory of the purpose of the 
Death of Christ, these various statements must 
find a place and an explanation. It is further 
necessary, in any theory of His Death, to account 
for the extent to which it filled His mind from the 
commencement of His ministry, the increasing 
fear with which He anticipated it as it came 
nearer, and the mysterious sorrow He endured on 
the cross, a sorrow which compelled Him to cry, 
‘““My God, My God, why hast Thou forsaken 
Me?” 

* Note G. 
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Dr. Jowett, in his essay “On Atonement and 
Satisfaction,” referring to the alleged absence 
from our Lord’s teaching of any clear and 
unambiguous passages which can be quoted in 
support of this doctrine, says: “It is hard to 
imagine that there can be any truer expression of 
the Gospel than the words of Christ Himself, or 
that any truth omitted by Him is essential to the 
Gospel. ‘The disciple is not above his master, 
nor the servant greater than his lord.’ The 
philosophy of Plato was not better understood by 
his followers than by himself, nor can we allow 
that the Gospel is to be interpreted by the 
Epistles, or that the Sermon on the Mount is only 
half Christian, and needs ‘the fuller inspiration or 
revelation of St. Paul, or the author of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews.” t I will not stay to insist on the 
fundamental error involved in the suggestion that 
our Lord’s relation to His Apostles has even the 
remotest analogy to the relation between Plato 
and his followers. What Plato taught contained 
nearly everything that Plato contributed to the 
development of the intellectual and moral life of 
mankind ; but whatever may be our theory of the 
Death of Christ, the larger part of what Christ 
revealed of God is contained in His personal 
character, in the relations which He sustained to 
various descriptions of men, in the sufferings 
to which He Himself submitted, and in the 
miracles by which He relieved the sufferings of 
others.? But Dr. Jowett’s reference to the relation 
* The Epistles of St. Paul, ii. 555. 2 See Lect. ii. pp. 97-110. 
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between Plato and his followers suggests the 
relation between Plato and his master, 

We have two representations of the teaching of 
Socrates—one in the Memorabilia of Xenophon, 
the other in the Platonic Dialogues—and the 
differences between them are not altogether unlike 
those which are alleged to exist between the 
teaching of the historical Christ, as it may be 
ascertained from the Gospels,! and the theological 
theories developed in the Apostolic Epistles. 
Now, if in the Memorabilia it had been recorded 
that Socrates referred to his approaching martyr- 
dom in terms at all like those in which it appears 
that our Lord spoke of His Death ; if—forgive me 
if the hypothesis appears strained and forced—we 
had learnt from Xenophon that when Socrates 
was beginning to discuss philosophy with the 
sophists and young men of Athens, he had 
accepted testimony which implied that he was to 
be sacrificed to the gods for the sins of the 
Athenians; if we learnt that his mind was 
oppressed from the very first by the anticipation 
of the sorrows of his last hours ; if to those who 
came to him inquiring about the Supreme Good 
he had said that he must die in order that the 
Supreme Good might be theirs ; if he had spoken 


* The differences between the Synoptists and St. John 
are of inconsiderable importance in relation to this argu- 
ment. The statement of the case would have been only 
slightly enfeebled if all allusions to the Fourth Gospel were 
cancelled. Further, the characteristic theology of the 
Fourth Gospel is not of a kind to create distrust of any 
testimony it may contain to the Doctrine of Expiation, 
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again and again of laying down his life for others ; 
if he had said that his life was not to be taken 
from him by the power of his enemies, but that 
he would lay it down of himself; if he had 
declared that the ¢éaiuwy, to whose voice he 
always listened, had revealed to him that the very 
purpose for which he had been born was that he 
might give his life a ransom for many ; if he had 
deliberately connected the idea of his own death 
with expiatory sacrifices which his countrymen 
were accustomed to offer to the gods; if he had 
declared that the lines of an ancient poet, pre- 
dicting that the sins of the Athenians were to be 
laid upon; the head of one of the greatest of 
Athenian citizens, were to be fulfilled in himself : 
and if during his last day in prison, and just 
before the slave brought him the hemlock, instead 
of discoursing on immortality, he had instituted a 
religious rite to be celebrated by his friends in 
commemoration of his death, and said that he 
was about to die that his disciples and his fellow- 
citizens might receive the remission of sins sf, 
I say, all these things had been told us of Socrates 
by Xenophon, and if we believed that they were 
the true expression of his own conception of his 
martyrdom, Xenophon’s testimony alone would 
have been sufficient to assure us that Socrates 
himself believed that his death was an atonement, 
a satisfaction, a sacrifice for the crimes of Athens, 
Plato might then have written another dialogue ; 
under the lofty and beautiful cypresses of the 
woods consecrated to Jupiter, he might have 
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assembled Phzedo, Apollodorus, Crito, Critobulus, 
Hermogenes, and the other friends of Socrates 
who were with him on the day of his martyrdom ; 
and he might have developed a theory of the 
expiatory power of the death of Socrates even 
more elaborate than that which Christian theolo- 
gians have found of the Death of Christ in the 
Epistles of St. Paul and the Epistle to the 
Hebrews ; and we might have claimed the 
authority of Socrates for the theory of Plato 
without incurring the reproach which Dr. Jowett 
directs against evangelical theology, when he 
reminds us that “the disciple is not above his 
master, nor the servant greater than his lord.” 

Let the Gospels stand alone, let the testimony 
of the Epistles be completely suppressed, and the 
strong foundations of that conception of the 
Death of ‘Christ which has been the refuge of 
penitents and the joy of saints for eighteen 
hundred years will remain unshaken. The words 
of Christ, and the words of Christ alone, are a 
sufficient vindication of the ancient faith of the 
Church. 


LECTURE IV 


THE FACT OF THE ATONEMENT : THE TESTIMONY 
OF ‘ST. PETER 


In the present Lecture I propose to consider the 
testimony to the Atonement contained in the 
discourses and the First Epistle of St. Peter. 
But it may be alleged that the attempt to 
establish this doctrine by an appeal to apostolic 
testimony is premature, and that the moral 
objections which have been urged against the 
theory that the Death of Christ was in any sense 
a Propitiation or Sacrifice for the sins of the 
world, ought first to be discussed, and, if possible, 
dissipated. The moral objections to the doctrine 
of the Atonement’ are felt by many persons to 
be far too grave to be overborne by mere 
apostolic authority. These objections may even 
impair the force of the argument from the 
testimony of our Lord in the previous Lecture. 
With many who confess that the Lord Jesus 
Christ was “a Teacher sent from God,” and who 


even acknowledge that He was ‘God manifest 
157 
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in the flesh,” the repugnance to the idea of 
expiation is so strong, that while they receive 
the Four Gospels as containing a fairly authentic 
account of our Lord’s life and teaching, they 
believe that the Apostles could not have received 
this idea from Christ Himself, and they are 
perplexed that the writers of the Gospels should 
have attributed to Him language which appears 
to sanction it. 

The tendency to discriminate between apostolic 
teaching and the teaching of the Lord Jesus 
Christ is, I believe, very general. To His words 
—when we are sure that we have them—absolute 
authority is conceded ; but there are many who 
hesitate to concede the same authority to the 
words of St. Peter or of St. John. The hesitation 
does not often assume a very definite form. It 
is the result of a spiritual instinct, or of what 
seems to be a spiritual instinct, rather than of 
a theological theory. Men feel that if Christ 
were still visibly present among us, accessible 
in all hours of difficulty and doubt, they would 
infinitely rather trust Him than trust themselves, 
If at any time His words seemed to be in conflict 
with their own highest conceptions of moral and 
spiritual truth, they would feel sure that He 
must be right and that they must be wrong. But 
if it were only an Apostle that was still living 
in the world the case would be different ; they 
are not quite clear that the same submission 
would be due. 

If, therefore, we can be certain that Christ 
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Himself taught the doctrine of the Atonement, 
it is acknowledged that however strong the 
objections to the doctrine may seem to us, we 
cannot challenge it, and can only confess that 
we are in the presence of a great mystery. But 
the objections are of such a kind, that those who 
feel their force are not willing to accept the 
doctrine if it is sustained by apostolic testimony 
alone ; and they are half inclined to believe that 
the words in which our - Lord is represented as 
teaching this doctrine, must have been attributed 
to Him by mistake. For the theory of the 
Atonement is declared to be inconsistent with 
all our conceptions of the Divine Justice, and 
a travesty of the Divine Mercy, and to be 
irreconcilable with the moral and spiritual nature 
both of God and man. 

I am not about to make any attempt to remove 
these objections in the present Lecture. Just 
now, for a reason which will appear presently, I 
am rather anxious that their full force-should be 
recognised. Perhaps I have not stated them 
with sufficient clearness and energy, and it may 
therefore be well to quote the most concise and 
Vigorous statement of. them with which I am 
familiar. The Rev. James Martineau has ex- 
pressed with perfect accuracy, the position not 
only of those who, with himself, deny the deity 
of our Lord, but of very many who, while 
rejecting the idea of Atonement, regard the 
Incarnation as the central and characteristic fact 
of the Christian religion. 
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“Faith in the human conscience,” he says, ‘is necessary 
to faith in the Divine perfection, and this again is the 
needful prelude to the belief in any special revelation. . . 
This Moral Perfection of God being assumed as a postulate 
in the very idea of a Revelation, no system of religion 
which contradicts it can be admitted as credible on any 
terms. But,” he proceeds to say, “the doctrine of the 
Atonement involves a plain denial of God’s moral excellence. 
Theologians speak as if there were some crime, or at least 
some weakness in the clemency which freely receives a 
repentant creature into favour.” .... But “how is the 
alleged immorality of letting off the sinner mended by the 
added crime of penally crushing the sinless.” * 


Something, perhaps, of the energy of this 
protest was inspired by certain theological 
theories, for which I have no occasion to offer 
apology or defence ; but the objection is directed 
against every theory which affirms that in any 
sense our iniquities were laid upon Christ ; that 
there is a direct relation between His Death and 
the remission of sins ; that it is for Christ’s sake 
that the penitent is received back again into the 
light and joy of God. It is the Idea of an 
objective Atonement which provokes repugnance, 
no matter what may be the form in which that 
Idea is represented. The repugnance is so deep 
that no system of religion in which the Idea is 
present ‘can be admitted as credible on any 
terms.” 

In the course of these Lectures I trust it will 
become apparent that in the Death of the Lord 
Jesus Christ as a Sacrifice and Propitiation for 
the sins of the world, the Moral Perfections of 


* Studies of Christianity, pp. 186-188. 
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God find their highest expression, and the deepest 
necessities of man’s moral and spiritual life their 
_ only complete satisfaction; but I have been 
anxious to state thus early the principal objection 
to the doctrine which I hope to establish, because 


that objection seems to suggest a practical solution 


of the difficulty with regard to the authority of 
apostolic teaching. 

Let me re-state the difficulty. With those 
persons to whom these Lectures are addressed, 
the authority of the Lord Jesus Christ is absolute. 
He is God manifest in the flesh, and in Him the 
very truth of the Divine character has been 
revealed to mankind. But it is maintained that 
the Apostles may have misapprehended_ very 
much of His teaching. It is clear that they did 
not easily liberate themselves from the influence 
of Jewish habits of thought and Jewish traditions. 
Their inspiration, whatever it may have been, 
did not make them omniscient, There were 
many things of which they knew nothing ; there 
were some things which they thought they knew, 
about which, for a time at least, they were 
mistaken. Their authority, therefore, is not 
decisive. When we, are sure that Christ is 
speaking, we are sure that we have the very 
thought of God, but we cannot determine the 
extent of the inspiration of the Apostles; and 
it is alleged that when they are speaking we are 
not sure whether what they are telling us came 
to them from the teaching of the Holy Ghost, 
or from their own erring thoughts about the will 

II 
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and work of their Master, or even from the 
common and untrustworthy conceptions of Divine 
truth which prevailed among their fellow-country- | 
men. It is probable that even in reporting the 
words of Christ their report may have been 
coloured by religious errors of their own ; it is 
still more probable that these errors may have 
misled them when they attempted to illustrate 
and develop Christian facts and doctrine. Even, 
therefore, if it can be shown that the Apostles 
taught that’ in some sense the Death of Christ 
is the ground on which God forgives human sin, 
it does not follow that they had learnt it from 
Christ Himself, or by a special revelation from 
heaven. 

I wish to show that on this particular question 
we cannot reject the authority of the Apostles— 
whether they were inspired or uninspired—with- 
out rejecting the authority of Christ Himself, and 
the moral objections to the Idea af Atonement 
suggest the proof. 


For in the judgment of those who reject this 
Idea, as well as in the judgment of those who 
receive it, our reception” or rejection ‘of “it 
determines our whole conception of the Divine 
character. When reading the impassioned de. 
nunciations of the Idea of the Atonement which 
are to be found in the pages of some modern 
writers, it is hardly possible to resist the’ con- 
viction that in their opinion those who: receive 
it and those who reject it worship different Gods, 
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and belong to forms of religion which, in their 
fundamental principles and essential Spirit, are 
"mutually antagonistic and’ destructive. 

If there is any’ measure of ‘truth in this 
representation of the gravity of the controversy, 
it is quite unnecessary to considér to what extent 
the inspiration’ granted to the Apostles secured 
them from religious error. It is unnecessary to 
raise the question whether they received any 
supernatural inspiration different in kind or 
degree from that which is granted to the 
commonalty of the faithful. The original Apostles 
were the friends of Christ, and they were entrusted 
by Him with the task of propagating the Faith of 
which He was the Founder. I believe that they 
had an’exceptional form of spiritual illumination 
to qualify them for their work ; but in the present 
argument I need not insist on this. Let it be 
conceded, if the concession is asked for; that 
beyond their personal intimacy with the Lord 
Jesus Christ—whom I assume to have been the 
Son of God—they had no special prerogatives, no 
surer access to Divine Truth than any of ourselves, 
ho greater immunity from religious error. Let it 
be conceded that the substance as well as the 
form of their writings bears traces of their Jewish 
training, and, if you will, of their Jewish narrow- 
néss, their Jewish prejudice, and their Jewish 
superstition. Still there must have been some 
limits to their possible mistakes. If St. Peter and 
St. John, while professing to deliver to mankind 
the revelation which had come to them through 
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Christ, gave representations of His Death and of 
its relations to human redemption, which, to quote 
the words of Mr. Martineau, are ‘an outrage upon ~ 
the first principles of rectitude,” and betray a 
“reckless disregard of all moral considerations,” 
from the thought of which it is a just matter of 
astonishment ‘that all good men do not recoil,” ? 
He who “spake as never man spake” must have 
been the most inefficient of moral teachers. 

On a question of such magnitude and of such 
broad and practical interest as this, a question 
vitally affecting the character of God and 
determining the whole attitude of the soul in 
relation to Him, I should be satisfied to learn 
what Christ taught from the testimony of any two 
or three men of fair intelligence who were in 
moral sympathy with Christ, and who had had 
sufficient opportunity of learning His mind. 


That on this point the teaching of the original 
Apostles must have been in harmony with the 
teaching of our Lord, is still further demonstrated 
by the fact that it was their special commission 
to fulfil His intention ‘that repentance and 
remission of sins should be preached in His 
name among all nations, beginning at Jerusalem.” ? 

It is incredible that He should have invested 
men with such a commission as this, who were 
capable of associating with the infinite mercy of 
God in the remission of sins an idea which justly 


t Studies of Christianity, p. 188. 
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revolts the conscience of mankind, and ascribes to 
God Himself a gross, deliberate, and systematic 
violation of the principles of eternal righteousness. 
If the idea of Atonement rests upon so appalling 
a misconception of the Divine character and of 
the principles of the Divine government, and if 
that idea is present in the teaching of the 
Apostles, we have to explain—not how so grave 
and fatal an error is consistent with the theory 
that they had received supernatural inspiration to 
qualify them for becoming the religious teachers 
of mankind—but how it was possible for men of 
_ the most ordinary capacity so grievously to pervert 
and corrupt the teaching of their Master. You 
cannot elude the argument founded on their 
testimony by distinguishing between His teaching 
and theirs. On a subject of such gravity, a 
subject involved in the very substance of the 
commission they received from Christ, such dis- 
tinctions are unavailing. Whatever moral 
objections may be urged against their teaching 
on a point like this, are an impeachment of the 
authority of Christ. 

It is unnecessary, for the purposes of the 
present argument, to discuss the nature or the 
limits of apostolic inspiration. The varying forms 
in which the Apostles state the relation between 
the Death of Christ and the forgiveness of sin 
may be their own ; but if their varying statements 
are harmonious expressions of the same idea— 
that the Death of Christ is the immediate ground 
on which God grants to the penitent remission of 
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sins—the Apostles must have received the idea 
from Christ Himself. 


In our times the doctrine of inspiration is in 
a very unsettled and even chaotic condition, and 
many devout men. are unable to determine to 
what extent the supernatural illumination of the 
Holy Ghost protected the Apostles from religious 
error. The inquiry has considerable speculative 
interest, but, the solution of it is practically un- 
important in relation to the chief articles of the 
Christian Faith. Whether Jesus of Nazareth died 
on the cross and. rose from. the dead, whether He 
wrought miracles, whether He appealed to the 
Jewish nation with the authority of a Teacher 
sent from God, whether, He claimed a. unique 
relation to God, whether He condemned sin and 
taught the necessity of repentance, whether He 
asserted the necessity of a supernatural life as 
the condition of entrance into the Kingdom of 
Heaven, whether He affirmed that the forgiveness 
of sin and escape from. eternal condemnation 
depend upon faith in Himself—these are questions 
on which the concurrent testimony of His personal 
friends is decisive. There are some points on 
which, apart from special inspiration, it is quite 
conceivable that they may have mistaken their 
Master’s meaning; there are others, and these 
the greatest, on which, even apart frominspiration, 
mistake was impossible. The importance of the 
inspiration of the original Apostles may be said 
to vary in an inverse ratio with the importance 
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of the religious doctrines on which they are 
writing. 

In considering, therefore, the testimony of St. 
Peter, St. James, and St. John, to the doctrine 
discussed in these Lectures, I do not think it 
necessary to claim for them any such spiritual 
illumination as would have saved them from all 
religious error.' The argument does not require 
it. Whatever errors they may have fallen into, it 
is inconceivable that they should have taught that 
the Death of Christ is the objective ground on 
which God forgives human sin, unless they had 
learnt it from Christ Himself: 


_We will consider, first, the discourses of St. 
Peter contained in the early chapters of the Acts 
of the Apostles; his address on the day ‘of 
Pentecost to the great multitude, composed of 
devout Jews from many lands, and speaking many 
tongues; his address delivered in Solomon’s 
porch to the crowd assembled by the healing 
of the lame man who had been accustomed to 
ask alms ‘‘at the gate of the temple which is 
called. Beautiful;” his reply to Annas. and 
Caiaphas, when the miracle was challenged, and 
he was asked “ by what power or by what name”’ 
it had been wrought; his speech when’ he was 
brought a second time before the Council ; and 
his explanation of the gospel to Cornelius the 
centurion, and the kinsmen and friends gathered 
in his house. These discourses are especially 
interesting, because they are among the very few 
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apostolic addresses preserved to us which were 
delivered to persons who were not believers in 
Christ. 

The substance of them all is the same. Peter 
declared that Jesus of Nazareth, as the Jewish 
people knew, was ‘‘a man approved of God... 
by miracles and wonders and signs which God 
did by Him,” in the midst of them; that He | 
was the Christ of whom Moses and the prophets 
had spoken, and for whose coming they and 
their fathers had been waiting and longing for 
centuries ;? that in crucifying Him the people 
and their rulers had committed a great crime ;3 
that God had raised Him from the dead ;4 that 
He was now reigning in heaven, and was 
appointed by God to be the Prince and Saviour 
and Judge of men ;5 that it was the immediate 
duty of men to repent of the sin of rejecting Him, 
to be baptized into His name, to acknowledge His 
authority, and to rely on Him for salvation ;® that 
if they repented and believed in Him they would 
receive remission of sins and the gift of the Holy 
Ghost ;7 and that “through His name,” and only 
through His name, was remission of sins possible 
to men.’ 

But St. Peter does not tell the people that our 
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Lord’s Death was an expiatory sacrifice. Dr. 
Young thinks that on our theory the omission is 
inexplicable. He says :— 


“The personal friends and companions of Jesus, who had 

been most intimately and affectionately associated with Him 
for three years, . . . who had witnessed His Death, and 
had seen Him, and had intercourse with Him after His 
resurrection; who, after His departure, had, at His 
command, waited in solemn prayer to God during seven 
days for that Holy Ghost whom He had promised to send — 
forth, and on whose souls at last an extraordinary Divine 
power had descended,—they certainly must have known 
what their Master intended should be preached as His 
gospel, and above all must have known that which was 
most essential and Divine in it. And when only seven 
weeks after His Death, on the day of Pentecost, they 
assembled in Jerusalem, it is impossible to doubt that their 
minds and their hearts must have been full of Christ, of His 
teaching, His thoughts, His spirit, and His very words. . 
A noble occasion of disburdening their full hearts was 
presented. Jerusalem was crowded with multitudes from 
all corners of the known world; a mighty audience was 
prepared, and they were not only expected, but invited 
to speak. And they did speak. Thoroughly instructed as 
they were in the life and death and doctrine of the Lord, 
glowing with love of Christ and love of their yet blinded 
countrymen, specially entrusted with the message of 
salvation, and specially endowed to proclaim it, they did 
speak, and with great freedom and fervour and {uiness, 
But their theme, what was it? The expiation of human sin, 
and satisfaction to Divine justice, by the sacrifice and 
sufferings of Jesus on the cross? Pardon obtained from 
God through means of that sacrifice and these sufferings ? 
If ever there was an occasion, whether we look to the 
Speakers or to the hearers or to the circumstances, when 
these announcements, supposing them to be fundamental 
and vital, must have been made, this was that occasion. 
But they were not made, and nothing like them was once 
uttered. Peter’s sermon on the day of Pentecost to the 
crowding, eager multitudes at Jerusalem, the first Christian 
sermon ever preached in this world, contains from beginning 
to end nothing of this kind.” + 
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The substance of this criticism is repeated in 
Dr. Young’s observations on the other discourses 
and addresses of St. Peter contained in the early 
chapters of the Acts of the Apostles. 

The clearness and force with which it: is 
maintained that the original Apostles ‘“ must have 
known what their Master intended should be 
preached as His gospel, and above all must have 
known that: which was most essential and Divine 
in it,” are admirable, and confirm what has been 
already said on that subject in the earlier part 
of this Lecture. But the’ criticisms on St» Peter’s 
omission of all reference to’ the expiatory cha- 
racter of the Death of Christ rest partly on 
a misconception of evangelical doctrine, and 
partly on what appears to me to be a failure to 
appreciate the influence which the historical 
circumstances in which these discourses were 
spoken must have had on their contents and 
character. 

As directed against those evangelical theologians 
who maintain that there can be no true faith in 
Christ where there is not a clear recognition of 
His Death as the Propitiation for the sins of the 
world, Dr. Young’s argument is conclusive. If 
that’ position could be maintained, St. Peter’s 
silence would be incapable of explanation ;_ but 
that position is no essential part of the evangelical 
creed, There is true Christian faith wherever the 
Lord Jesus Christ: is' acknowledged as “ Prince 
and Saviour,” the Founder of the kingdom of 
heaven, the Moral Ruler of mankind, the Author 


ee 
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: of eternal salvation. . That He atoned for sin on 
_the cross is the explanation of the power which 


He has received to forgive sin; but’ a penitent 
heart may rely on Him for forgiveness, and for 
restoration. to holiness and to God,. without 
apprehending the relation of His Death to human 
redemption. It was St. Peter’s immediate object 
to prevail upon the Jews to repent of the crime of 
rejecting and crucifying the Lord Jesus, and to 
persuade them that He was the Messiah of Jewish 
prophecy and Jewish hope, through whom, and 


through whom alone, it was possible to obtain the 
-pardon.of sin and eternal life and glory. If they 


repented of their, crime, confessed that Jesus 
whom, they had crucified was Lord and Christ, 


‘and trusted in Him for salvation, their faith would 


be true and genuine ; and they would receive the 
tedemption which Christ had achieved for them 


by His Death, though, as yet, they might not 
know that only through His Death was their 

redemption made. possible. rae 
| It was but seven weeks, before, as Dr. Young 
reminds us, that the Jewish people had crucified 
the Lord Jesus Christ as an impostor.. To have 
spoken of the expiatory power of His Sacrifice 
to those who had been guilty of that supreme 
offence, or who had condoned it, would have 
been useless. It would have been worse than 
useless. There was one solitary aspect under 
which, for the time, it was indispensably necessary 
that they should regard the Death of Christ. In 
crucifying Him, they had committed an appalling 
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crime. It was their immediate duty to repent 
of this crime, and to confess its enormity. With 
startling boldness and relentless severity St. Peter 
insists on all the circumstances which aggravated 
their guilt. For a moment he speaks of Christ 
as having been “delivered by the determinate 
counsel and foreknowledge of God” t—words 
which show that already the Apostle regarded 
the Death of Christ not as an accidental event, 
but as entering into the Divine conception of 
His mission—but he instantly returns to his 
immediate practical purpose, and adds: “ Him 
ye have taken, and by wicked hands have crucified 
and slain.” To have explained that the Death 
of Christ was a Propitiation for the sins of the 
world would have perplexed the minds of those 
to whom he was speaking, and broken the force 
of those terrible denunciations by which he 
endeavoured to awaken their consciences and 
alarm their fears. 

On the evangelical theory of the Atonement 
this seems to me an adequate explanation, both 
of the contents and omissions of the Apostle’s 
discourses. But how are these discourses to be 
explained on Dr. Young’s own theory? He, 
too, acknowledges, what indeed it is impossible 
for any one who admits in any sense the authority 
of the New Testament to deny, that the Death 
of the Lord Jesus Christ has even a greater place 
in the moral and spiritual redemption of our race 
than His life. 
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“On the cross,” he says, ‘Christ presses into the very 
centre of the world’s heart, takes possession of it, and 
there in that centre preaches, as nowhere else was possible, 
the gospel of God’s love! ‘Be ye reconciled to God,’ He 
cries. ‘Come back toyyour Father! He hath sent Me to 
call you back ! Inflexibly righteous as He is, He pities, He 
loves you, and only waits to forgive and welcome.’ ’”’? 


True—gloriously true—although it is only part 
of the truth! But how was it that St. Peter said 
nothing about it? He and the Apostles had, as 
we have been reminded, “a noble occasion of 
disburdening their full hearts” on the day of 
Pentecost. On Dr. Young’s theory, ‘the cross, 
symbol of dishonour and weakness, is the 
mightiest power in the universe ;”? it is the 
last and most wonderful revelation of the Divine 
love. But how was it that the Apostle was as 
silent about the revelation of the love of God 
in the Death of Christ as about its expiatory — 
purpose? To Dr. Young the cross is the ultimate 
demonstration of the Divine compassion and 
mercy ; but of this those who listened to the 
early discourses of St. Peter heard nothing. He 
appeals to the cross again and again, not to fill 
their hearts with hope, but to intensify their 
anguish and their terror. The recollection of 
his cowardice in denying his Master on the 
night before the crucifixion seems to add fire 
and vehemence to his denunciations :—“ Him 
ye have taken, and with wicked hands have 
crucified and slain:” ‘‘God hath made that same 
Jesus whom ye have crucified both Lord and 
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Christ :”” “Ye denied the Holy One and the 
Just, and desired a murderer to be granted to 
you; and killed the Prince of life; whom God 
hath raised from the dead:” “By the name of 
Jesus of Nazareth, whom. ye crucified, whom 
God raised from the dead, even by Him doth 
this man stand before you whole :” “We ought 
to obey God rather than men ”—and you 
especially are men whom we cannot obey if we 
are to obey Him, for “the God of our fathers 
raised up Jesus, whom ye slew and hanged on 
a tree.” The Apostle never misses an opportunity 
of representing the crucifixion as the most terrible 
of sins. He denounces those who had committed 
it with a persistency and boldness which must 
have shaken their hearts with fear. He never 
changes his tone. From first to last, in these 
early discourses, the Death of Christ is never 
a revelation of the infinite wealth of the Divine 
love: it is always a revelation of the enormity 
of human sin. It is never appealed to in order 
to awaken hope, but always in order to create 
dismay. 
I ask again, How is this to be explained on 
the theory of Dr. Young and of thosé who think 
with him? “It can be explained only by such 
considerations as those which I have’ allegéd in 
reply to Dr. Young’s criticisms. And these 
considerations are less available for Dr. Young’s 
theory than for our own. For the expiatory 
power of the Death of Christ is ‘éffective for 
all who rely on Him forthe forgiveness of sins, 
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even though they may know nothing of. its 
expiatory intention ; but the power of the Death 
of Christ as an appeal of the Divine love to 
the human heart cannot be felt unless the Death 
is distinctly recognised as, a revelation of that 
love. On our theory, Peter’s silence did. not 
prevent those who listened to him from obtaining 
the remission of sins. which the Death of Christ 
brought within their reach; if they trusted. in 
Him as their Saviour they were forgiven, though 
they knew nothing of the relation between His 
Death and their forgiveness. But on Dr. Young’s 
theory the silence of St. Peter was: fatal. Dr. 
Young maintains in common with all evangelical 
theologians that the Death of Christ has a critical 
importance in relation to: human redemption, 
but if its whole value lies in its, power over the 
human ‘heart as a revelation of the love of God, 
the Death is absolutely valueless where that 
‘revelation is not seen and understood ; and St. 
Peter, by representing the crucifixion exclusively 
as a human crime, and saying nothing to suggest 
that the Death of Christ was a manifestation of 
the Divine love, made “the cross of Christ. of 
none effect.” 

' But I repeat that it was necessary that. those 
by whom our Lord. had been ‘crucified and 
slain” should be made to feeland confess their 
guilt ; and therefore whenever St. Peter in these 
early addresses speaks of the Death of. Christ, 
it is to give intensity and energy to the exhortation 
to repent.’ He speaks of it neither as the most 
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wonderful and pathetic revelation of the love of 
God, nor as the expiation for the sins of the 
human race. 


There are two points, however, in these 
addresses which require notice—the frequency 
and earnestness with which the Apostle declares 
that men may obtain the remission of sins, and 
the manner in which he connects this great 
blessing with the Lord Jesus Christ. 

It does not appear that either the twelve 
apostles or the seventy disciples said much about 
the forgiveness of sins during our Lord’s earthly 
life. They were commissioned to proclaim that 
the kingdom of heaven was at hand, and_ to 
charge men to repent. The promise of the re- 
mission of sins, if it formed any part of the 
substance of their preaching, had only a subor- 
dinate place. How was it that it assumed such 
prominence immediately after our Lord’s Death 
and ascension into heaven? How was it. that 
St. Peter, though he insisted so earnestly on 
the aggravations of the sin which the Jewish 
people had committed in crucifying Christ, never 
threatened them with the Divine judgments for 
their crime, but repeated incessantly the promise 
of forgiveness ? 

Nor does he speak of the infinite mercy. of 
God as the ground on which they might. hope 
for pardon. He invariably connects the remission 
of sins with the name of the Lord Jesus Christ— 
“Repent, and be baptized in the name of the 
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Lord Jesus Christ for the remission of sins.’’? 
The impotent man had been made whole “by 
the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth,’ and 
“there is none other name under heaven given 
among men, whereby we must be saved.”? It 
was the plain and urgent duty of men to repent 
of their sins, but forgiveness is not represented 
as the direct result of repentance or as the 
immediate expression of the Divine mercy— 
“Through His name, whosoever believeth in 
Him shall receive remission of sins.”3 The 
spiritual order is changed. The old argument 
of the penitent, ‘Have mercy upon me, O God, 
according to Thy lovingkindness ; according unto 
the multitude of Thy tender mercies blot out my 
transgressions,”’ passes into a new form, and the 
“name” of Jesus Christ is made the solitary 
foundation of human hope. To St. Peter this 
was the fulfilment of ancient prophecy ;+ and 
henceforth sinful men were to rest their con- 
fidence in the power and grace of Him whom 
the Jews had slain and hanged on a tree, for 
“Him hath God exalted by His right hand to 
give repentance ...and forgiveness of sins.” 5 

These statements do not necessarily imply 
that by His Death the Lord Jesus Christ had 
atoned for human sin, but they imply that the 
relation between Him and the remission of sins 
is absolutely unique. He has not simply made 
a new revelation of the mercy of God, and so 
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strengthened the grounds of human confidence 
in the Divine readiness to forgive ; nor has. He 
simply originated new motives to repentance. 
He is the channel, and the only channel, of, the 
Divine mercy. For the pardon of sin the faith 
of the human race is henceforth to rest on Him. 
Preaching of ‘this kind, so far as 1 know, has 
never been associated with a theology which 
declares that the whole purpose of our Lord’s 
life and sufferings was to produce a moral and 
spiritual impression on the nature of man, It 
rests upon another and wholly different con- 
ception of His work. It does not necessarily 
imply the theory of expiation, but it trains the 
soul to assume precisely that attitude in relation 
to Christ which the expiatory theory requires. 
The faith of those who believed the gospel as 
_St. Peter preached it would recéive no shock— 
it would be complemented and perfected—by 
the discovery that Christ, in whose name they 
trusted for the remission of sins, had atoned, by 
His Death, for the sins of the world. 


From the early discourses of St. Peter, addressed 
to persons none of whom had as yet received the 
Christian faith, and some of whom were the 
bitter enemies of Christ, we turn to his great 
epistle, addressed to persons who were not only 
Christians, but who were suffering persecution 
for Christ’s sake. The epistle is not doctrinal, 
but hortatory. It was written not to explain the 
articles of Christian belief, but to inculcate 
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Christian duty, and to strengthen and console its 
readers in their earthly troubles by reminding 
them of the great objects of Christian hope. 
The omissions of the epistle are hardly less 
instructive than its contents. St. Peter had been 
the friend and companion of Christ for three 
years. Many of our Lord’s sayings intended to 
comfort the sorrowful, and especially to inspire 
with energy and constancy those who are “ per- 
secuted for righteousness’ sake,’ must have been 
always present to his memory, and: must have 
been the perpetual solace of his heart. He quotes 
none of them. The Christian people to whom 
he is writing appear to have been in danger of 
suffering the loss of all things through their 
_ fidelity to Christ. It might have assisted to 
reconcile them to their misfortunes to be reminded 
that Christ Himself was poor, and had not where 
to lay His head. Of the poverty of Christ St. 
Peter says nothing. They were in great distress, 
and he must have remembered innumerable 
scenes in.our Lord’s earthly history illustrating 
the tenderness of His sympathy—scenes which to 
Christian people,iin every country, and through 
eighteen centuries, have been unfailing springs 
of consolation and hope, sweetening the bitter- 
ness of suffering, and sustaining faltering faith 
in the pity and love of God, and which. have 
‘touched the hearts of innumerable men to;whom 
the Christian faith was only a beautiful fiction ; 
but to none of these is there any allusion. .From 
_ the first line of the epistle to the last there is not 
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a single sentence from any of our Lord’s dis- 
courses, public or private: neither promise nor 
parable spoken by Him is once quoted. Though 
His resurrection is mentioned three or four times, 
there is not a solitary reference to any of His 
beneficent miracles. But there are no less than 
eight passages in which the Apostle speaks of our 
Lord’s blood, His Death, or His sufferings. The 
Spirit of Christ in the prophets “ testified before- 
hand of the sufferings of Christ,’ * and the Apostle 
describes himself as “a witness of the sufferings 
of Christ.”? Those to whom he is writing were 
“elect . . . unto obedience and sprinkling of the 
blood of Christ.”3 They had been “ redeemed 

. with the precious blood of Christ.’4 They 
are reminded that Christ “ suffered for sins,’ and 
“bare our sins in His own body on the tree” ;5 
that He “ suffered for sins, the Just for the unjust, 
that He might bring us to God; being put to 
death in the flesh, but quickened by the Spirit.” © 
They are exhorted to “arm” themselves “ with 
the same mind” with which Christ suffered,7 and 
to rejoice, inasmuch as they are “partakers of 
Christ’s sufferings.”8 No doubt some of these 
references to our Lord’s sufferings were suggested 
by the sufferings of the Christian people to whom 
the letter was written, and have very little if any 
relation to the doctrine of expiation. But it 
is significant that St. Peter’s whole interest and 
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thought should seem to have been concentrated 
on the cross and the resurrection. 

This subordination—I might almost say sup- 
pression—of the ministry of Christ, this elevation 
of His Death and of His triumph over death into 
a position of supreme importance, is not peculiar 
to the Epistle of St. Peter; it is the common 
characteristic of all the epistles of the New Testa- 
ment. How was it that when the Apostles 
were enforcing the duty of submission to human 
governments, they never appealed to our Lord’s 
great saying, ‘‘ Render to Czesar the things that 
are Czsar’s, and to God the things that are 
God’s””? How was it that they never spoke to 
_ parents of Christ’s love for little children? How 
was it that when they charged children to obey 
their parents, they never enforced the precept by 
reminding them that Jesus Himself was “subject” 
to Joseph and Mary ? How was it that His works 
of compassion, in which He seems to have found 
relief in His own sorrows, are never mentioned, 
to confirm by the force of the highest example 
the duty of doing good to all men? How are we 
to explain the almost uniform practice of the 
Apostles in deriving their motives to the discharge 
of Christian duty, their confirmations of Christian 
hope, their solace for Christian suffering, from 
the hours of shame and anguish in which our 
Lord's earthly history closed, and from His 
resurrection and ascension into heaven? Some 
explanation is indispensable if we are to recon- 
struct for ourselves the inner faith of the Apostles, 
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and if we are to interpret their writings accurately. 
It was not the habit of the Jewish mind to dwell in 
this way on the death of prophets and saints. It 
is not the habit of men generally to be silent on 
the courage and sanctity and wisdom of illustrious 
religious reformers, and to recur perpetually. to 
their martyrdom. 

If it be answered that, on any theological 
theory, the Death of Christ infinitely transcends 
in pathos and power the death of the noblest of 
those who have perished through their fidelity 
to truth, or their zeal for the good of men, the 
rejoinder is obvious. His life equally transcends 
theirs in moral and spiritual interest as being the 
revelation, at once, of the character of God and 
of God’s idea of human perfection. The question 
returns, How was it that St. Peter in this epistle 
said nothing about our Lord’s life and teaching, 
and referred so frequently to His Death ? 


It also deserves notice that in the Apostle’s 
references to the sufferings and Death of Christ 
in this epistle there is hardly a trace of the stern 
and vehement indignation with which, in his 
early addresses, he had denounced the crime of 
the crucifixion. When we do honour to the 
memory of martyrs, we usually condemn. the 
cruelty and injustice of their persecutors. But 
St. Peter, although he speaks so often of the 
Death of Christ, expresses ne abhorrence—ex- 
presses no censure even—of the treachery and 
ingratitude and malice of the Jewish nation and 
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its rulers. The censure where it is present is 
only implied ; it was no part of his intention to 
make the memory of those who. committed the 
great offence the object of enduring hatred. . In 
this, too, he illustrates the common spirit and 
habit of the writers of the New Testament. Very 
rarely, and even then without any passion and 
intensity of resentment, do any of them speak of 
the sin of Judas, or of the high priest, or of the 
people that clamoured for our Lord’s_ blood. 
They trusted in the sacrifice of Christ for the 
‘remission of their own sins, and when speaking 
of the cross, it would have been contrary to the 
habit and temper which the cross encouraged, to 
say hard things about the sins of others. It 
almost appears as if the Death of Christ, which 
expiated before God the sins of the human race, 
gradually blotted from the memory even of those 
who loved Him best the crime of His murderers 


The epistle is addressed to Christians who are 
described as “the elect strangers of the. dis- 
persion,” living in various countries of Western 
Asia. It is probable that they were principally 
Gentiles. If they were Jews they were no longer 
acknowledged by their countrymen as true 
children of Abraham: by. their apostasy from 
Judaism, they were regarded as having forfeited 
the great prerogatives and hopes of the elect 
race. But to St. Peter, whether they were Jews 
or Gentiles, they were the heirs of all the ancient 
promises and the direct descendants of. the 
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ancient saints. They were “scattered abroad,” 
and, like the patriarchs, were “strangers and 
pilgrims” on earth, belonging tg no worldly 
kingdom, but citizens of a “heavenly country.” _ 
Or, perhaps, and more probably, this description 

was suggested by the calamities which had driven 
a great part of the Jewish nation out of the land 
of their fathers. The “dispersion” was the 
ordinary name for those Jews who were living in 
heathen countries, and this is the title which St. 
Peter gives to the Christians ‘scattered through- 
out Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and 
Bithynia.” They, and not the mere descendants 
of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, according to the 
flesh, were the “children of God scattered 
abroad,” who are ultimately to be brought into 
an eternal and glorious kingdom. For them is 
reserved “the inheritance incorruptible and un- 
defiled, and that fadeth not away,”! of which 
the land of promise was but a transient prophecy 
and symbol. They were the “elect race,” the 
‘consecrated nation,” the “people” that God 
had made in a special sense His own.2 All the 
titles which the Jews had received from God 
were theirs, and with a nobler meaning; all the 
sacred institutions and prerogatives of Judaism 
were theirs, and in a nobler form. They were 
themselves the very temple of God ;3 they were 
priests—every one of them—and they had direct 
access to the Divine presence ; priests belonging 
to a more mysterious and august line than that 

* 1 Pet iq. 2 Ibid. ii. 9. 3 Ibid. ii. 4. 
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of Aaron, for they were a “royal priesthood,” + 
uniting in themselves the double honours which 
priestly and regal dignities separately symbolised. 

It is in harmony with all these passages that 
the Christian people to whom the letter is written 
are described as “elect according to the fore- 
knowledge of God the Father, unto. . . sprinkling 
of the blood of Fesus Christ.” 2 The Jewish nation 
was separated from the rest of mankind, and 
received into a unique relationship with Jehovah 
at Mount Sinai, by being sprinkled with the blood 
of sacrifices: half of the blood was sprinkled on 
the altar, half of it on the people ; and St. Peter 
says that the true elect race was separated from 
the rest of mankind by being sprinkled with the 
- blood of Christ. The Death of Christ was there- 
_ fore a sacrifice. What does this mean ? 

It may be urged that sacrificial language derived 
from the institutions of Judaism is extremely un- 
certain in its meaning, and that it is practically 
unintelligible to most of us; that some learned 
scholars and theologians have maintained that 
the Jewish sacrifices were never supposed to 
represent the idea of expiation, and that they 
expressed nothing more than the complete sur- 
render to God of the life of the persons who 
offered them; that however this may be, it is 
incredible that our apprehension of the true 
meaning and purpose of the Death of the Lord 
Jesus Christ should depend upon our being able 
to recover the conceptions which were current 

«7 Pet. ii 5. 2 Ibid. i. 2. 
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among the Jewish people in the time of our Lord 
of the precise intention and character of their 
peculiar religious services which have now long 
become obsolete ; that if instead of interpreting 
St. Peter’s sacrificial language by the common 
sacrificial conceptions of his Jewish contem- 
poraries, we are required to interpret it in the 
light of the original idea of the Jewish institutions, 
it is unreasonable to insist on our mastering a 
difficult and obscure province of Jewish learning 
before we can become simple Christian believers. 
Or it may be maintained that when a Christian 
Jew is expressing his conception of the Death of 
Christ in language suggested by the institutions 
of Judaism, it is impossible for us to distinguish 
with any confidence between the Idea and the 
form under which the Idea is presented, or to be 
quite sure whether he intends us to understand 
that all the contents of the temporary symbol 
reappear in the eternal fact. 

Whatever force there may be in these con- 
siderations, there are other passages in this 
epistle to which they do not apply—passages 
which enable us, without any learned inquiry 
into the sacrificial institutions of Judaism, to 
determine in what sense St. Peter used sacrificial 
language to describe the nature and effect of our 
Lord’s Death. 

Like St. Paul, he thought it necessary to exhort 
slaves * to be obedient to their masters. The free 


* 1 Pet. ii. 18. The word which St. Peter uses (dckérau) 
does not necessarily denote that the persons addressed were 
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spirit of the Christian faith made men resent 
servitude, and but for the earnestness with which 
the Apostles protested against any violent. and 
premature attempt to break up the existing social 
order, might have led to all the useless horrors 
of a servile revolt... In. appealing. to them. to 
manifest a spirit of patience. and. meekness, he 
reminds: them of what Christ endured, and. of 
how He endured it., By charging them to imitate 
so great'an Example, he recognises and vindicates 
the dignity of which they were conscious, and 
which made them impatient of their. wrongs, 
while he enforces the duty of. submission. .“ If 
when ye do well, and suffer for it, ye take it 
patiently, this is acceptable with God. For even 
hereunto were ye called: because Christ also 
suffered for us, leaving us an example, that ye 
should follow His steps: who, when He was 
reviled, reviled not again ; when He suffered, He 
threatened not; but committed Himself [rather, 
delivered over those who inflicted His sufferings] 
to Him that judgeth righteously : who His own 
self bare our sins in His»own body on the tree, 
that we, being dead to sins, might live unto 
righteousness : by whose stripes ye were healed.” # 

What St. Peter affirms in this passage is that 
Christ suffered, that is, died ‘‘ for” these Christian 
slaves. The phrase is certainly a remarkable one. 


slaves. It is a milder term than that which is usually 
employed for that purpose; but the context shows that 
their position was really that of slavery. 

* I Pet. ii. 20-24. 
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It cannot have been used accidentally and without 
any particular meaning. It is not a phrase by 
which the Jewish writers were accustomed to 
describe the death of their prophets who had 
perished in the service of God and of the nation. 
There were martyrs and heroes in their history 
who “were tortured, not accepting deliverance,” 
who had “trials of cruel mockings and scourgings, 
yea, moreover, of bonds and imprisonment. They 
were stoned, they were sawn asunder, were 
tempted, were slain with the sword ;” but the 
sacred books of the Jews either pass over these 
sufferings and martyrdoms in silence, or mention 
them without any extraordinary emphasis. It is 
never said that any of these illustrious saints 
“died for” men. But the phrase is constantly 
used to describe the Death of our Lord. 
Whether it means that He died in our stead, 
or as our Representative, or merely, in a more 
general sense, on our behalf, it is not necessary, 
as yet, to inquire. Every one of these meanings 
has been found in the expression; every one of 
them is a fair representation of the original words 
when taken separately from the context in which 
they happen to stand. But we may be quite sure 
that the fact of the Atonement—if it be a fact— 
is neither to be established nor imperilled by 
controversies on the force of a Greek preposition, 
about whose precise value scholars can have any 
grave doubt.t 

In what sense, then, does St. Peter intend to 

t Note H. 
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say that Christ died for us? Or, rather—for this 
is the more exact form of the question which the 
subsequent part of the passage solves—what was 
there in the Death of Christ which made it in 
any sense the words can bear a Death “for us ””»— 
a Vicarious Death, or a Representative Death, or 
a Death on behalf of mankind ? 

St. Peter appeals to our Lord’s sufferings as an 
example of patience; but if this were all, it is 
difficult to understand why, like the other writers 
of the New Testament, he should speak of Christ’s 
suffering, or dying, “for us,” and never speak 

_of Christ’s living “for us.” It was not in His last 
hours alone that He translated the Divine law 
of human perfection into a human history. In 
His courage as well as in His patience, in His 
compassion for the sufferings of men as well 
as in the meekness with which He endured His 
own sufferings, He left us an example that we 
should follow His steps. 

Again, if all that St. Peter meant by Christ’s 
dying for us was that we derive a certain religious 
benefit from the example of His constancy, it is 
curious that neither he nor any of the other 
Apostles speak of His having been tempted “ for 
us” in the wilderness; or of His having agonised 
“for us” in Gethsemane ; or of His having been 
homeless “for us;” or of His having wrought 
miracles “for us;” or of His having delivered 
His discourses and spoken His parables “for us.” 
I do not mean to contend that such expressions 
would have been inadmissible. But they never 
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occur; and the more earnestly it is maintained 
that when the Apostles speak of Christ’s dying 
“for us,” they mean nothing more than that He 
intended us to receive, from His voluntary sub- 
mission to death, moral and spiritual advantages 
the same in kind as those which we receive from 
His teaching and His life, their non-occurrence 
becomes only the more remarkable and surprising. 
But let the phrase Christ ‘suffered for us” 
receive any interpretation that it will bear; 
exclude from it if you will the remotest suggestion 
of the Vicarious or Representative character of 
His Death; and this passage still contains. in- 
soluble difficulties for those who imagine: that 
Christ’s Death was nothing more than the most 
illustrious of martyrdoms. For St. Peter defines 
the cause and describes the nature of the suffering : 
Christ ‘bare our sins in His own body on the 
tree.” Every phrase discloses a separate element 
of the Apostle’s conception of our Lord’s Death. 
‘‘He bare our sins.” No language could be 
less ambiguous. St. Peter was a Jew, and the 
meaning of the phrase was for ever fixed: and 
determined by its use in the Jewish law.“ Whoso 
curseth his God shall bear his sin. And He that 
blasphemeth ‘the name of the Lord shall surely 
be put to death.”’* The man who without an 
adequate reason omitted to keep the Passover was 
“to be cut off from among his peoples because he 
brought not the offering of the Lord in - his 
appointed season, that:man shall bear his sin.” ? 
* Ley. xxiv. 16. ® Num, ix. 13. 
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‘The meaning of the phrase is further illustrated 
by the words of God to Moses, declaring that 
the generation which had sinned in the desert 
should not enter the Land of Promise. ‘As 
for you, your carcases they shall fall in this 
wilderness. And your children shall wander in 
the wilderness forty years. . . . After the number 
of the days in which ye searched the land, even 
forty days, each day for a year, shall ye bear your 
iniquities.’* The expression reappears: in the 
prophets. Ezekiel declares in God’s name that 
if his contemporaries perished it would be for 
their own sins, and not for the sins of their 
fathers. ‘‘ When the son hath done that which 
is lawful and right . . . he shall surely live. The 
soul that sinneth, it shall die. . : . The son shall 
not bear the iniquity of the father, neither shall 
the father bear the iniquity of the son.”? But 
what the prophet declares is not to happen 
between man and man, the Apostle declares has 
actually happened between us and Christ. ‘ He 
bare our sins.” 

' “He bare our sins in His own body.” Had St. 
Peter meant that Christ “bare our sins” in the 
sense in which some modern theologians interpret 
the phrase—that He ‘‘ bore them on His feeling, 
became inserted. into their bad lot by . His 
sympathy as a friend,’3—why did he speak of 
‘Christ as bearing our sins “in His own body’? 
It would be contrary to the principles which 

t Num. xiv. 32, 34. 2 Ezek. xviii. 19, 20. 
3 BUSHNELL: Vicarious Sacrifice, p. 9: 
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should govern our interpretation of writings so 
informal as the apostolical epistles to suppose 
that he intended to affirm that it was in His 
body alone that Christ suffered for us; but it 
is equally contrary to the principles on which 
writings of any kind should be interpreted to 
suppose that St. Peter could have written these 
words had he believed that Christ suffered for 
us only in His sympathies. This would be to 
dissolve all relations between language and 
thought. 

As if protesting unintentionally and un- 
consciously against the theories of later times, 
the Apostle adds another clause which ought 
to have rendered this misapprehension of his 
meaning impossible: ‘ He bare our sins in His 
own body on the tree’? When we speak of a 
man ascending the scaffold for crimes which he 
has never committed, we should be astonished 
if any one imagined that we were thinking of 
the moral anguish which a good man must endure 
when charged with foul and shamefulsins. The 
moral anguish may be more intolerable than the 
physical penalty, and when he appears on the 
scaffold to suffer the sentence which has been 


t See British Quarterly Review, October, 1866. Pp. 430-435. 

2 “Vix uno verbo éupacie vocis dvagépey exprimi potest. 
Nota ferre et offerre. Primo dicere voluit Petrus, Christum 
portasse peccata nostra, in quantum illa ipsi erant imposita. 
Secundo, ita tulisse peccata nostra, ut ea secum obtulerit in 
altari. Respicit ad animantes, quibus peccata primo impone- 
bantur, quique deinceps peccatis onusti offerebantur. Sed 
in quam aram? £ddoy ait Petrus, lignum, h.e., crucem,”— 
VITRINGA : quoted by ALFORD in loc. 
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unjustly pronounced against him, the sense of 
his disgrace may become most vivid, and his 
recoil from the terrible charge which has blasted 
his name most violent; but if we say, without 
explanation, that with crimes laid upon him of 
which others were guilty he went up on to the 
scaffold, our words could never be legitimately 
interpreted as referring to his mental distress. 
Nor can it have been merély of any anguish of 
moral sympathy that St. Peter was thinking when 
he wrote that Christ “bare our sins in His own 
body on the tree.” If that had been all, his 
language would have taken an altogether different 
form. 

The force of the passage towards the close of 
_the next chapter—" For Christ also once suffered 
for sins, the Just for the unjust, that He might 
bring us to God” '—cannot be fully appreciated 
unless we connect it with the line of thought in 
which it occurs. In the appeal to the sufferings 
of Christ which I have already discussed, it was 
the Apostle’s direct purpose to enforce the duty 
of submitting patiently, as Christ submitted, to 
undeserved evils. Here, the direct intention is 
different. St. Peter is thinking now, not of the 
spirit in which unmerited sufferings should be 
endured, but of the estimate which Christian 
people should form of them. 

‘He says that it is the law of the Divine govern- 
ment that well-doing shall be crowned with 
happiness. “He that will love life, and see good 

= Petits 18; 
13 : <- 
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days, let him refrain his tongue from evil, and 
his lips that they speak'no guile: let him eschew 
evil, and do good; let him seek peace, and ensue 
it. For the eyes of the Lord are over’ the 
righteous, and His ears are open. unto their 
prayers: but the face of the Lord is against them 
that do evil. And who is he that will harm you, 
if ye be followers of that which is good?’ 
Under the Divine order, peace, safety, wealth, 
and honour are the inheritance of righteousness. 
But that order is disturbed, and for a time the 
best men may have to endure great trouble. Is 
this a reason for despondency?. Should it dis: 
courage the endeavour to keep God’s command- 
ments? By no means. St. Peter has said that 
it is the Divine law that men should be the 
happier in ‘every way for ‘their righteousness ; 
but he adds, “If ye suffer for righteousness’ sake,” 
still “ye are blessed. Be not afraid of their 
terror, neither be troubled. . .. It is better, if 
the will of God be so, that ye suffer for well- 
doing than for evil-doing.”? He then reminds 
them of our Lord Himself. ‘ For Christ also once 
suffered.” Does the Apostle say ‘‘ for well-doing” ? 
This'is what we should have expected; this is 
what the strenuous movement of his previous 
thought seems to render inevitable ; this is what 
seems absolutely necessary in order to make his 
appeal to Christ’s example effective and even 
pertinent ; but instead of this he says, ‘ Christ 
also once suffered for sins.” It seems as though 
t I Pet, iii. 10-13. ? Ibid. iii. 14-17. 
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the intimate relation between our sins and Christ's 
sufferings had taken such complete possession of 
the Apostle’s mind and heart, that to dissolve or 
suppress that relation even for a moment was 
impossible to him. Even when. he is telling 
Christian people that it is better, “if the will 
_ of God be so,” that they should suffer for ‘“ well- 
doing than for evil-doing,” he cannot add, “for 
it was for well-doing that Christ suffered.’ . The 
habit of his mind does not permitit; and he 
therefore says, ‘For Christ also suffered for 
sins.””* . 

That St. Peter was still thinking, not of. the 
moral ,anguish which came upon the soul of 
Christ from the depth of His sympathy with our 
sinful race, is evident from the words. which 
immediately follow : ‘‘ Christ also once suffered 
for sins, ... . being put to death in the flesh.” He 
“suffered: for sins”. once, and He “suffered. for 
sins ” by dying for them. 
» The “sins” for which He died were not sins 
with which He was’ falsely, accused by His 
enemies: this would have brought His death 
into the category of ordinary, martyrdoms for 
righteousness’ sake. We have already learnt that 
“He bare our sins in. His.own body on.the tree ;”’ 
and it is this truth that) St. Peter reaffirms in 
another form, when, after saying, “‘ For Christ 
also once suffered for sin,” he adds, “the Fust for 
the unjust.’ He suffered for us because He 
suffered for our sins. 

. * Note I. 
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He suffered “for” us. Those who deny that 
His Death had anything in it of a vicarious or 
representative character, are in the habit of 
changing the preposition. They contend that 
the meaning of this expression and of others 
like it is exhausted, when “[Christ] is conceived 
to simply come into the corporate state of evil, 
and bear it with us, faithful unto death for our 
recovery.” * “Bear it with us.” This is the very 
symbol of the theory which ascribes the whole 
power and value of the sufferings of Christ to 
their moral and spiritual influence on the nature 
of man. But this is not what St. Peter says ; this 
is not what any of the Apostles are in the habit 
of saying. How is it that the New Testament 
writers uniformly avoid the “ with’? when they 
are speaking of Christ’s sufferings in relation to 
human sin? They never tell us that in the 
greatness of His love He came to suffer with 
us the worst evils which had come upon the 
race through sin—that He suffered with us as a 
loyal wife might suffer exile or imprisonment with 
her husband, or as a philanthropist might suffer 
the privations and hardships of a savage race, 
which he could. civilise only by sharing the 
miseries from which he had resolved to rescue 
them. This was not their way of thinking about 
the work of Christ. If it had béen)! itoisicin- 
explicable that they should never have expressed 


* BUSHNELL: Vicarious Sacrifice, p..442. The words 
quoted are a comment on Gal. iii. 13, Christ is “made a 
curse for us,” 
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it, even by accident. St. Peter—and in this he 
represents all the Apostles—says that Christ 
“suffered for us,” not “with us;” he does not 
say that He “suffered for sins, the Just with the 
unjust ”—the calamities which had fallen on the 
guilty being shared by the Innocent; but, that 
He “suffered, . . . the Just for the unjust,” a 
form of expression which suggests a very different 
form of thought. 

Christ’s ultimate object was to “bring us to 
God.” It would be perfectly consistent with the 
apostolic conception of our Lord’s Death, if in 
these words St. Peter had intended to describe 
its effect upon our own moral and spiritual life, 
inspiring us with penitence for sin, and con- 
straining us to trust in the Divine mercy, and 
to return to our true home in the Divine presence. 
But I doubt whether this would be a legitimate 
interpretation of his language. “That He might 
bring us to God” (iva jac mpocayayn To Oey), 
suggests the conferring of a new dignity and 
privilege, rather than the creating of a new 
disposition. It recalls the idea of St. Paul, in 
the Epistle to the Ephesians? that through 
Christ Jew and Gentile “have access (rijy 
mposaywy)v) to the Father,” an idea expressed 
in another form in the Epistle to the Romans.3 
“By whom ... we have access (ri) xpooaywyijy) 
into this grace wherein we stand.” The guilt 


™ Weare said to suffer with Christ, to be crucified with 
Him; but Christ is never said to suffer with us. 
2 Ephes. ii. 18. 3 Rom. v. 2. 


J 
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which hindered our access to! God has been 
atoned for, and we are no longer excluded from 
the honour and blessedness of approaching Him. 


Both of these passages illustrate, not only the 
elements which entered into St. Peter’s con- 
ception of our Lord’s Death, but the great place 
which that conception held in his religious 
thought. Most readers of the New Testament 
probably imagine that the idea of the Atonement 
controlled the mind of St.Paul more powerfully 
than the mind of St. Peter ; andithe whole theory 
of expiation is supposed by some. theological 
writers to have been constructed by the, specu- 
lative intellect of the only Apostle who had been 
trained in’the schools, of Jerusalem. St. Paul, 
so it is.alleged, first. led away the faith of the 
early Church from the simplicity of Christ: 

‘Yet St! Paul could speak of the sufferings and 
Death of Christ as.an,example, without the 
faintest allusion. to the, idea of Atonement :,. St, 
Peter could not. In that. noble passage in the 
Epistle to the Philippians, in which St. Paul is 
enforcing ‘‘lowliness of mind” and the duty of 
caring not for our own interests, but for the 
interests of others, he elaborately develops. the 
successive stages of our Lord’s voluntary humili- 
ation. He was “in the form of God” and became 
man ; and ‘being found in fashion as a man, He 
humbled Himself” still further, and descended 
to a lower deep than that which His assumption 
of humanity rendered inevitable; for He “ became 


’ 
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obedient unto death, even the death of the 
cross.” » But there is not a, word about His 
bearing our sins or suffering “ for us.” This fact 
is the more interesting because the conception 
of our Lord’s Death as a vicarious Death, or a 
Death on behalf of mankind, which is vividly 
and repeatedly expressed in other parts. of St. 
Paul’s writings, seems to lie in the direct line 
of his thought. He is sustaining, by an appeal 
to the example of Christ, the exhortation, “ Look 
not every man on his own things, but also on 
the things of others,” as well as the exhortation 
to cultivate indifference to personal distinction 
and glory. He would have positively increased 
the energy of that appeal if He had said explicitly 
—what he takes for granted—that the humiliation 
- of Christ was‘ for us,” that He “became obedient 
unto death,'even| the death of the cross,’’ because 
He was bearing our sins and achieving our 
redemption. ; And yet his mind was so filled with 
the thought that:in His humiliation and) Death 
Christ had left us ‘‘an example that we should 
follow in His steps,” that) he kept clear of the 
other purposes which Christ’s sufferings accom- 
plished. : 

But St. Peter, when he was speaking of Christ 
as an example, could not speak of Him as an 
example only. He seems to forget his immediate 
purpose ; that Christ’ “bare our sins,” that “He 
suffered, . . . the Just for the unjust,” constituted 
no necessary part of his reference to the Death of 

t Phil. ii. 6-8. 
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Christ as illustrating the patience with which it is 
our duty to suffer wrongfully. It did not lie in 
his way to speak of the Death of Christ in its 
relation to our sins, but he cannot help turning 
aside. This diversion from the line in which His 
thought and exhortation were running is a proof 
that the conception of Christ’s Death as a sacrifice 
for the sins of men had such power over his mind 
and heart that he could not escape from it, even 
when the subject on which he was writing seemed 
to require him to represent our Lord’s sufferings 
only under their exemplary aspect. Had the 
Apostles described the Death of Christ by sacri- 
ficial language, only when they were speaking 
of the remission of sins, the evidence that they 
regarded it as a real and proper sacrifice would 
have been greatly diminished. It might have 
been alleged that, with their Jewish habits of 
thought, it was almost inevitable that they should 
connect the remission of sins with a sacrifice : 
but since they represent the Death of Christ as 
a sacrifice, even when they appeal to His patience 
in the endurance of suffering as an example, it is 
clear that the sacrificial idea was a permanent and 
essential element in their conception of His 
Death. 


There is an earlier passage in the epistle in 
which the same characteristic of St. Peter’s habit 
of thought is strikingly illustrated. He tells his 
readers that they had been “redeemed” from 
their “vain conversation received by tradition” 
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from their fathers, “not with corruptible things, 
as silver and gold, ... but with the precious 
blood of Christ, as of a lamb without blemish 
and without spot.”* Their former life was a 
lite of moral and spiritual slavery ; the ransom by 
which they had been liberated was the “blood 
of Christ”? This, it may be alleged, is mere 
rhetoric ; and if the passage stood alone it would, 
no doubt, be illegitimate to insist very strongly 
on the analogy suggested between the Death of 
Christ and the price which is paid to purchase 
the liberty of captives. But the rhetoric is of 
a very singular kind. The Christian people to 
whom St. Peter is writing were, at least for 
the most part, Gentiles ;? they had worshipped 
idols instead of the true God, and many of them 
may have lived in the immoralities of heathenism. 
It would have been natural to remind them that 
the preachers of the Christian gospel had taught 
them “not to think that the Godhead is like unto 
gold, or silver, or stone, graven by art and man’s 
device ;” or that the greatness and goodness of 
God had been revealed to them in the Life and 
Ministry of the Lord Jesus Christ; or that the 
nobler morality and glorious hopes of the new 
Faith had kindled their imagination, won the 


zp Pets i. 18; TO; 

* If, as some maintain, they were Jews, and if the “vain 
conversation”’ from which they had been “redeemed” 
consisted in Jewish formalism and a reliance on their 
faithful observance of the external precepts of the ancient 
faith, and on their loyalty to the traditions of their fathers, 
the force of the argument in the text is not diminished. 
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homage of their conscience, and touched their 


hearts; or that they had been filled with fear by — 


what they heard about the wrath to come; or 
that the power of the Holy Ghost had constrained 
them to repent of their old sins, and to turn from 
idols, to serve the living and true God. Language 
of this kind would represent our own way of 
thinking about the rescue of heathen people from 
heathenism. But St. Peter’s thought took another 
form. \They had been delivered by a sacrifice. 
‘The blood of Christ”—not the revelation of new 
truth concerning God, not the gracious aspects of 
the gospel to the poor and the sorrowful, not the 
promises of pardon to the sinful and of strength 
to the morally weak, not the assurances of a 
blessed immortality—but “the blood of Christ,” 
had accomplished their deliverance. But for this, 
no message of peace would have come to them 
from the God against whom they had revolted. 
But for this; they) would have received no 
revelation of His glory, and would have been 
left to perish in their heathenism. But for this; 
the darkness which had descended on the heathen 
world as the penalty of sin would have become 
perpetually deeper as the result of persistence in 
sin. But for this, the force of their old and evil 


life would never have been broken. But for this, — 


the power of the Holy Ghost would never have 
come upon them. They had been delivered from, 
their old heathen life because Christ had atoned 
for their old heathen sins. 

The passage is very remarkable. St. Peter is 
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speaking of a great subjective change through 
which these Christian people had passed, a 
change in their faith, a change in their morality ; 
but he omits to recognise both the human 
agencies and the supernatural spiritual forces 
which had prevailed upon them. to renounce 
heathenism and to become Christians, and he 
ascribes their emancipation from. their former 
sins and superstitions to the sacrifice which has 
created new relations between man and God. 
It is sometimes charged against. evangelical 
theologians, that even if the idea of Atonement 


_ is true, they have given it a supremacy which 


it has no right to claim. We can shelter ourselves 
under the authority and example of the Apostle. 
It would be difficult to produce from the writings 
_ of any of the modern representatives of evangelical 
- theology a passage like this. 


We can understand now why it was that St. 
Peter thought of Christian believers.as an elect 
race separated from the rest of mankind by the 
“sprinkling of the blood of Christ ;” ? why it was 
that when he spoke of the prophets inquiring 
and searching diligently “who prophesied of the 
grace that should come” to men in the last, days, 
he added, “searching what or what manner of 
time the Spirit of Christ which was in them did 
signify when it testified beforehand the sufferings 
of Christ ;”3and why he describes himself as 


* Note J. 211 Peb.ir2s 
3 Ibid. i. 11. More accurately, “the sufferings destined 
or appointed to Christ.” 
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“a witness” of those sufferingst To him the 
death of Christ was the sacrifice for the sins of 
the world. 

The frequent recurrence of this conception of 
our Lord’s Death in the epistle is remarkable, 
because it seems to have been no part of the 
Apostle’s immediate purpose to strengthen the 
faith of his readers in the Divine mercy for the 
remission of sins. From the beginning of the 
epistle to the end, his constant endeavour is to 
confirm their hope of immortal glory, to console 
them in their temporal sufferings, and to stimulate 
them to the imitation of Christ's example. That 
he believed that the death of Christ is rich in 
motives. to Christian holiness, is obvious from 
passage after passage in which it is made the 
ground of his practical exhortations. That he 
also believed that the ultimate design of the 
Death of Christ is to secure our perfect sancti- 
fication, is equally obvious. But how is it that 
when he appeals to the sufferings of Christ as 
an argument for Christian virtue, he says that 
Christ suffered for our sins? How is it that he 
could not bring himself to say that |Christ suffered 
for our righteousness? The expression would 
not have been an unnatural one. We speak of 
men suffering for the freedom of their country, 
and St. Peter might have spoken of Christ 
suffering for the righteousness of the Church. 
But this would have been foreign to his habitual 
conception of our Lord’s Death. Christ suffered _ 

Pal" P etre Viewite 
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for our righteousness by suffering for our sins. 
Our sins were the immediate cause of His Death, 
our sanctification was to be one of its ultimate 
effects. 


That St. Peter had a larger knowledge of the 
transcendent significance of the Death of Christ . 
when he wrote his epistle than when he delivered 
the discourses contained in the early chapters 
of the Acts of the Apostles, can hardly be 
doubted. Whatever measure of supernatural 
light came to him on the day of Pentecost, it 
cannot be imagined that he at once appropriated 
the whole contents of the Christian revelation; 
and that neither the sorrows, the sins, the joys 
and the triumphs of his personal life, during 
subsequent years, nor his apostolic activity, nor 
the light of God which is the permanent home 
of all that are in Christ, did nothing to enrich 
and strengthen his original idea of the Christian 
“redemption. But he knew from the first that 
the blood of Christ was shed for the remission 
of sins, and although he was silent about this 
great truth in the discourses recorded by 
St. Luke, he uniformly insisted on that kind 
of faith in Christ of which this truth is the 
complete vindication. 


The theology of the epistle explains the 
practical exhortations of the discourses. In 
Jerusalem, a few weeks after the crucifixion, he 
had said that the Messiah had been given over 
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“by the determinate counsel and foreknowledge 
of God” to the ‘wicked hands” of men, to be 
“crucified and slain.” * .They “slew [Him] and 
hanged [Him] on a tree.”? In the epistle, he 
explains why God surrendered the Christ to the 
power of His enemies ; ‘‘ He bare our sins in His 
-own body on the tree:’4 and this was the 
reason of another fact which he had also declared 
to the Jewish Council—that having been exalted 
to the right hand of God, Christ had power “to 
give’. . . remission of sins.”4+, To the) Jewish 
rulers St. Peter declared that ‘ there is none other 
name under heaven given among men, whereby 
we must be saved,” than the name of Jesus Christ 
of Nazareth, whom they had crucified ; 5—yes, the 
Jewish rulers themselves could receive salvation 
only through Him who had been the Victim of 
their violence and wickedness...The reason is 
given in the epistle: Christ had “suffered. for 
sins, the Just for the unjust, that He might bring” 
—them, as. well as the rest of mankind— to 
God.’’® » “To. Him,” said). Peter, ‘addressing 
Cornelius, ‘give all the prophets witness, that 
through His name, whosoever believeth in Him 
shall receive remission of sins.”.?. And according 
to the epistle, when the prophets predicted the 
salvation which had at last come to men through 
Christ, ‘the Spirit of Christ which was in 
- them” bore testimony to ‘the sufferings of 
* Acts ii. 23. 2 Ibid. v. 30. 3 1 Pet. ii. 24. 


4 Acts v. 30; 31: S-Tbid. iv. 12: 6 y Pétviv. 18; 
7 Acts x. 45- 
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Christ,” as well as to “the glory that should 
follow.” * 

It is clear that to the very last St. Peter, though 
a Christian Apostle, was still a Jew. He had 
soon learnt that the Gentiles were to be admitted 
to the kingdom of heaven without being required 
to submit to circumcision and'to keep the Mosaic 
law, but his imagination was always filled with 
the ancient glories of, his race. The wonderful 
deliverances which God had wrought for them, 
the sanctity and majesty of the Temple, the 
sacred functions of the priesthood, the mystery 
of sacrifice—all these had entered into the very 
substance of his moral and religious life.. He 
could not. escape from their spell. He did not 
try to escape. They were all transfigured and 

_ glorified by the energy of his) Christian) faith, and 
they supplied the intellectual forms under which 
he conceived, and the language in which he 
expressed, the blessings and prerogatives which 
are the inheritance of the Church. 

He was a Jew for another reason. He was'still 
under the power of the characteristic spirit of his 
race. By a history of unprecedented glory and 
of unprecedented suffering—a history, which 
fulfilled.and yet defeated the expectations created 
by those great promises which were their richest 
inheritance, they had been disciplined to an 
invincible confidence in their national future. 
The , Paradise described ,in' the earliest _ pages 
of their sacred books never seems to have 

2 BPRet31. I 
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touched the imagination of their poets : through- 
out their whole literature there is nothing like 
pathetic regret for its vanished innocence and 
peace. For Jewish poets, the golden age was 
in the Future. It was to come with the Christ 
whose power and righteousness and gentleness 
were to redress all wrongs, relieve all sorrows, 
and bring to those over whom He reigned 
perpetual security, honour, and blessedness. 
Theirs was a religion of hope. 

And St. Peter is the Apostle of Hope, as St. 
Paul is the Apostle of Faith, and St. John the 
Apostle of Charity. He is eager for “the in- 
heritance incorruptible and undefiled, and that 
fadeth not away;” for ‘the salvation ready to 
be revealed in the last time ;” for “the appearing 
of Jesus Christ.” Like all his race, his eye is 
on the Future, not on the Past; and to him the 
gospel seems rather a promise than a history. 
But with all this, the sufferings of Christ are 
never forgotten. The sins which exiled us from 
God, Christ “bare in His own body on the tree, 
_ that we being dead to sins should live unto 
righteousness ;”” and the glory which will fulfil 
the new hope which has come to us through 
Christ’s resurrection is inseparably and eternally 
associated with His Death on the cross. 


Throughout the history of the Church no other 
theory of the Death of Christ than that which 
represents it as an expiation for the sins of the 
world has ever given it the same supreme place 
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in the religious thought and life of Christian men. 
It is among those, and only among those, who 
have accepted this theory, that we find the 
apostolic feeling about the Death of Christ. It 
is reasonable to infer that, substantially, they 
inherit the apostolic faith. 


14 


LECTURE .V 


THE FACT OF THE ATONEMENT: THE TESTIMONY OF 
ST. JOHN AND ST. JAMES 


In St. Paul’s account of his memorable conference 
with the Apostles at Jerusalem, after the close of 
his first great missionary journey, he appears to 
divide the work of evangelising the world between 
St. Peter and himself. He and St. Peter are, at 
least, the acknowledged leaders and representa- 
tives of the whole movement.t For St. John, 
“the disciple whom Jesus loved,’ who, in the 
energy of his moral nature and in the depth of 
his devotion to his Lord, equalled, if he did not 
surpass, all his brethren, there seems to be left 
only a subordinate place. 

But if St. Peter was the Apostle of the circum- 
cision, and St. Paul the Apostle of the Gentiles, 
St. John may, perhaps, be justly called the Apostle 
of the Christian Church. Apart from the very 


« “ When they saw that the gospel of the uncircumcision 
was committed to me, as the gospel of the circumcision was 
unto Peter.’—Gal., ii. 7. 
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uncertain tradition that he preached the gospel 
among the Parthians, there is no reason to suppose 
that any considerable part of his life was’ devoted 
to the conversion either of Gentiles or of Jews. 
The contrast between the Fourth Gospel and the 
first three suggests the true character of his work. 
The Gospels of St. Matthew, St. Mark, and St. 
Luke appear to preserve those discourses and 
parables of our Lord, and those passages of His 
history, which were perpetually repeated by the 
early Christian preachers when addressing persons 
who had not yet acknowledged His authority, or 
who, having submitted to baptism and entered the 
Church, required further instruction in the’ ele- 
mentary facts and principles of the Christian faith. 
It is quite clear that the Gospel of St. John was 
written for those who had long been Chtistians. 
His catholic epistle has the same character. The 
readers for whom it was written must either have 
been born of Christian parents, or if they were 
heathens or Jews by birth, must have lived so long 
in the atmosphere of the Church, as to’ have lost 
almost all traces of their earlier habits of life ‘and 
thought. It was not necessary to confirm'them in 
their renunciation of Judaism, or to warn them 
against continuing in the practice of those coarse 
Vices into which converts from heathenism were 
in constant danger of relapsing. | 

Nor was the strength of St. John given, like St. 
Paul’s, to the vindication of Christian truth against 
heresies which were possible only in the earliest 
days of the Church, and which were ‘soon to 
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become obsolete. Here and there we may detect 
the expression of St. John’s antagonism to specula- 
tions—vague and chaotic in his time—which, in 
the next century, were developed into Gnosticism ; 
but commonly his mind moves in calm and lofty 
regions of truth, remote from the agitation of 
transient controversies. To a thoughtful person 
living at the close of the first century, St. John, of 
all the Apostles, would have seemed to be the one 
whose teaching was likely most powerfully to 
control the movement of Christian speculation, 
and to determine both the form and the substance 
of the theology of the Church. 

But M. Reuss hardly exaggerates the truth when 
he says that St. John has been neglected by those 
who have organised the dogmatic thought of 
Christendom; that his characteristic theology, 
happily for itself, has never been embodied in 
the systems and creeds of ecclesiastical orthodoxy. 
“Tt has retained its virgin purity untouched by the 
scholasticism of the schools, and has thus escaped 
the unhappy ésalliance which has done such deep 
injury to the theology of St. Paul.”* The fortunes 
of St. John might have been different had not the 
theological development of the Eastern Church 
been prematurely arrested. In the West, for 
reasons which it is not difficult to discover, the 
supremacy of St. Paul has been almost unbroken 
from the days of Augustine to our own. 


t Reuss: Christian Theology in the Apostolic Age. Trans- 
lated by Annie Harwood. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 
Vol. ii. 335. 
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Among many of those who reject the idea of the 
Atonement, there is a strong desire to assert for 
St. John his rightful position. It seems to them 
that he is the representative of a nobler and more 
spiritual type of the Christian Faith than that 
which appears in the writings of the Apostle of 
the Gentiles. Those who contend that “the true 
Christian knows no covenant or mediation with 
God, but only the old, eternal, and unchangeable 
relation, that in Him we live and move and have 
our being,” are in the habit of thinking that their 
faith is the faith of St. John.t | That God is life 
and light and love; that in Christ humanity 
achieved its ideal unity with the life of God ; and 
that the Christian redemption consists in the final 
_ restoration of mankind to union with God in 
Christ—these, it is alleged, are the ideas which 
constitute the substance of Christianity as con- , 
ceived by ‘the disciple whom Jesus loved,” and 
they ought to displace the theories of Divine 
justice, and of expiation, and of an unreal and 
technical forgiveness of sins, which the Church 
has built up on the teaching of St. Paul. 

It is true, no doubt, and should be cordially 
acknowledged, that Mysticism, which in every 
age of the Church, and especially in times of 
general corruption, has had so strong an attrac- 
tion for the purest and most saintly souls, can 
place its devotional books—if the perfect and 


t FIcHTE : Characteristics of the Present Age. Lecture vii. 
The Way towards the Blessed Life. Lecture vi. London : 
John Chapman. 
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unearthly beauty of very many of them needs any 
apostolic sanction—under the shelter of the great 
name of St. John, Even Pantheism, so long as it 
affirms the reality of sin and the eternal obligation 
of the Moral Law—if any philosophy which fulfils 
these conditions can be called Pantheistic—may 
vindicate its right to. recognition as a form. of 
speculation not altogether alien from the Christian 
faith by an appeal to the same authority. With 
still greater reason may those theologians claim to 
‘be the representatives and guardians of one of the 
principal elements of St. John’s teaching, to whom 
the Incarnation is the fulfilment of the Divine idea 
of human nature, and the assurance and the pro- 
phecy to those who are in Christ of their eternal 
fellowship with the life of God. 

For all Christian mystics, therefore, and for all 
who maintain that the Incarnation is the funda- 
mental truth of the Christian revelation, but who 
on moral and spiritual grounds are hostile to the 
idea of Atonement, the appeal to the authority of 
St. John is critical, It must, I think, be admitted 
that when he wrote his Gospel and his Epistle he 
had |passed altogether. out of the atmosphere of 
Judaism. | His thought had taken new forms, and 


« This is true, although the Fourth Gospel is singularly 
rich in passages which recognise the Divine authority of 
Jewish institutions. and the Divine presence in Jewish 
history. St. John, has preserved many passages in_ our 
Lord’s teaching, not contained in the other Evangelists, 
which show how fully our Lord acknowledged that Judaism 
had been a great revelation of God to man. I donot intend 
to press the very strong proofs which are supplied by the 
Book of the Revelation, not because I am doubtful about its 
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‘he had learnt to speak a new language. If in both 
his language and: his thought we think we can 
discern the influence of contemporaneous specula- 
tion, there is) no, reason. to suppose: that this 
influence was friendly to the idea of an objective 
Atonement. It is infinitely improbable that this 
idea can receive any sanction from the writings of 
St. John’s maturer years, if it is really alien to the 
Christian faith; inconsistent with the deeper and | 
more: spiritual elements: of ,our:Lord’s teaching, 
the creation of a formal and legal theory of God’s 
relations to the moral universe, or the result of a 
determination to preserve in Christianity the 
rudimentary conceptions and language of Judaism. 


It is confesséd by those who oppose the doctrine 
of the Atonement, that St. John is the representa- 
tive of the highest and most spiritual form. of 
Christian thought, Those conceptions of |God 
which are alleged to’ be irreconcilable with any 
theory affirming the necessity or possibility of any 
other reason for the exercise of the Divine mercy 
in’ the forgiveness of sin than the repentance of 
the sinner himself; those conceptions of the Lord 
Jesus Christ and of His eternal relations to man- 
kind which are alleged to be obscured and even 
contradicted by the doctrine of an objective 
Atonement, whatever form the doctrine may 


Johannine authorship, but because I am anxious to keep the 
argument from the authority of St. John free from entangle- 
ment with the controversies in which that subject is 
involved. 
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assume ; those conceptions of the true nature 
of the Christian Redemption which it is alleged 
can never find any adequate expression in a 
theology which rests on the idea that the Death 
of Christ was intended to meet any necessities of 
the Divine nature or government, instead of being 
intended to act as a great spiritual force on the 
spiritual nature of man—all these are the very 
substance and life of St. John’s theology. But, 
like St. Peter, he insists on the exceptional and 
supreme significance of our Lord’s Death. It is 
‘the blood of Jesus Christ” which “cleanseth us 
from all sin.” * We come to know the real nature 
of love in the Death of Christ, for “ He laid down 
His life for us.” 2 

If it is urged that by the cleansing from sin in 
the first of these passages is meant our moral 
purification only, and that the removal of our 
guilt is not included, except as the result of 
deliverance from sin, it is at least remarkable that 
St. John should have attributed the sanctifying 
power of Christ exclusively to His Death—not to 
His teaching, not to the manifestation of the 
Eternal Life through the whole of His earthly 
ministry, not to the direct action of the Holy 
Spirit on the hearts of those who believe. How 
are we to explain this reference to “the blood of 
Jesus Christ” ? 

The line of thought in which it occurs greatly 
augments its significance. St. John has been 
speaking of the fellowship of Christian people 

St TOnn d.7. ? Ibid. iii. 16. 
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with the Father and the Son. “God is light, and 
in Him is no darkness at all. If we say that we 
have fellowship with Him, and walk in darkness, 
we lie, and do not the truth. But if we walk in 
the light, as He is in the light, we have fellowship 
one with another, and”—what? Does he add 
that the light in which God dwells, and in which 
we dwell with Him, so fills and penetrates and 
transfigures our whole nature, that we sin no 
more? or that through our fellowship with God 
His life becomes ours, and that therefore we are 
delivered from all sin? This was what might have 
been expected, and the sudden transition from the 
high transcendental conception of the believer’s 
present relation to God to “the blood of Christ,” 
is startling even to those who habitually think of 
His Death as the great crisis in the history of the 
human race. But if St. John wished to speak, not 
merely of the sanctification of those who “walk in 
the light,” but also of the remission of the sins into 
which they may be still betrayed, the transition is 
explained. Even for those who have “fellowship” 
with God the expiatory power of the Death of 
Christ continues necessary, for they are not yet 
beyond the reach of temptation or the possibility 
of sin.t 


* “That the forgiveness of sin was present to the Apostle’s 
mind when he spake of the cleansing efficacy of the blood of 
Christ, is evident from what he goes: on to say—that ‘if we 
Confess our sins He is faithful and just to forgive us otr Sins, 
and to cleanse us from all unrighteousness ;’ as well as from 
what he adds a few verses thereafter, that ‘if any man sin we 
have an advocate with thé Father, Jesus Christ the righteous ; 
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There are two other passages which are incon- 
sistent with the theory:that we receive the remis- 
sion. of sins through: Christ only indirectly, and 
because He delivers us from the power of sin. “I 
write unto you, little children; because your sins 
are forgiven’ you ‘for, His name’s sake.’??)» This 
clearly implies that there is some objective ground 
in Christ for the forgiveness of sin. The Divine 
forgiveness is not the simple .and. immediate 
response of Infinite Mercy to human penitence, 
nor is the sole function’ of Christ:so to reveal God 
as to awaken faith in the Divine love, sorrow for 
sin, and a desire for restoration to holiness and t6 
the blessedness of the Divine présence. When 
these’ moral.and., spiritual’ effects) have been 
produced by Christ’s appeal to the conscience 
and the heart, when sin is confessed, and the 
troubled soul. clings to’ the mercy of God. for 
salvation, its ‘sins are forgiven . . . for His mame’s 
sake.” 

The same idea of asdirect relation between the 
Lord Jesus Christ. and. the forgiveness of sin is 
contained in an. earlier passage in the’ same 
chapter : ‘ My little children, these things write I 
unto you that ye sin noty:. And if any man sin, we 
have an Advocate (rapécdyrov) with the Father, 
Jesus Christ, the righteous.”2 An Advocate with 
and He is the propitiation for our sins,” &c—CRAWFORD : 
The Doctrine of Holy Scripture resbecting the Atonement (first 
edition), page 50. CREMER (Biblico-Theological. Lexicon of 


New Testament Greek. Edinburgh. T, & T. Clark. 1872) has 
a very excellent article on ca@apiZu. 


* 1 John ii. 12. ? Ibid, ii, 2. 
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the Father! One whom we may call to our help, 
who will come forward as our Representative and 
Patron, to plead our cause !?. These are not the 
words of a morbid and gloomy fanatic, to whom 
the infinitely merciful Father seems a revengeful 
assertor of personal rights,a- stern and unrelenting 
and terrible Divinity, whose pity and compassion 
are inaccessible to the tears and prayers of those 
who have: offended Him, and whose blind wrath 
must be placated first by the blood and 'then by 
the intercession of a Mediator. . Nor are they) the 
words of ‘a mechanical and unimaginative theo- 


_ logian, to whom the. rigid forms under. which 


human tribunals administer an imperfect justice 
are an adequate representation of the order of the 
Divine government, and who therefore, could 


conceive. of no relaxation or remission of. the 
_ sentence pronounced on an offender, apart from 


a legal argument addressed to the Judge, demon- 
strating that. the honour of the Law had been 
sufficiently vindicated, and the, claims of Justice 


satisfied. They)are the .words of) the most 


Christian of :the Christian Apostles, of the, one 


_ Apostle who had most completely escaped. from 


the spirit of Judaism, which, it is alleged, had 
represented God.as agitated by the most saolent 


nek f\oe ean +» » he who has fre. or may be called 
to help (Helper); in Dem, 343, 10, of a legal adviser : 
a pleader, an advocate ; one who comes forward in favour 


of and as the representative of another. Diog...: . Thus 
Christ also, in I John ii. I, is termed our Substitute, 
Intercessor, Advocate.” — CREMER: JBrblico-Theological 


Lexicon, 
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and turbulent of human passions. Nor in escaping 
from Judaism had he become a Roman, with 
hard and severe conceptions of law, which he 
transferred to his theology. Whatever new 
elements or forms of thought are found in his 
epistle, beyond those which bear witness to the 
exceptional intimacy of his communion with his 
Master, have some kinship to speculations in 
which the most imaginative philosophy of Asia 
was blended with the loftiest and most spiritual 
philosophy of Greece. It is St. John—the very 
Apostle of Love, it is St. John who in one brief 
sentence—'God is love’? —has translated into 
human language all that human language can 
express of what the Eternal Word revealed of 
God in a life of transcendent beauty and benefi- 
cence; it is St. John who, in the presence of 
Infinite Love, gives courage and hope to the 
penitent by saying, ‘‘We have an Advocate with 
the Father.” Let these words mean what they 
will, they are plainly intended to train the soul to 
a faith in Christ of precisely that kind which the 
theory of expiation vindicates, but which the 
“moral theory” of the Atonement excludes. 
Christ, in some sense appeals to God for us, and 
not merely to us for God. He is the life of our 
holiness, but there is also some power or virtue in 
Him which, if it is to be known and described by 
its effects, must be spoken of as a reason or ground 
on which God forgives us our sins. 

What this power or virtue is, St. John describes 
in the next sentence: ‘ He is the propitiation for 
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our sins, and not for ours only, but also for the 


sins of the whole world.” + 

It has been contended that while the pagan 
meaning of this word is undoubted, and_ that 
while it was constantly used by pagan writers to 
mark the supposed effect of sacrifices, in propi- 
tiating the gods to whom they were offered, the 


_ Jewish translators of the Hebrew Scriptures into 


Greek used the word in a widely different sense, 
and that while the New Testament writers used 
the accepted sacrificial word they did not use it in 
the accepted meaning. 


“That meaning,” says Dr. Young, “as accepted by the 
pagan world, was throughout an utter falsity. They were 
no gods to whom the pagan sacrifices were offered; the 
anger which it was sought to appease by means of these 
sacrifices was all unreal, and the appeasing effect was mere 
delusion. But the Apostles of Christianity had something 
real and true and great to announce in the room of the 
falsities and fancies of paganism. There was a real God, a 
real hatred of sin, but at the same time a real and infinite 
love of the human soul. There was also a real propitiation, 
but immeasurably far away from that which the bewildered 
pagan mind had pictured.” ? 


“A real Propitiation, but immeasurably far away 
from that which the bewildered pagan mind has 
pictured.” Granted. In what then did it consist ? 


“Tnstead of the fiction of an incensed Jupiter or Pluto, 


there was seen on earth the image of the brightness of the 


God of love. Christ came not to appease anger, for it was 
owing solely to the unprompted and unbounded mercy of 
the Father that He ever lived, and that at last He died on a 





t { John ii. 2. . 
2 Dr. Youne : The Life and Light of Men, pp. 322, 323. 
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cross, but to be the wondrous medium of reconciling and 
restoring human hearts to. Him from whom they had 
revolted. Incarnate love,—bleeding, dying love—is the 
peucs sigue! God is recovering the world to Himself.” 


Thisiis as true as it is forcible and eloquent ; but 
is this a description of a “real Propitiation” ? 
The idea of Propitiation, whether among Pagans 
or. Jews, is precisely inverted. Neither Pagans nor 
Jews ever spoke of a“ Propitiation for sins” when 
they intended to speak of that which changed the 
disposition of the sinner. » The Pagan sense of the 
term is admitted : “to offer a propitiation,” was to 
appease by sacrifice or prayer the anger of imagi- 
nary gods. The Jewish sense of the term is 
equally definite. Not a solitary instance cam be 
alleged in which to propitiate, or any of its deriva- 
tives, when used in relation to the restoration of 
kindly relations between man and man, denotes 
that by which a change is produced in the dispo- 
sition of a person who has committed an offence ; 
it always refers to that which changes the dispo- 
sition of the person who has been offended ; and 
when used in relation to, offences ‘against. the 
Divine: law, it always describes the means by 
which the sin was supposed to be covered in 
order that the Divine forgiveness might be secured.” 
To suggest that St. John could have used the word 
in order to describe the glorious power. of Christ 
over the heart of a'sinner, is to invert the funda- 
mental idea which the word uniformly conveyed, 


ca Se YounG: The cit and Light of Men, PP. 323, 324. 
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and to violate the most obvious principles» by 
which language’ should be interpreted. 

“It is true that “‘ Propitiation” was one thing to 
a Pagan, another thing to a devout Jew, and 
another thing to a Christian Apostle. It is’equally 
true that “sin” was one thing toa Pagan, another 
thing to a devout Jew; and another thing to a 
Christian Apostle ; but are we at liberty to argue 
from this that the word which had been used by 
Pagan and Jew to denote sin may, perhaps, be 
used‘ by’ an Apostle to denote righteousness ? 
Apart from the most decisive evidence of a change 
of use, would it be legitimate to suppose that the 
original meaning of the word had been abso- 
lutely ‘reversed ? It is equally illegitimate to 
Suppose that the word which had been used 
both by Pagan and Jew to denote the means of 
‘appeasing ‘Divine’ anger, or averting a Divine 
penalty, is used by an’ Apostle to denote the 
means by which God’ reconciles and restores 
human hearts to Himself. To establish such a 
change of meaning, the strongest evidence must 
be demanded, and no‘such evidence has been 
produced, . 

“It-is necessary, no doubt, to avoid that “hard: 
favoured narrow literalism that lives on proof- 
texts made by paying no ‘regard to the poetic 
genius of religious language, and by seizing on 
Single clauses that, in figure, seem to favour a 
certain pointy paying’ no regard to other clauses 
in other ‘figures, that require to be accepted: as 
qualifiers .and correctives;” and it is true that 
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“we have no literal language for religious ideas.” ? 
But it is also true, and many of those who find it 
so difficult to recognise any expiatory character in 
the Death of Christ are the last to deny it, that 
man was made in the image of God, and _ that 
there are deep analogies between the relations of © 
men to each other and their relations to Him. 
Hence the language which conveys our own 
moral ideas is not a vehicle altogether unsuitable 
for the higher service of conveying the thoughts 
of God; and the terms by which our own moral 
acts are described may serve to describe the acts 
of God. The language we use is not ‘ literal” 
when we speak of God as drawing near to man, 
stretching out His hand to help us, listening to 
our prayers ; but the expressions are not only 
sufficiently vivid for the imagination, and suffi- 
ciently accurate for the logical understanding, but 
sufficiently true for the higher reason which alone 
is directly conversant with religious ideas. They 
are the creation of that “poetic genius” which 
has created the language of the affections as well 
as of religion, of philosophy as well as of faith— 
touching and etherealising words of mean, 
material, and sensuous origin, so as to fit them for 
the regal uses of the intellect and the heart, 
translating them from their native home among 
things seen and temporal, and making them 
citizens of the kingdom of heaven. But there is 
nothing capricious in the process by which these 
transformations are accomplished. The words 
* BUSHNELL : Forgiveness and Law, p. 163. 
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are sown in corruption, and raised in incorruption ; 
sown in dishonour, raised in glory; sown. in 
“weakness, raised: in power; but through all 
changes the outlines of their original form remain, 
and their identity is preserved. 

The “ poetic genius of religious language ” could 
not be pleaded as a reason for suggesting that 
perhaps we mean the same thing when we say 
that God forgives and when we say that God 
punishes ; when we speak of God being moved to 
mercy, and when we speak of the soul ‘being 
moved to penitence. Nor can it be pleaded as a 
reason for alleging that when Christ is described 
as a Propitiation for our sins, it may mean that He 
inclines us to forsake them, and so effects our 
reconciliation to God. As a Propitiation, His face 
is turned towards God, not towards man. Pro- 
‘pitiation is the immediate antecedent—I will not 
say the indispensable condition—of the Divine 
forgiveness. It is directly related to the function 
of the Lord Jesus Christ as our “ Advocate with 
the Father,” whatever other relation it may have 
to His function as the Living Word in whom the 
authority and love of God plead with the heart 
and conscience of mankind. 

' Are we then to infer that ‘because St. John uses 
this word “‘ Propitiation,” he believed that there 
was resentment in the heart of God, like that 
which the heathen attributed to their divinities, 
and which they endeavoured to allay by prayers 
and sacrifices ?. Must we not take off what Dr. 
Bushnell describes as “the pagan colour of the 
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word,” before it is capable of Christian uses ? 
“Take off the pagan colour ?”—Yes; but leave 
some trace of its original form and power. The 
“pagan colour” had, in fact, been taken off by 
the almost uniform use of the word in the Greek 
translation of the Old Testament. It was contrary 
to the Jewish habit of thought to speak of ‘ pro- 
pitiating God,” either by prayers or sacrifices, as 
Jacob propitiated or “appeased”? Esau with the 
present of camels and goats, and sheep and 
cattle: The heathen ‘ propitiated” their gods, 
for their gods were capricious and revengeful ; 
but with all the anthropomorphism of Judaism, 
something restrained the Jews from describing 
any religious acts as being intended to propitiate 
Jehovah. Propitiation is spoken of in page after 
page of the Old Testament ; it is expressly repre~ 
sented as having a relation to God, and its purpose 
is to turn away the wrath of God ; and yet God is 
never, except in one passage,’ the direct object of 
the act. When any of the external and ceremonial 
precepts of the law had been broken, it is not said 
that the priest is to celebrate an expiatory rite in 
order to “ propitiate God,” but in order to make 
propitiation for the offence or for the offender. 
These are the uniform expressions. And when 
sins were committed for which the law provided 
no expiation, and the anger of the Lord “ waxed 


t Gen. xxxii. 2 

ge ZeCihs Vii. 2: and in this case é&:AdcacOa is not the 
cr dak of the Hebrew word for which it usually 
stands. 
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hot” against the whole people, the same ex: 
pression reoccurs. ‘ Ye have sinned a great sin,” 
said Moses to the people after they had worshipped 
the golden calf, “and now I will go up unto the 
Lord ; peradventure I shall make an atonement 
[or propitiation] for your sin.’* Though the 
terrible words were still in his ears, “ Let Me 
alone, that My wrath may wax hot against them, 
_ and that I may consume them,” ? he does not say, 
“ Peradventure I shall propitiate God,” but, 
‘““ Peradventure I shall make propitiation for 
your sin.” 

The Jews never attributed to Jehovah the 
unreasoning and unreasonable passion which was 
ascribed to heathen deities. In Him there is 
never any causeless anger to propitiate; and, 
therefore, it was their habit when they spoke of 
_Propitiation to describe it as Propitiation for sin ; 
the justice of the Divine displeasure was always 
and explicitly acknowledged... The “pagan 
colour” of the word had already disappeared. If 
any stain was left, it was completely removed by 
St. John himself. Christ is indeed our “Advocate 
with the Father” and ‘the Propitiation for our 
sins;” but this is not because the Father is 
reluctant to forgive and to save us. The Advocate 
is of the Father’s own appointment; the Propitia- 
tion is the Father’s own provision. “ Herein is 
love, not that we loved God, but that He loved us, — 
and sent His Son”—at the impulse of His own 


* Exod. xxxii. 30 2 Tbid. xxxii. To. 
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infinite mercy—to be the Propitiation for our 
sins.” * 

The argument of this Lecture might be strength- 
ened by adducing those passages from St. John’s 
Gospel in which our Lord speaks of the relation 
between His Death and human salvation—passages 
which are as numerous in the Fourth Gospel as in 
the first three, and which, while of supreme impor- , 
tance as evidence of our Lord’s own teaching, are — 
available as illustrations of the theology of the 
Evangelist himself. But this would be to go over 
ground which we have gone over already. There 
is, however, one remarkable passage in which St. 
John speaks in his own name. 

The resurrection of Lazarus had made the 
claims of \Christ more formidable than ever to 
those who had resolved to reject Him. It was a 
great and startling miracle. It was wrought in 
the immediate neighbourhood of Jerusalem, and 
within a few weeks Jerusalem would be filled 
with a vast and ungovernable multitude from all 
parts of the land and from remote countries. This 
last miracle of the Nazarene teacher would be 
certain to create universal excitement. It would 
be talked about in the streets of the city, and in 
the courts of the temple, and on the house-tops, 
and in every chamber where the Passover would 


* 1 John iv. 10, The whole of this argument rests on the 
use of tAdoxoua in the LXX. Itis also true that the Hebrew 
word which iAdoxoza: usually represents never refers 
directly to God, but to the sin which is to be so “covered ” 


as to cause the anger it had produced to cease. This 
“covering? was an idaopdc. 
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be celebrated. Innumerable friends of Jesus from 


the towns and villages of Galilee, and. large 
numbers of foreign Jews, would be certain to cross 
Olivet to Bethany, to see Lazarus. Jesus Himself, 
who at former feasts had spoken openly and with- 
out fear to great crowds in the Temple, would 
probably appear there again, and He would have 
larger crowds than ever to listen to Him. The 


_ man whom He had raised from the dead might 


be with Him. It was impossible to .tell what 
might happen. 
And so the chief priests and Pharisees gathered 


; a council, and said, ‘‘ What do we? for this man 
_ doeth many miracles. If we let Him thus alone, 


all men will believe on Him; and the Romans 
will come and take away our place and nation. 


_And one of them, named Caiaphas, being: the 


high priest that same year, said unto them, Ye 
know nothing at all, nor consider that it is ex- 
pedient for us that one man should die for the 
people, and that the whole nation perish not.” + 
In these words the Evangelist recognised a 
prophecy: declaring the true significance and 
purpose of the Death of Christ. 

If any one cares to suggest that to find a 
prophecy in the words of such a man as Caiaphas, 


_and at the very moment that he was counselling 


a selfish and atrocious crime, is evidence of an 

unspiritual and mechanical conception of Divine 

inspiration, and proves that St. John must have 

been under the control of a very ene ial eae 
t John xi. 47-50. 
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and superstitious reverence for the chief priest 
of his race, it is unnecessary for the purposes 
of this argument to offer any reply. What we 
are immediately concerned with is St. John’s 
conception of the Death of Christ, and of this 
the passage is conclusive evidence. Nor would 
any lingering superstition about the sanctity of 
the High Priest, or about the Divine significance 
of words uttered by men invested with sacerdotal 
authority, invalidate his testimony to the teaching 
of his Master. The “beloved disciple” might 
not be emancipated from all the traditions of his 
country and his age, and he would yet be a trust- 
worthy witness to what Christ had taught on so 
great a subject as the purpose of His sufferings 
and Death. 

But he requires no apology. From the time 
the law was given on Sinai, that system of 
ceremonial worship of which the High Priest was 
the centre had been the divinely-appointed organ 
and discipline of the religious life of the Jewish 
people. The High Priest was at once the repre- 
sentative of the nation in the presence of God, 
and the representative of God to the nation. He, 
and he alone, had access to that mysterious 
sanctuary which was made awful by the visible 
symbol of the Divine Glory. Through him, in 
periods of national perplexity and peril, Divine 
oracles had spoken. Around him gathered, in 
these last and evil times, all the sacred and 
historic glories of the elect race. Moses had 
gone, and left no successor. The kings had gone. 
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The prophets had gone. The High Priest re- 
mained, the heir of sixteen centuries of wonder 
and hope, and mystery and glory. Not yet had 
he ceased to be “the Lord’s anointed ;” not yet 
had the temple in which he ministered, and its 
altars and sacrifices and festivals, lost the sanctity 
they derived from their original institution. 

But the hour was approaching when his dignity 
and power were to pass away for ever. The 
sacred and venerable system over which he ruled, 
established by the authority of God, was on the 
eve of dissolution; soon the incense and the 
sacrifices would cease to be acceptable offerings, 
and the priests would be dismissed from their 
service as the consecrated ministers of the Most 
High. In a few hours the veil of the temple was 
to be rent by an invisible hand, and Jerusalem 
would no longer be “ the place where men ought 
to worship.” And when the catastrophe was 
near, in the very hour when the deed was plotted 
which made it irrevocable, Caiaphas, the repre- 
sentative of all the sacred traditions of Judaism, 
was compelled—so at least it seemed to St. John 
-—to bear a final testimony to that great truth 
for the disclosure of which Judaism had been a 
protracted discipline ‘and preparation. He did 
not mean it, but he was still High Priest, and 
there came upon him, in the very crisis of his 
guilt, the power which had rested on his pre- 
decessors in happier days, and the words in 
which he counselled the most’ awful of crimes 
became a prophecy—the last of the prophecies 
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which came through the lips of a descendant of 
Aaron—the last and also the greatest. He “spake 
not of himself, but being high priest that year, he 
prophesied that Jesus should die for that nation: 
and not for that nation only, but that also He 
should gather together in one the children of God 
that were scattered abroad.” The ancient light 
and glory, long obscured, gleamed forth for a 
moment. in the deepening darkness, and then it 
was extinguished for ever. 


“The kingdom of heaven” came at last. ‘The 
Prince, whose greatness and majesty had been 
seen afar off by prophets and psalmists, was 
enthroned at the right hand of God ; He received 
the heathen as his inheritance, and the uttermost 
parts of the earth as His possession. The wider 
realms over which He had come to reign wete to 
be governed by nobler laws than those which had 
regulated the life of the Jewish people, and God. 
was now nearer to man than when He had com- 
manded Moses to erect the Tabernacle in the 
desert, and when He had filled the Temple of 
Solomon with His glory. 

But it was not at once that even those who 
believed in the Messiahship of the Lord. Jesus, 
discovered that the old order had vanished and 
given place toa new. The sun had gone down, 
but the light still lingered on the sacred hills 
which had been for so many generations the 
centre of the faith and hope and joy of saints ; 

* John xi. 51, 52. 
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and long after the authority of the ancient 
institutions had passed away, Jewish Christians 
continued to venerate and to practise the customs 
of their fathers, As might have been expected, 
it was in the Church at Jerusalem that the 
traditions of Judaism had the greatest power. 
Twenty years after the Ascension, a strong party 
in that Church insisted on the necessity of 
requiring even Gentile converts to submit. to 
circumcision. Eight or nine years later there 
were “many thousands” of those who believed 
who were still “zealous of the law.” 2 

Of the Church at Jerusalem, St. James, ‘the 
‘Lord’s brother,” was the recognized ruler. To 
what extent he continued to conform to the law 
of Moses, is uncertain ; but it is extremely im- 
probable that there was anything in his life to 
offend even the strictest and most rigid of the 
Pharisees who had confessed that Jesus was the 
Christ. The Gentiles he was willing to release 
from the obligations of the ancient law ; but it 
seems clear that in his judgment it was, at least, 
expedient that Jews who had become. believers 
should not abandon the customs of their race. 
Neither St. Peter, nor even Barnabas, St. Paul’s 
own friend and companion in labour, was resolute 
enough to resist his influence. At Antioch, 
“before that certain came from James [Peter], 
did eat with the Gentiles ; but when they were 
come, he withdrew and separated himself, fearing 
them which were of the circumcision ; and the 

t Acts xv. 5. 2 Ibid. xxi, 20, 
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other Jews dissembled likewise with him, inso- 
much that Barnabas also was carried away with 
their dissimulation.” * 

The general impression produced by the 
references to St. James in the New Testament 
is confirmed by ecclesiastical tradition. The 
testimony of Josephus, as quoted by Eusebius, 
—that the calamities of the siege of Jerusalem 
“avenged James the Just, who was the brother 
of Him that is called Christ, and whom 
the Jews had slain, notwithstanding His pre- 
eminent justice” *—if genuine, proves how 
completely St. James must have preserved the 
habits and customs and spirit of his people, and 
how perfectly he fulfilled the Jewish ideals of 
sanctity. If spurious, the passage is hardly less 
significant, for it is quoted not only by Eusebius, 
but by Origen, and shows that traditions which 
existed in the Church early in the third century 
implied that there had never been any violent 
breach between St. James and those of his 
countrymen who continued to venerate the 
ancient law. 

The very curious extract from Hegesippus, 
which is also given by Eusebius, though the 
details are partly unintelligible and partly in- 
credible, must have had some foundation. St, 
James is represented as a Nazarite from his birth, 
drinking neither wine nor strong drink, and 
abstaining from animal food. No razor ever 
came upon his head ; he never anointed with oil $. 

* Gal\ii. 22, 13. '* Ect. Hashai. 23. 
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and he never used a bath. He spent the greater 
part of his time in the Temple, praying for the 
people, so that his knees became hard like the 
knees of a camel. The story of his martyrdom 
—if through the impossible accessories of fable 
any substantial fact is accessible—seems to 
indicate that the Jewish rulers were dreading 
an outburst of violence among the disciples 
of Jesus of Nazareth at a Feast of the Passover, 
and that knowing the authority of St. James 
over the adherents of his sect, and having 
confidence in his good sense, moderation, and 
freedom from fanaticism, they appealed to 
him to maintain order and quietness; but that 
from some cause or another this appeal re- 
sulted in a public and impressive declaration on 
_the part of St. James to our Lord’s Messiahship.* 
Whether or not this is the root of the singular 
story told by Hegesippus, and quoted without 
any apparent consciousness of its improbability by 
Eusebius, the story itself is an evidence of the 
kind of impression which the early Church had 
preserved of St. James’s character, and of his 
relations to the Jews who did not believe. No 
such legend could have sprung up in those early 
times in connection with the names of any other 
of the Apostles. Origen could not have given as 
genuine a passage of Josephus, declaring that in 
the opinion of many of the Jews their miseries 
were a Divine judgment for their treatment of 
St. Paul. Nor is it probable that Hegesippus, 
t EusEBIUS: Ecc. Hist. ii. 23.- 
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writing in the middle of the second century, 
would have thought it credible that the ecclesi- 
astical rulers of Jerusalem lived on such terms 
with St. John or even with St. Peter as to enable 
them to seek apostolic influence to prevent 
tumults among Jewish Christians excited by the 
conviction that our Lord’s second Advent was at 
hand. But St. James was a Jew to the last. The 
other Apostles were scattered over the world, and 
new scenes and new conditions of life assisted to 
emancipate them from the habits and thoughts 
of their youth. St. James never left Jerusalem, 
and never forsook the Temple. A new Faith had 
come to him, and a new Hope; but he never 
passed into the large freedom which was achieved 
by his apostolic brethren. 

If, therefore, the expiatory forms under which 
the other New Testament writers represent the 
Death of our Lord Jesus Christ were the result of 
their Jewish training ; if they speak of His blood 
in connection with the remission of sins and 
cleansing from sin, only because their religious 
thought found its. most natural expression in 
language derived from the altars, the sacrifices, 
the priesthood, and the temple of their early 
religious associations, in the Epistle of St. James 
we might) expect the constant recurrence of 
sacrificial metaphors. Here, surely, we. shall 
have the eternal truths of the. new revelation 
clothed in the perishable robes of the ancient 
ceremonialism. How else can such a man give 
shape and colour and substance to spiritual ideas? 
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It is, to say the least, extremely curious that 
from the beginning of the Epistle to the end he 
never speaks of the Blood of Christ, or of the 
Sacrifice of Christ, or of the Propitiation. offered 
by Christ for the sins of the world, or. of the 
Redemption of men through the Death of Christ, 
or of any of those priestly functions of Christ 
which are illustrated at such length in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews. He, the most Jewish of the 
Apostles, never illustrates the work of Christ from 
the institutions of Judaism. He is so. much of a 
Jew that he describes the assembly of the Church 
or its meeting-place as a “synagogue,” * and. yet 
we search his epistle in vain for a single passage 
to justify us in describing the Death of Christ as 
a Sacrifice for sin. The epistle, it is true, is not 
a long one. Had he written more, it is possible 
that we should have found in it the same language 
about the Death of Christ that we find in the 
writings of the other Apostles. But to those who 
think that the representations of our Lord’s Death 
in the Epistles of St. Paul and St. John are to be 
accounted for and set aside as being only interest- 
ing illustrations of the enduring power of Jewish 
institutions over their religious thought, the 
absence of any such representations in the Epistle 
of St. James must be remarkable. It is clear that 
the Apostle whose whole life was passed in the 
atmosphere of Judaism, and who was probably in 
the courts of the temple every day, was not 
absolutely obliged to use Jewish metaphors when 
t))Jas.4i. 2, 
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he explained Christian doctrine or enforced 
Christian duty. Why then should sacrificial 
language, when used by St. Paul or St. John to 
describe the Death of Christ, be peremptorily 
dismissed as being the accidental result of their 
Jewish training ? 

Perhaps, however, it was just because the 
Levitical ritual was constantly before him that 
he did not exalt it to Christian uses. Distance 
may have been necessary to give it enchantment ; 
it was too near in its base and material reality to 
be transfigured. This explanation is hardly admis- 
sible. He was a Jew still, and yet he had an eye 
to which some of the characteristic elements of 
Judaism shone with altogether a new light. He 
could speak of the law of the Christian life as a 
“law of liberty.” Even the visible and formal 
worship of the temple suggested to him a noble 
conception of the manner in which Christian men 
are to serve God. “ Pure religion [Opnexeta ] jeer 
undefiled before God and the Father is this : 
visit the fatherless and widows in their aisle 
and to keep himself unspotted from the world. ” 
“Morality itself”—to quote the comment of 
Coleridge—" is the service and ceremonial (cultus 
externus. Oonoxeia) of the Christian religion. The 
scheme of grace and truth . . . has ‘light for its 
garment ;’ its very robe is righteousness.” * 

Whatever force there may be in these con- 
siderations as illustrating the untenableness of the 
theory that the Apostles spoke of the Death of 

* Aids to Reficction. Second edition, page 18, 
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Christ as a Propitiation for sin, and of His Blood 
_as the condition or means of securing the re- 
mission of sins, merely because they were Jews, 
and could not prevent their religious thought 
from running in the old channels, the epistle 
throws the strongest light on the position of 
St. James and the early Church in relation to the 
question underlying the whole of the Atonement 
controversy. 

The ultimate question at issue is whether the 
sole purpose of the life and Death of Christ was 
to effect a change in the moral and spiritual 
character of men, and so to restore them to God, 
or whether there is a direct relation between His 
Death and the remission of sins. It is clear from 

this epistle that though St. James and the early 
Church may have held the second of these 
theories, which is the theory maintained in these 
Lectures, it is impossible that they could have 
held the’ first. 

The most important doctrinal passage in the 
epistle is that which occupies the second half of 
the second chapter, the passage which has 
occasioned so much perplexity to Protestant 
theologians on account of its superficial and 
formal inconsistency with St. Paul’s doctrine on 
Justification. It appears that when St. James 
wrote there were persons bearing the Christian 
name who supposed that they were certain of 
salvation although they lived a very unchristian 
life. Their case was much worse than that of the 
converts from heathenism in’ such Churches as 
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those at Thessalonica and Ephesus, to whom 
St. Paul had to write grave warnings against 
coarse and flagrant vices. Converts from heath- 
enism sinned through carelessness, through 
defective moral discernment, through the strength 
of old. habit, and the influence of the corrupt | 
heathen society with which they were still in — 
necessary contact. St. James was writing to Jews 
who had been trained in the law of Moses. 
When they sinned they knew it. But they had 
come to think that their sin exposed them to no 
danger ; that because they had “ faith ” they were 
safe, although faith was not perfected in righteous- 
ness... This was ‘the heresy with which St. James 
had to deal so sharply, a practical heresy of the 
worst and most fatal kind. 
But such a heresy could never have arisen if 
the Church had been taught to believe that the 
sole purpose for which Christ came into the world 
was to redeem us from eternal ruin by making us 
better men,—creating in us reverence for God’s 
authority, and trust in His love, penitence for sin, 
and thirst for righteousness. This conception of 
the work of Christ has many great defects, but it 
has one great merit: it is a conception in which 
the Antinomian heresy can never take root. The 
weeds as well.as the healthy crops show the 
quality and nature of the soil, and if any theory of 
the work of Christ renders impossible a heresy 
which actually, arose in) the Churches which 
Apostles founded, this is decisive evidence that 
the theory is not apostolic. ; 
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. Had the early Church: been taught that) the 
Chiistizn salvation is only a salvation from sin, or 
that whatever else it: may be is. the’ result) of 
salvation from sin, it is inconceivable that any 
persons bearing the Christian name could have 
supposed that ihe might be saved by faith with- 
out works. : The solitary function of Christ would 
then have been to discipline men to righteousness. 
Salvation and the recovery of holiness would have 
been not only inseparable, but identical blessings. 
For men to speak of being :justified, while their 
temper and character iatiioned unchanged, would 
have been as impossible as for men: to ole of 
being free while the fetters are on their limbs and 
the prison doors bolted, or to speak of being in 
health while suffering the tortures of a’ painful 


‘disease. Some great objective blessing, a blessing 


altogether distinct from their personal sanctifica- 
tion, and conferred in direct response’ to: faith, 
must have filled their thoughts, to: have made it 
possible for them to suppose that they could be 
justified by faith without obedience. ‘Salvation 
must have been represented to them as:something 
else than a change in their personal) life and 
character effected by the revelation: of God) in 
Christ, and something’ else than the natural and 
necessary result of such a change. 

I may be reminded that the’ error, of these 
Christian Jews: was: precisely analogous to that 
which was committed) ‘by Jews who had not 
acknowledged: the authority. of Christ. . Judaism, 


it»may be: alleged, was in its very essence a law 
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requiring righteousness, yet there were some who 
regarded the bare possession of a law, which they 
did not keep, as the guarantee of the Divine 
favour; and so Christianity, as taught by the 
Apostles, might have made the whole value of the 
mission of Christ consist in His power to renew 
and transform the life and character, and yet their 
doctrine might have been so perverted as: to 
invest a barren and unspiritual faith with the 
prerogative of justifying. No illustration could 
add greater strength to the argument on which I 
am insisting. For it was not the law in itself that 
gave occasion to the practical heresy of the Jews. 
There was a Divine promise given to Abraham, 
and “the law, which was four hundred and thirty 
years after,’ could not “disannul” it, so as to 
“make the promise of none effect.” The promise 
was theirs antecedently to any obedience which 
they could render to the Divine commandments. 
The commandments were given, because the 
promise had been given before ; but they forgot 
that by disobedience they might disqualify them- 
selves for receiving the fulfilment of the promise. 
The Christians whom St. James rebukes com- 
mitted a precisely similar mistake. There were 
great hopes assured to faith, free gifts conferred 
by God on all who believed in Christ ; but they 
forgot that without personal righteousness they 
might be incapable of continuing in the Divine 
love and inheriting eternal glory. The practical 
heresy bears witness to the truth. The heresy 
would have been impossible had the Church been’ 
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taught that the sole purpose of the mission of 
Christ was to inspire men with the disposition 
and the power to keep God’s commandments. 

The manner in which St. James deals with the 
heresy is equally instructive. He does not deny 
that it is faith which justifies ; he only insists that 
faith without works is dead; in other words, is 
no faith at all. Abraham was justified by works 
—but why? Because faith wrought with his 
works, and by works was faith made perfect. 
Curiously enough, Rahab seems to have been 
regarded by the Jews of those times as a conspicu- 
ous example of faith. The writer of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews gives her a place in the glorious 
succession of saints, heroes, and martyrs, who 
“through faith subdued kingdoms, wrought 
righteousness, obtained promises,” and endured 
with unshaken fortitude all that the hatred and 
power of wicked men could inflict upon them. 
St. James also appeals to Rahab, and there is no 
real conflict between his account of her and what 
is said of her in the Epistle to the Hebrews. The 
anonymous writer says: ‘ By faith the harlot 
Rahab perished not with them that believed not, 
when she had received the spies with peace.” # 
St. James says: ‘Was not Rahab the harlot 
justified by works when she had received the 
messengers, and had sent them out another 
way ?”’? Which was it that justified her—faith 
or works? St. James, had he been asked, would 
have replied—Both. ‘ Faith wrought with [her] 
works, and by works was faith made perfect.” 

mH ebyxie sy. 2 Jas. ii. 25. 
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Had St. James believed that there are no great 
objective blessings. promised. to faith, and that 
Christ saves us only because He accomplishes a 
subjective change in those who receive Him, the 
whole argument would have taken a. different 
form. The “moral theory” of the Atonement 
- would have, placed. in his hands weapons for the 
destruction of Antinomianism very different from 
those which he actually. employs. He would 
have insisted that Christ came for no other 
purpose than to incline and to enable us to fulfl 
“the perfect law of liberty ;” that this was the 
only, end of His Life, His Death, and His 
Resurrection ; that whatever may be the blessed- 
ness and whatever the glory to which Christian 
men are destined, these are the results of the 
personal holiness, which Christ came to produce 
by revealing the perfect righteousness and infinite 
love of God, and by conferring the gift of the 
Holy Ghost. In illustrating the necessity of good 
works, he would not have limited himself to 
instances. in) which the ‘ works” were such 
immediate effects of faith as to be hardly. dis- 
tinguishable from it—to ‘ works’? which were 
plainly its necessary expression. He would have 
insisted, that. sin .of every kind is itself the very 
evil from which Christ came to redeem us, and 
that restoration to God is identical with restora- 
tion to holiness. Instead of satisfying himself 
with maintaining that faith is dead where works 
are. absent, he would have argued that. the 
power of Christ is unrevealed,—the power. of 


\ 
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- His example, the power of His love, the 
power of His sufferings, the power of . His 
resurrection—where evil habits are not dissolved 
and evil passions not destroyed. 

Ask any theologian who believes in the “ moral 
theory” of the Atonement to refute the heresy 
_ that holy living is unnecessary to present justifica- 
tion and to future happiness; tell him to steep 
his mind in Old Testament thought, and to write 
as the most Jewish of the Apostles would have 
written to Jewish Christians ; and his argument 
will bear no resemblance to that of St. James. 
The existence of the heresy is a proof that the 
early Church did not believe that the whole value 
of the work of Christ consists in the power which 
He had gained by His Incarnation and - Death 
_over the human heart ; and the proof is completed 
by the manner in which St. James combats the 
heresy. 


That in the heat of the great conflict for the 
doctrine of Justification by Faith, Luther should 
have regarded this epistle with distrust, and even 
with antagonism, is not wonderful; but there is 
no epistle in the New Testament which should be 
read more constantly by evangelical theologians 
and ‘by all evangelical Christians. 

Between St. Paul and St. James there is no real | 
want of harmony.: We understand neither’ of 
them aright, if we shrink from taking the words 
of both in their broad and obvious meaning, and 
if we attempt to“ reconcile” them by ingenious 
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and subtle and recondite processes of interpreta- - 
tion. St. Paul. speaks as. a theologian, and 
contends that by faith, and by faith alone, are 
men to be justified ; and in this contention he is 
but affirming the truth to which the Christian 
revelation in all its parts bears testimony. We 
are saved by God’s infinite grace. We love Him 
because He first loved us. In God’s presence we 
can urge no claim to deliverance from sin and 
eternal perdition, except the mercy He has 
revealed through Christ. The prerogatives and 
hopes of the least in the kingdom of heaven 
transcend the merits of the greatest of saints, 
Saintliness itself is the effect of the sanctifying 
power of the Holy Ghost. The holiest of men, 
instead of having most to claim by way of reward, 
have already received most as the result of grace. 
To God we can give nothing: we must receive 
everything from Him. We are justified by faith, 
for faith is the recognition and acceptance of our 
true relation to God, which is a relation of 
dependence from first to last. 

St. James speaks, not as a theologian, but as 
one who has to deal with the concrete Christian 
life, He maintains that works are as necessary to 
justification as faith ; and in the sphere in which 
his thought is moving this is true, let theologians 
say what they will. He speaks the language of 
common life and of common men. He is not 
dealing with ideas but with facts. It is quite true 
that a man is justified as soon as he believes in 
Christ—justified by faith before he has any chance . 
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of doing good works ; it is quite true that faith is 
the solitary condition of remission of sins and 
entrance into the kingdom of God, but wherever 
there is faith there will be works; and since a 
man cannot be justified without faith, he cannot 
as a matter of fact be justified without works, 
which always go with it. 

So long as the question is kept within the limits 
of theological science, we must maintain that a 
man is justified by faith, and by faith alone, with- 
out good works: as soon as it passes into the 
province of the practical Christian life, we must 
maintain with equal earnestness that apart from 
good works justification is impossible. Evangeli- 
cal preachers have never hesitated to maintain the 
absolute necessity of repentance as an antecedent 
of faith ; they should not hesitate to maintain the 
absolute necessity of good works as a consequent 
of faith. 

No doubt St. James puts the case very strongly. 
The works which were present to his mind, and 
by which he illustrates his argument, were of a 
kind to enable him to travel to the utmost limit 
of permissible language ; they were, as I have 
already said, works so immediately resulting from 
faith as to be hardly distinguishable from it. He 
makes no distinction between the inward principle 
and the act which was its necessary effect and 
expression. ‘By works a man is justified, and 
not by faith only.” This is something more than 
saying that where there are no good works there 
can be no justification ; but practically, and in all 
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such cases as those to which he appeals, the one 
statement is as true as the other, for the works 
were: literally works of faith, 


The remembrance of great controversies which 
have shaken Christendom to its foundations may 
restrain us even in our strongest and most popular 
speech, within limits which. St. James, in the 
intensity of +his hatred and scorn for unti ghteous- 
ness which sheltered itself under the immunities of 
faith, was impelled) to. pass. But. his example 
should remind us that when we are speaking to 
the hearts and consciences of men we may some- 
times have to forget the definitions of the schools, 
We ‘must. sometimes sacrifice. the. scientific 
accuracy of our language in order to make truth 
intelligible to men who are’ not scientific theolo- | 
gians, or who have made their scientific theology a 
defence against the reproaches of their own 
consciences and the Divine denunciations'of sin. 
When spiritual truth — has to appear on the 
common paths of human life, it has to become 
incarnate, and must accept the: infirmities of the 
human medium through which aldne it can reveal 
itself to mankind. 

Especially we should learn ftom St. James that 
one of our chief duties is to insist that obedience 
to the law of God is inseparable from real faith in 
His love. In our own times, indeed, and in this 
country, the practical heresies which, from’ the 
days of the Apostles, have always arisen wherever 
the apostolic. theology has. been vigorously and 


a 


_ earnestly preached, have no considerable strerigth. 
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They may be found in obscure places, but they 
shun the light.. They often, I fear, exist) in a 
vague form in the minds of petsons! who have 
received, without). much active. reflection, the 
traditional evangelical creed, but’ they are rarely 
expressed. Wherever they exist, and in however 
indefinite a shape, they poison. the air, ‘ they 
corrupt Christian morality, they. enfeeble the fibre 
and muscle of the Christian life. They must 
receive no toleration, but must be driven away 
and smitten down with a relentless hand. 

It may be that some Christian people are only 
giving an unfortunate and unscriptural expression 
to a very noble truth when they speak. of being 


‘clothed in the imputed righteousness of Christ ;” 
but if “imputed righteousness” is made a cloak 
for actual sin they must be made to) feel: that 
they are the’ modern’ successors of those of whom 


St. Paul said that their “damnation is just.” If 


the doctrine of the Atonement is so perverted as 
to lead ‘to the conclusion that because a man 
believes in Christ as the Propitiation for the sins 
of the’ world, he will not have to be made 
manifest before the judgment seat of Christ, that 


he “may receive the things done in: his body, 


according to that he hath done, whether it be 
good or bad,”’* the awful reality of judgment to 
come must be reasserted with the energy and 
sternness of apostolic times ; and men must be 
Teminded that to St. Paul himself—the great 
= 2 Cor. v. 10; 
) 
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teacher of Justification by Faith—the final judg- 
ment was “the terror of the Lord,” and was one 
of the motives which constrained him to fidelity 
in his apostolic labours. ! 

We should not, however, transform the gospel 
of the grace of God into a mere system of ethics, 
because in our times, as in the days of the 
Apostles, men may turn the very “ grace of God 
into lasciviousness.” We should rather recognise 
in the analogy between the heresies which some- 
times claim to be the legitimate results of the 
evangelical creed, and the heresies which claim to 
be the legitimate results of apostolic teaching, a 
fresh testimony and proof that we are the 
representatives and heirs of ‘the faith once 
delivered unto the saints.” If there is any form 
of Christian doctrine which renders it impossible 
for men to suppose that they can be saved by 
faith without works—that the Death of Christ 
secures no objective blessing, and has for its 
solitary purpose the creation of a new moral and 
spiritual life—the Epistle of St. James is a conclu- 
sive demonstration that this is not the doctrine- 
which was taught by the founders of the Christian 
Church. 


LECTURE VI 


THE FACT OF THE ATONEMENT: THE TESTIMONY 
OF ST. PAUL 


IN examining the testimony of St. Peter, St. 
John, and St. James, to the fact of the Atone- 
ment, it was unnecessary to consider whether 
they had any supernatural illumination different 
in kind or degree from that which is common to 
all who have received the life and light of God. 
One of them was “the brother of our Lord ;”’ 
the others were His personal friends, and had 
lived with Him for two, or perhaps for nearly 
three, years. After His resurrection He had 
appeared to them all, again and again, and had 
spoken to them of “the things pertaining to the 
kingdom of heaven.”* St. Peter and St. John 
He had elected and appointed to tell the story 
of His life, His sufferings, and His resurrection 
from the dead, and to preach repentance and 
remission of sins in His name among all nations.? 
It was impossible that any of the three should 


T Acts i, 3. ? Luke xxiv. 46-48. 
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have mistaken His mind on a question of such 
capital importance as that of the ground on which 
God forgives sin. To establish their authority 
-on other questions relating to the new faith, it 
may be necessary to show that they received 
special inspiration ; but, apart from special inspira- 
tion, their authority on this question is decisive. 

The authority jof St: Paul. jrests on other 
grounds. He had not known Christ during 
Christ’s earthly ministry, but he had seen—so he 
said—a “ heavenly vision ;”’ Christ had appeared 
to him in a glory brighter than that of the sun 
which shines on Damascus at mid-day; he had 
heard the voice of Christ, and had received from 
Him a commission to be ‘‘a minister and witness”’ 
of supernatural revelations. ._He was. sent especi- 
ally to the, Gentiles, ‘to open their eyes, and to 
turn) them from darkness to light, and from the 
power of Satan unto God,” that they might “ re- 
ceive forgiveness of sins and inheritance. among 
them that are sanctified by faith” in Christ,? 
That the miraculous vision was not the creation 
of a fevered brain was proved to the men of his 
own time by his miraculous works ; and the truth 
of what he taught was confirmed, by the, Divine 
power which wrought on the hearts of those to 
whom. he preached. 

He must have been acquainted with the general 
outlines, of our Lord’s earthly history long before 
he, became; an Apostle. He must have known 
that Jesus of Nazareth had been crucified, and 

t Acts xxvi. 13-18. 
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_ that His disciples alleged that He had_ risen 
from the dead, and had ascended to heaven. 
Within six or seven years after these things hap- 
pened, we have evidence that St. Paul was in 
Jerusalem, and Jerusalem was ringing with the 
controversy between the disciples of the Nazarene 
Messiah and their unbelieving countrymen. The 
new sect was rapidly gaining adherents; ‘‘a great 
company of :the priests were obedient to the 
_ faith.”* He consented to the death of Stephen, 
and the false’ witnesses that charged the first 
Christian ‘martyr with blasphemy “laid down 
_ their clothes” at his feet.2. It was impossible 
that he should be ignorant of the story which 
the ‘friends of the Lord Jesus were perpetually 
repeating. After his conversion ‘he stayed for 
a short time with the disciples at Damascus, 
and must have been present at their meetings 
for worship, must have heard their preaching, 
and must have talked with them in private about 
the miracles of Christ, which some of them had 
“probably witnessed, and the discourses of Christ, 
to which some of them had probably listened. 
But he. declared that he had: not received from 
man the gospel which he preached, neither was 
he taught it but ‘‘ by the revelation of Jesus Christ.” 
I suppose he meant that the full significance of 
our Lord’s earthly history, the nature and laws 
of His eternal kingdom, were not made known 
‘to him by human teachers, but by the immediate 
illumination of the Holy Ghost. These) lofty 
t Acts. vi. 8. : 2 Ibid. vii. 58. 
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claims, as I have said, were sustained by miracles. 
To a Church which he had not visited he wrote 
of the ‘mighty signs and wonders” wrought 
by the Spirit of God in connection with his 
apostolic labours. To a Church which he had 
founded, but which was disturbed by factious men 
who questioned his right to rank himself with 
“the brethren of the Lord” and with St. Peter, 
he declared that ‘“ in nothing” was he inferior 
to “the very chiefest apostles,” and he appealed 
with confidence to “the signs of an apostle” 
which had been wrought among them “in signs 
and wonders and mighty deeds.” ? 

Admitting on such evidence as this the reality 
of St. Paul’s supernatural commission, we need 
not, for our immediate purpose, discuss the limits 
of his inspiration. Whether the arguments with 
which he sustains Christian doctrine are always 
logical, whether his use of the Old Testament 
is always legitimate, whether in illustrating the 
work of Christ he ever mistakes Jewish myths 
or legends for facts—these are questions to which 
different replies may be given by those who 
are agreed in acknowledging that the Lord Jesus 
Christ really appeared to him on the road to 
Damascus, and called him to the apostleship 
of the Gentiles. But that the Gentiles might 
“receive the forgiveness of sins” was one of 
the special ends of his apostolic ministry.3 What- 
ever other parts of his religious teaching may 
be erroneous, when he declares the conditions 

t Rom. xv. 19. 202, Cor. Xie 3 Acts xxvi. 18. 
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and grounds on which sin is forgiven, his teaching 
is stamped with the authority of heaven. 

There is another line of proof by which this 
position may be established. St. Paul’s claims 
were violently and persistently opposed. A faction 
in the Church, and a very powerful faction, 
resented his refusal to impose the Jewish law 
on converts from heathenism. 

In the Church at Antioch, which was largely 
composed of Gentiles, the permanent and universal 
obligation of circumcision was debated with great 
vehemence ; and as the Judaising party refused 
to acknowledge the authority of St. Paul and 
his friends, it was resolved to refer the question 
to the original Apostles who were still in Jerusa- 
lem, and to the elders of the Jerusalem Church. 
With the exception of one brief visit five years 
before,? at a time when the Church was disturbed 
by persecution, and when the Apostles had prob- 
ably fled for their lives, he had not been in the 
sacred city for at least twelve years. At his 
earlier visit he had seen St. Peter and St. James, 
“the Lord’s brother,” but since then, he seems 
never to have met any of the Apostles. It is clear 
that he anticipated the results of this appeal to 
their judgment, with anxiety. Before the Church 
was called together he had private conferences 
with its leaders. He explained to them the 
gospel that he had been preaching during the pre- 


» }*, Note L. ( 
2 The visit recorded in Acts xi. and xii. I follow the 


chronology of CONYBEARE and Howson. 
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vious ten or eleven years to ‘the Gentile Churches 
which he. had founded. | A‘ schism, a misunder- 
standing, would be'infinitely mischievous. When 
at last the Church .met,'the contention seems to 
have: been as sharp as it had been at Antioch. 
If there had been any divergence between St. 
Paul’s teaching and that of the original twelve 
on such a subject as the relation of the Death 
of Christ to the forgiveness of sins, it is certain 
that this divergence: would have been» alleged 
to ‘embitter and aggravate the controversy. But 
there is no trace that: any doctrinal innovations, 
either on this point/or on any other, were charged 
against’ him.’ His solitary offence consisted in 
his firm ‘and immovable determination that the 
Christian’Church should) not be bound ‘and fet- 
tered by the rites of Judaism. When the discus- 
sion’ was over,! St. James, St. Peter, and St. John 
gave’ St. Paul the right hand of fellowship, 
recognised in him the same mighty power that 
wrought in themselves, and acknowledged. that 
he was divinely commissioned to preach the 
gospel to the Gentiles. His faith, therefore, was 
theirs.' The original Apostles declared’ that. the 
gospel of St. Pauli was a true representation. of 
the! doctrine of Christ. 


A complete investigation of St. Paul’s testimony 
to the Atonement is not possible within the nar- 
row limits of these Lectures. I propose to con- 
sider, ,very briefly, the accounts of St.’ Paul’s 
preaching, given by himself.and by, St... Luke, 
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and shall then endeavour to determine his con- 
ception of the intention and effect of the Death 
of Christ, by considering the relation of that 
conception to the most important lines of thought 
in three or four of his epistles. 


Although he was the Apostle of the Gentiles, 
he began his apostolic work among the Jews. 
According to Jewish custom, it was not only 
the official ministers who were permitted to speak 
in the synagogue: liberty to address the con- 
gregation was allowed to every one who had any- 
thing to say ; and to the very last, notwithstanding 


‘the hostility with which the Jews regarded 


him, it was St. Paul’s habit to avail himself 
of this liberty. In the synagogues of Damascus, 
immediately after his conversion, he discussed 
the claims of Jesus of Nazareth to be received 
as the Son of God, and the Messiah of Jewish 
prophecy.* Whether in those early times he 
was accustomed to speak of the relation of our 
Lord’s Death to human redemption,: does not 
appear; St. Luke gives us no report of the 
substance of his teaching. And of all the dis- 
courses which he delivered subsequently in the 
Synagogues of Asia Minor and of Greece, St. 
Luke has recorded only one.?,_ This was delivered 
at Antioch in Pisidia, and it may be regarded 
as illustrating the kind of argument which he 
used with his fellow-countrymen, in vindicating 


the claims of Christ to their obedience and faith. 


Peictsixt 20; 22; Ibid. xiii. 14-41. 
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He begins by recognising God’s election of the 
Jewish race ; he recalls the manifestations of God’s 
goodness to them in the earlier periods of their 
history, and especially in the establishment of 
the Jewish monarchy, which was the symbol and 
prophecy of a diviner kingdom. He reminds 


them of God’s promise to David, and then declares : 


that “of this man’s seed hath God .. . raised 
unto Israel a Saviour.’ He quotes John the 
Baptist’s testimony to our Lord. He tells them 
of the rejection of the Lord Jesus by the rulers 
and people of Jerusalem, and of His Death and 
burial. He quotes ancient prophecies, which he 
maintains were fulfilled in the resurrection of 
Christ from the dead. And then his very first 
words are these: ‘Be it known unto you, there- 
fore, men and brethren, that through this Man 
is preached unto you forgiveness of sins; and by 
Him all that believe'are justified from all things, 
from which ye could not be justified by the law 
of Moses.”* Nothing is said about the relation 
of our Lord’s Death to the forgiveness of sins 
and justification; but it seems ‘to be St. Paul’s 
intention to declare that’ perfect release from 
the guilt of all offences against the Divine law 
is the immediate result of believing in Christ. 
Christ is the Saviour whom God had promised 
to their fathers—the King for whose advent they 


had been waiting and longing—and “by Him ~ 


all that believe are justified from all things,” from 
which the law of Moses’ provided no means of 
T Acts xiii. 38, 39. 
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justification: It looks as if the salvation of which 
St. Paul speaks were purely objective, and as if 
it were immediate: there is nothing to imply 
that it is to be the natural result of a subjective 
change. 

Of his discourses to the Gentiles, passing over 
his protest against the attempt of the people at 
Lystra to offer to himself and Barnabas: divine 
‘honours, the’ only. one. recorded is'the address 
‘on Mars’. Hill, which is principally an argument 
against idolatry, though’it closes with the startling 
declaration that the day has’ been appointed 
‘when God “will judge the world in righteous- 

ness,” by Jesus Christ ; and that of ‘this God has 
“ given assurance to all’'men”) in raising Him 
from the dead.*» Repentance is commanded, but 
nothing “is said about forgiveness. Christ: is 
‘represented only as a Judge. This discourse 
was. probably very unlike those which St. Paul 
ordinarily delivered to Gentile audiences. ‘All 
the circumstances were exceptional, and these 
determined both its substance and its form. 
~ The! other discourses of St. Paul contained in 
the Acts'of the Apostles are, also of an exceptional 
character. Three of them are narratives of his 
Conversion : the first, delivered on the stairs of 
the fortress of Antonia,? to the enraged and 
tumultuous crowd by which a few minutes before 
he had been nearly: killed ; the second delivered 


’* Acts'xvii. 22-31. b 
* Or of the barracks within the fortress. CoNYBEARE and 
Howson : St, Paul, vol. ii. 262. 
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before Felix at Caesarea, in reply to Tertullus ; 
and the third before Agrippa and Festus. There 
is also his address to the elders of the Ephesian 
Church, who met him at Miletus : this is a charge 
exhorting them to fidelity to the flock over which 
the Holy Ghost had made them overseers, and 
he gives awful solemnity to his appeal by remind- 
ing them that the Church to which they were 
called to minister, “the Lord . . . had purchased 
—made His own—with His own blood.”* It is 
from himself that we must learn the general 
character of his preaching. 

Writing to the Corinthians, St. Paul says: 
“Christ sent me not to baptize, but to preach 
the gospel ;”) and what he meant by preaching 
the gospel is implied in the words which imme- 
diately follow: ‘not with wisdom of words, 
lest the cross of Christ should be made of none 
effect,” 2? The principal subject of his preaching 
was the crucifixion of Christ, and it was his duty 
not to divert the thoughts of men from that great 
and mysterious event by learned speculation or 
glittering eloquence. In the next sentence he 
describes his preaching as “the preaching of the 
cross,” 3 which ‘is to. them that perish foolish- 
ness.” A few sentences farther on he repeats 
the description: ‘The Jews require a sign, and 

tT Acts xx. 28. In the Atonement controversy, it is of no 
practical importance whether the received reading, rot 
Geov, is adopted, or the more probable reading, rod xupiou, 


which has the support of nearly all the modern editors of — 
the text. 


2am Corai: 17, 3 Ver. 18, 
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the Greeks seek after wisdom; but we preach 
Christ crucified, unto the Jews a stumbling-block, 
and unto the Greeks foolishness; but unto 
them which are called, both Jews and Greeks, 
Christ the power of God and the wisdom of 
God.”* In the next chapter he reminds the 
Corinthians of the time when He was with them, 
and when through his ministry they abandoned 
their heathenism and became Christians, at ls 
brethren, when I came to you, came not with 
excellency of speech or of wisdom, declaring 
unto you the testimony of God. For I determined 
not to know anything among you, save Jesus 
Christ and Him crucified.”2) How are we to 
account for the prominence which is given io 
the cross ? 

The Apostle of the Gentiles knew mankind. 
He was as far as possible from being an irrational 
fanatic. On some conspicuous occasions he 
showed that he could practise the most cour- 
teous and dexterous conciliation—complimenting 
Agrippa on his knowledge of Jewish customs and 
controversies ; quoting a Greek poet, to sustain his 
own doctrine, when addressing Greeks at Athens ; 
appealing to the very party spirit of the Pharisees 
when he was standing before the Sanhedrim; 
protesting that he was ‘‘a Pharisee and the son 
of a Pharisee,” and that it was concerning “ the 
hope and resurrection of the dead” that he was 
“called in question.”3 How was it that he 
deliberately and persistently spoke of the cruci- 

* Ver. 22-24. ? t Cor. ii. 1-3. 3 Acts xxiii. 6. 
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fixion, which, according to Dean Stanley, “was 
and is a scandal to the Jewish nation, as a dis- 
honour to the Messiah,’ and which was regarded 
“by the educated classes of Greek and Roman 
society as a degradation of the [Christian] re- 
ligion itself.” St. Paul wanted both Jews and 
Gentiles to acknowledge the ‘Lord Jesus Christ 
as the Son of God and: Saviour of mankind: why 
did he dwell on precisely ‘those! facts which 
provoked the disgust both: of Gentiles and of 
Jews, and confirmed them in their unbeliet ? 

That the Jews of Jerusalem had’ rejected ‘the 
claims of Jesus of Nazareth and put Him to death 
was no reason why Jews in other parts of the 
world should acknowledge Him as’ the Messiah. 
His rejection at Jerusalem, where he was known, 
His condemnation by the highest authorities. of 
the nation, was prima facie evidence that He was 
an impostor. His Death must surely have had 
some very intimate and peculiar relation to His 
mission, for St.) Paul: to ‘have. insisted on it 
so strenuously. 

Nor could His Death have been represented: by 
St. Paul as having the same character as the death 
of any other great teacher or reformer who had: 
been destroyed by the jealousy of governments 
or by popular fury. Plato’s philosophy was not 
“foolishness” to “the educated: classes of Greek — 
and Roman society”? because he told them how 
Socrates had been put to death by the Athenians ; 


™ The Epistles of St. Paul to the Corinthians. AP. ea 
Second edition, page 51. 
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and. the preaching of St..Paul would not have 
been “‘foolishness”’ to the same classes had he 
spoken of Christ's Death simply asa martyrdom. 
Ini that case: their hatred and contempt: of the 
Jews would have made them regard the crucifixion 
of Jesus, notwithstanding the intolerable humilia- 
tion of that particular form of death, as creating 
some slight’ argument in His favour. 
Why then, I ask again, did St. Paul give the 
- cross such prominence in his preaching ? Dean 
Stanley,; in his brief essay on: the: ‘Cross. of 
Christ,” from: which: I have already quoted, says: 
“Its outward form was familiar [to the Greeks] 
wherever the Roman. Jaw had been carried out 
against) the slaves and insurgents: of the East: 
It was for them. ‘now to discover its application 
_to themselves!”1 To sdiscover: itssapplication 
to themselves!” If we had had nothing more 
than these brief references to, the supreme 
place which the cross of Christ’ held ‘in St. 
Paul’s preaching, it would, no doubt, have been 
necessary for us in this age to “discover” for — 
ourselves ‘its application” to human  necessi- 
ties and human redemption. But even if St. Paul 
had been disposed to»\announce the bare fact 
ofthe crucifixion, without saying anything about 
its “application,” it is inconceivable that his 
hearers would have permitted him to’ leave 
it unexplained. are 
For a year and six months he was: “ teaching 


- * The Epistles of St. Paul to the Corinthians. A. P, STANLEY. 
Second edition, page 50. 
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the word of God” in Corinth, and the people 
whom he addressed were very unlike the decorous 
and silent congregations addressed every Sunday 
by Christian preachers in our own times. He 
was interrupted by questions; there was free © 
debate ; he was challenged by opponents; he 
had to solve the difficulties of friends. This 
crucifixion of the Son of God, which was a 
stumbling-block to Jews and _ foolishness to 
Greeks, would be certain to provoke discussion. 
He might say that it was a mystery; but he would 
be pressed again and again to explain why it 
was permitted to happen, and why he said so 
little about the teaching and miracles of Christ, 
and so much about His Death. It was impossible 
that he should be silent, and leave his hearers 
‘to discover its application to themselves.” 

We have no reason to suppose that he was 
unwilling to speak. In the early part of his 
Epistle to the Corinthians he describes his 
preaching as ‘the preaching of the cross,” and, 
tell them that when he came to them, his whole 
preaching was about ‘Jesus Christ and Him 
crucified.” Towards the end of the epistle he 
recalls to their memory the gospel they had heard 
from him, and which they had received ; and, 
reciting the chief points on which he had 
spoken to them, he says: “I delivered unto 
you, first of all (éy mpérow), that which I also 
received, how that Christ died for our sins ac- 
cording to the scriptures.”? This was among 

* Acts xviii. II. = T/Cor.xvi3. 
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the elementary truths that he preached. He 
began with this. 

The words are remarkable, but they are very 
intelligible. Similar expressions occur often 
enough in literature, and in ordinary conversation, 
and their meaning is too plain to be misunder- 
stood. We speak of men being fined for drunk- 
enness, transported for felony, burnt for heresy, 
hung for murder, and no one complains that our 
language is ambiguous. Sometimes men have 
suffered for offences which they did not commit, 
have been condemned on false evidence, and 
punished by mistake. One man committed the 
theft, and another man has been imprisoned 
for it; one man was guilty of the murder, and 
another man has been hung for it. From the 
prison and the scaffold there have come protes- 
tations of innocence. But in the case of Christ 
there was no mistake, nor was there any protest. 
He died voluntarily ; “died,” not because He 
had committed any crimes for which He deserved 
death, but “for our sins.” We may wonder 
how it should be possible for Him to have died 
for our sins ; we may contend that it was unjust ; 
but that St. Paul declared that this was one of 
the fundamental truths which he had “ received ” 
from heaven, to make known to mankind, is 
incontestable. 

As he believed that Christ ‘‘died for our sins,” 
we cannot be astonished that this was one of 
the first truths that he made known to men who 
were unacquainted with the gospel; nor can 
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we be astonished that he should have recurred 
to it so frequently that his preaching might 
be described as “the preaching of the cross.” 
That Christ died for.the sins of men, establishes 
a. personal relationship between every man and 
Christ of the most intimate character, a relation- 
ship, absolutely unique, and affecting in a very 
vital and fundamental manner the whole range 
of human hopes, and fears. and. the history 
and destiny of: the race... It was so. strange 
and so. startling a :fact, it. was. a\fact of such 
infinite. practical interest, that it. was inevitable 
that St, Paul should, give it: a foremost ,;place 
in his: preaching. 

There was another reason. why. he made itso 
prominent. It was one,of the.:great. ends. of 
his apostolic commission that the Gentiles should 
“receive, forgiveness of sins ;”. and if ‘“ Christ 
died for our sins,”’. His Death must. have been 
intimately connected with our. forgiveness, and 


to “preach Christ, crucified” was, therefore, one — 


of his chief apostolic duties. 

It appears, therefore, that St. Paul did not 
simply announce the fact.of the crucifixion, and 
leave men, ‘to discover its inward application 
to themselves.” His explanation: of the fact 
was likely to provoke greater antagonism and. re- 
pugnance than the fact itself. The Jews resented 
religious _ teaching. which denied that | their 
descent from. Abraham. was. sufficient to, avert 
the righteous judgment of God. St.Paul main- 
tained that they were sinners, and. that Christ 
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_ died for the sins of Jews as well as for the sins 
eof Gentiles, and that circumcision was no sure 
_ Suarantee of the Divine favour. This was 
his great crime, and this was the principal 
‘reason why to them “Christ crucified” was 
“a stumbling-block :” for he asks, “If I yet 
preach circumcision, why do I yet suffer perse- 
cution ? then is the offence of the cross ceased)! 
J The educated classes of Greek and’ Roman 
society,” of whom! Dean Stanley. speaks, resented 
his teaching—not merély because: the | crucifixion 
was felt to be a “degradation” of the! new ‘reli: 
gion, encumbering it ‘with associations so low, 
and addressed,as they would say, to classes so 
contemptible: as the. beggars and: slaves. of ithe 
Roman. empire,”?—but also because St. Paul’s 
explanation of the crucifixion degraded: them- 
selves, ascribed to them a guilt) of which they 
were unconscious, offered them a. forgiveness: of 
which they felt no need, and on terms which must 
have seemed intolerable. “That a Jewish religious 
teacher—a. young . Galilean peasant—whatever 
His wisdom and) whatever His virtues, whose 
claims had been rejected by His own countrymen, 
and who had'suffered the most ignominious death, 
had really died \for their sins; and that they 
were to receive forgiveness of sins through Him, 
must have seemed to “the educated classes of 
Greek and, Roman society” the most preposterous 


* Gal. v.11. 
® The Epistles of St. Paul to the Corinthians. A. P. STANLEY. 
Second edition, page 51. 
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and insane propositions that Eastern fanatics 
had ever proclaimed as messages from heaven. 
“Christ crucified” was “unto the Jews a stum- 
bling-block, and unto the Greeks foolishness.” 


‘In St. Paul’s preaching, then, he maintained 
that “Christ died for our sins.’ This was not 
a phrase which he used now and then, accidentally, 
and without any very definite meaning. It de- 
scribes a truth which gave complexion and charac- 
ter to all his teaching. Can we find the same 
truth in his epistles? Was this conception of 
the Death of Christ merely elementary, necessary 


in order to convey to uncultivated and ignorant — 


minds some rude idea of the new faith, but in- 
adequate as a representation of the inner truth 
of the gospel? or does it reappear in letters 
addressed to those who were already in the 
Church, and who had received the illumination 
of the Spirit of God? Do the Epistles of St. Paul 
assert or imply that there is a great objective 
element in the work of Christ ? Do they connect 
this with His Death? Do they confirm the 
impression that the Death of Christ is directly 
related to the forgiveness of sins ? These are the 
questions which I now propose to investigate, 

By general consent, the First Epistle to the 
Thessalonians is the earliest epistle that St. Paul 
wrote, or rather, the earliest that the Church 
has preserved. It was written not many months 
after he had left the newly-converted Christians 
at Thessalonica to themselves, and may have 
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been suggested by what he heard from Timothy 
about the moral perils which threatened their 
Christian integrity, and the speculative questions 
which disturbed their Christian faith. The 
enthusiasm with which they had abandoned 
heathenism, and “turned to God from _ idols 
to serve the living and true God,” appears to 
have been so remarkable, that the report of 
their conversion travelled through the whole 
of the country, and the first excitement had 
not yet passed away. But their conscience was 
uninstructed, and the sobriety and _ regularity 
which ought to characterise the Christian life 
were endangered by the uncontrolled fervour 
of their religious emotion. Most of them had 
been heathens, and St. Paul had to warn them 
against continuing to practise the sensual vices 
of “the Gentiles that know not God.” He 
had also to tell them that while they were waiting 
for the glorious coming of Christ they were not 
to live an idle, turbulent, and fanatical life, but 
were to live quietly and rationally, attending to 
their secular business and working at their ordi- 
nary trades.? 

We can imagine the kind of letter which would 
have been written to such a Church by any one 
who believed that the redemptive work of Christ 
is purely subjective. These excited enthusiasts, 
whose faith was strong and whose charity was 
fervent,3 but whose morality was very defective, 


1 1 Thess. ii. 3-8. ? Ibid. 
3 Ibid. iii. 6, 9, 10. 4 Ibid. iv. 3-7. 
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would have been told that they were altogether 
mistaken as to the nature of the Christian salva- 
tion, They would have been sharply rebuked 
for permitting their imaginations to be filled 
with the: second advent of» Christ, as though 
redemption were in any sense a future and exter- 
nal blessing. Very much would have been said 
about sin as being the only evil from which men 
need deliverance, and it would have been shown 
that glory, honour, and immortality are simply 
the natural and necessary fruit of personal 
holiness. 

But this is not the line that St. Paul follows. 
He speaks of “the wrath that is coming,’ “the 
sudden: destruction”? which is to évertake im- 
penitent and unbelieving men. From this, the 
Lord Jesus Christ delivers all: who’ receive the 
gospel. He- enforces the exhortation’ that 
Christian people should: live as “the children 
of the light and thé children of. the day,” by 
adding, “For: God hath not appointed us to 
wrath, but to. obtain salvation by our Lord Jesus 
Christ, who: died for us, that whether we wake 
or sleep we should live together with Him.’4 
There are three conclusions to be drawn from 
this epistle. 

1. It is clear that St. Paul’s:own mind was 
filled with the conception of the final révelation 


oh @hess, 1. To; 2th. Ve 3 


5 Ibid. i. 10. “Jesus which delivered us [our Deliverer, | 


Tov puduevoy] from the wrath to come.’—See ELLICOTT, 
in loc. 
4-1 Phesssvagero, 
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of the “wrath” of God against human sin, and 
that he had said very much about it to the 
Thessalonians when he was with them. 

2. It is also clear that he and they were relying 
on Christ for deliverance from that “wrath ;”’ 
and however true it may be that those who are 
to be delivered from the coming wrath are first 
delivered from present sin, he does not conceive 
of the future deliverance as being nothing more 
than the necessary result of a present moral and 
spiritual change. As yet, the Thessalonian 
Christians were very far from having obtained 
pérfect sanctification; but since they were in 
Christ, they were’ no longer in peril of ‘that 
“sudden ‘ destruction,” which might come any 
day on those that knew not God, and obeyed 
“not the gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ. Because 
they were in Christ, it might be certain that they 
would be delivered from sin as well as from 
wrath, but thé two deliverances are conceived 
of as being co-ordinate. There is an objective 
salvation as well’ as a salvation from moral 
‘corruption. 

3. This objective salvation is connected by St. 
Paul with the Death of Christ. ‘God hath not 
appointed us to wrath, but to obtain salvation 
‘by our Lord Jesus Christ, who died for- us, that 
whether we wake or sleep we should live together 
with Him.”* Because Christ died for us, our 
destiny is separated from the destiny of those 
who will be swept away by the wrath of God, 
. ry Thess. v.°9, 10. . 
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and whether we die before “the day of the 
Lord” comes, or whether it finds us still alive, 
we are to live together with Christ. 

But why should Christ’s Death render it 
possible for those who believe in Him to escape 
eternal destruction, and to share His own eternal 
life and blessedness? What ‘relation exists 
between these two truths (1) that Christ died, 
and (2) that we are to be saved from wrath by 
Him? Some third truth is necessary to mediate 
between them. It was too familiar to the 
Thessalonians to require explicit statement. To 
them St. Paul had preached the same gospel that 
he was preaching at Corinth when he wrote this 
epistle: he had ‘delivered [to them] first of 
all that which [he] also received, how that Christ 
died for our sins.” This, therefore, is. what he 
meant, and what the Thessalonians would know 
that he meant when he wrote that Christ “died 
for us.” It is because He died for our sins, that, 
at His coming, whether we are living or dead, 
He will deliver us from the wrath of God, and 
exalt us into eternal fellowship with His own 
blessedness and glory, 

The characteristic of the First Epistle to the 
Thessalonians is the prominence which it assigns 
to “the day of the Lord,’ when the supreme 
penalty is to be inflicted upon the impenitent, 
and when those who believe are to receive 
complete and eternal blessedness. Their de- 
liverance from the penalty, and their inheritance 
of the blessedness, are associated by St. Paul with 
the Death of Christ. 
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The Death of Christ is not mentioned acci- 
dentally, or in relation to some subordinate and 
incidental line of thought. It stands in immediate 
_ connection with the chief topic of the epistle, 
and in such a connection with it, as to show that 
by dying for us Christ delivered us from a great 
objective danger. 


The Epistle to the Galatians, which I propose 
to examine next, is generally regarded as_be- 
longing to a group of epistles, which also includes 
the two Epistles to the Corinthians and the 
Epistle to the Romans. All four were probably 
written about the same time, and they have 
certain common characteristics. ‘ They exhibit,” 
says Professor Lightfoot, “an unwonted tension 

of feeling, a fiery energy of expression, which 
we do not find in anything like the same degree 
in either the earlier or the later epistles. They 
are marked by a vast profusion of quotations 
from the Old Testament, by a frequent use of 
interrogation, by great variety and abruptness 
of expression, by words and images not found 
elsewhere, or found very rarely in St. Paul. 
They have also their own doctrinal features, . . . 
due for the most part to the phase which the 
antagonism to the gospel assumed at this 
time.t 

Professor Lightfoot accurately describes the 
Epistle to the Galatians as “the typical epistle 


t Si. Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians. J. B, LIGHTFOOT, D,D. 
Second edition, page 43. 
18 
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of the group.” * Indeed, it contains in so intense 
a form all the agonistic elements which appear in 
the other three, that it stands almost alone. The 
conflict between St.’ Paul and the Judaizers had 
now become a struggle for life or death. The 
attempt at conciliation which had been made at 
the Council of Jerusalem had not succeeded. 
The compromise, if it had been accepted for 
a time, and if it still satisfied the more moderate 
of those who reverenced the ancient customs 
of the Jewish race, was now utterly rejected by 
extreme men. ‘Wherever ‘St. Paul went’ these 
men followed him. They had acknowledged 
Jesus as the Christ; they claimed to be the 
representatives of the faith and practice of the 
Church at Jerusalem, and to speak with the 
authority of ‘the original Apostles; and they 
insisted that it was the duty of Christian Gentiles 
to submit to circumcision and to’ keep the law 
of Moses. It was the old heresy which had 
troubled the Church at Antioch many years 
before, and which had occasioned the appeal to 
the Apostles and Elders at Jerusalem. ‘“ Except 
ye be circumcised after the manner of Moses, 
ye cannot be saved.” 2 

Among the Celtic tribes, which after over- 
running the greater part of Asia Minor had been 
confined at last to a strip of high table-land in 
the centre of the peninsula, St. Paul had preached 
the gospel ‘with great success. The excitable, 


* St, Paul's Epistle to the Galatians. J. B. Ligurroort, D.D. 
Second edition, page 43. ? Acts xv. i, 
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impetuous people abandoned _ their idolatry, 
confessed Christ, and received the: Apostle “as 
an angel of God.” Into these Churches: just 
rescued from heathenism, the Judaizers flung the 
fire of controversy, insisting that so long as 
men remained uncircumcised they could’ have 
no part in the kingdom of God. They also 
impugned the apostolic authority of St. Paul, 
and succeeded in persuading very many that 
the man to whose preaching they owed all 
_ their knowledge of Christ was a person of very 
_ secondary importance, and had no claims. to 
be regarded as an authoritative teacher of the 
new’ faith. 

Where St. Paul was when the news reached 
him that the Judaizers were breaking up ‘the 
“peace of the Churches of Galatia, and corrupting 

the simplicity of their earlier faith, is doubtful. 
He could hardly have been still at Antioch ;2 he 
may have been at Ephesus :3 or perhaps he was 
on his way through: Macedonia to Achaia;+ he 
may even have been at Corinth.s Wherever he 
was, the news greatly astonished him, and 
provoked his indignation and scorn. It was a 
mean and dastardly act to take advantage of the 
ignorance and impressibility of these recent 

* “Ces Galates étaient gens faciles A séduire ; le dernier 

qui venait leur parler au nom’ de Jésus était presque ‘sir 

_ davoir raison.”—E. RENAN: St. Paul, 311. 
? This, however, is M. RENAN’s theory. St. Paul, p. 313, 
0 This is the common hypothesis. 


- 4 For which Professor LIGHTFOOT argues: © 
5 The theory of CONYBEARE and Howson, 
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converts from heathenism,t and to endeavour to 
make them parties to a controversy concerning 
the real character and issues of which they had 
no means of ascertaining the truth. Why could 
not these zealous Judaizers fight out the question 
at Jerusalem or at Antioch? Why did they not 
meet St. Paul face to face? What manliness, 
what generosity—to say nothing of Christian 
charity—was there in traducing his character? 
and denying his authority behind his back, and 
among the very people who had learnt through 
him to forsake the temples of heathenism and 
to serve the true God? St. Paul’s whole nature 
was ablaze. Nor did he wait till the fire went 
down. At once he dictated a letter to the 
Galatian Churches, hot with indignation against 
his opponents, and after eighteen centuries the 
heat has not gone out of it: it burns still. He 
speaks of the Galatians themselves with mingled 
feelings ; there is the old affection for them; 
there is pity, passing at times almost into con- 
tempt, for their weakness and inconstancy. 

The first two chapters are occupied with the 

*“Lespece de lacheté qu'il y avait A s’attaquer A des 
gens faibles, dociles, sans défense, et qui ne vivaient que 


de confiance en leur maitre, le révolta.”—E. RENAN : St. 
Paul, 314. 

* “And I, brethren, if I yet preach circumcision, why do 
I yet suffer persecution?’ (Chap. v. 11.) “At this point the 
malicious charge of his enemies rises up before the Apostle : 
‘Why, you do the same thing yourself ; you caused Timothy 
to be circumcised.’ To this he replies: ‘What do J, who 
have incurred the deadly hatred of the Judaizers, who am 
exposed to continual persecution from them, do J preach 
circumcision ?’”—LiGHTFooT, in loc. 
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vindication of the independence and authority 
of his apostolic commission. At the beginning 
of the third he suddenly opens the great con- 
troversy as to the permanent obligation of the 
Jewish law, by a rapid succession of vehement 
questions. What malignant spells had been cast 
upon them that they should have been perverted 
from the truth—they of whom it might be said 
that they had seen the crucified Christ with their 
own eyes,' so vividly had He been set before 
them? The full and clear teaching which they 
had received on the Death of Christ ought to 
have rendered it impossible for them to have 
been misled by the Judaizers. Did they receive 
the Holy Ghost through keeping the law of 
Moses? or through believing in the Lord Jesus 
Christ? Were they so utterly senseless as to 
_ suppose that, having begun by receiving the Spirit 
of God, they were to pass on to a higher perfec- 
tion through observing mere outward rites? All 
that they had suffered when they had broken with 
their heathen fellow-countrymen—the mockery, 
the contempt, the annoyance, the positive per- 
secution which they endured when they first 
confessed Christ—were these all in vain? would 

* Professor JowETT paraphrases chap. iii. 1: ‘‘O senseless 
Galatians ! who hath bewitched you who had such lively 
experience of the truth which now with such levity ye 
throw aside? Of whom it might be said that ye saw Christ 
with your. own eyes.” The Epistles of St. Paul to the 
Thessalonians, Galatians, &c. Second edition, i loc. It 
is curious that though éoravpwpévoce occupies the emphatic 


position in the sentence, Professor Jowett omits all re- 
cognition of it in his paraphrase. 
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they have been endured for nothing had they 
not received these new apostles and submitted 
to circumcision ?* The present manifestations 
of the Spirit of God among them—were these 
associated with the mere legal observances which 
their new teachers maintained were essential to 
their salvation, or with that) faith in Christ on 


which St. Paul himself: had: insisted with such 


earnestness. and emphasis)? 

These questions | alone might have been 
sufficient: to show the Galatians the folly -of 
their new position. But‘ the Apostle was bent 
on the ‘utter destruction of the heresy of the 
Judaizers.. He knew the strength of their case, 
knew it better than they knew it themselves, 
and could have defended it with keener logic 
and ampler learning than theirs. It was not for 
nothing that he had been debating for years in 
Jewish synagogues, nor had he forgotten his own 
intellectual conflicts when he first submitted to 
the authority of Christ. With the keen instinct 
of a practised controversialist he perceived that 
the theory of his opponents: must. be exploded 
from within, and he therefore meets them: on 

* I have given in the text what I Suppose is generally 
regarded as St. Paul's meaning in chap. iii. 4, but it almost 
seems as though he meant that they might have escaped all 
the sufferings incident to their change of religious faith had 
they at the very first submitted to Gircumcision. In that 
case their heathen féllow-countrymen would have regarded 
them simply as Jewish proselytes, and the Jews weré so 
numerous in that part of Asia Minor, and had received such 
special favour from the Roman Government, that for them 


to have become Jews would have brought them into little or 
no trouble, ; 
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their own ground, and appeals to the history and 
_ principles of Judaism. 

He does not deny—he asserts—the Divine 
authority of the law. About that, there is no 
dispute between himself and his enemies. But 
he maintains that the great) distinctions. and 
prerogatives of the Jewish race, of which the 
Judaizers. had made so. much, and which they 
represented as indissolubly associated with cir- 
cumcision and obedience, to the law of Moses, 
were not conferred upon the Jews because they 
circumcised! themselves: and. kept the law. Four 
hundred and thirty years before the Jaw. was 
given, Abraham had received the) great promise 
that in him all.nations should be blessed, That 
promise was the, real foundation of all the glory 
of, the Jewish people... ‘The promise could not be 
disannulled by any subsequent revelations, nor 
could any new terms be imposed as, the condition 
of its fulfilment. It had been given to Abraham 
once for all. It) had been. given to) him, not 
because he kept the Jewish law, for in ‘his. days 
there was no Jewish law to keep. He “ believed 
God, and it was accounted to him for righteous- 
ness.” Those who have Abraham’s’ faith—not 
those who put the Divine \law in the place of 
the Divine promise, and ‘who insist that faith 
such as Abraham had is of no avail apart from 
obedience to external precepts which Abraham 
never obeyed—those who have. Abraham’s. faith 
are Abraham’s true descendants,’ and they will 
be blessed with him. 


* obdrot vioi siow ’ABpad. iii. 7. The otros is emphatic. 
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The blessing was conferred by promise before 
the law, and the Apostle instances several respects 
in which the law was inferior to the promise. 
But his great point is that the very purpose for 
which the law was given made it the very extreme 
of folly to look to the law for justification. It 
was added to the promise “for the sake of 
transgressions” (rév mapaBdcewr yépur mpooeréOn, 
ver. 19), or as Meyer puts it: “The emergence 
of sins—namely, in the penal, wrath-deserving,? 
moral form of transgressions—which the law 
brought about, was designed by God (who must 
indeed have foreseen this effect) when He gave 
the law. . . . The result which the law, according 
to experience, has on the whole effected, . .. 
could not be otherwise than the aim of God.?2 
Abraham had been justified by faith; the law 
came, not to justify, but to make it clear to men 
that they were far more sinful than they had 
supposed before the law was given.3 

This is the very crisis of the Apostle’s argument. 
He has brought it to an issue which forces the 
question—‘ Is the law, then, in opposition to 
the promises of God?” The two seem in 
irreconcilable antagonism. The promise had 
given the assurance that in Abraham all nations 
should be blessed: the law had subjected the 
very descendants of Abraham to a curse “ For 

* Rom. iv. 15. 

* MEYER: Critical and Evxegetical Handbook to the 
Epistle to the Galatians. In loc. 


3 “To give men that consciousness of sin’ which makes 
sin to be what it is.’—Jowert, in loc. 
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it is written, Cursed is every one that continueth 
not in all things that are written in the book 
of the law to do them.” Precisely at this point 
St. Paul appeals to the Death of Christ, and in 
a manner which renders it impossible to mistake 
his conception of its character and purpose. The 
promise is to stand. And why? Why? Because 
the “curse”—the objective curse which comes 
on men for breaking the law—is cancelled by 
Christ. Christ redeemed us Jews who were in 
so evil a case in consequence of the very law 
to which the Judaizers wish to bring you into 
bondage. He “redeemed us from. the curse of 
the law, being made a curse for us: for it is 
written, Cursed is every one that hangeth on a 
tree.”2 For you Gentiles, therefore, to be trying 
to obtain justification by our law, is utterly 
irrational. The law, while it lasted, subjected 
us Jews to a curse from which we were not 
redeemed till Christ “became a curse for us ;” 
and till thea the law was as much a hindrance 
to your salvation as to ours, for you could not 
inherit the blessing of Abraham while we, his 
descendants, were under the curse, and the Death 
of Christ, by which we were redeemed, rendered 
it possible for “the, blessing of Abraham [to] 
come on the Gentiles through Jesus Christ; that 
we ”—Jews and Gentiles alike—" might. receive 
the promise of the Spirit through faith.” 3 
_ Try, if you can, to remove from that passage 
the idea that Christ endured the penalty of the 
I Gal. iii. 10-12. 2-Ibid. 13. 3 Note M. 
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law—the curse—in order that those who had 
transgressed the law might be redeemed from 
the curse and inherit the promise. Make’ the 
Death of Christ an appeal to the hearts and 
consciences of men, and let there’ be nothing in 
it which can be described as a vicarious endurance 
of penalty,/and what becomes: of the whole 
structure of the Apostle’s argument? He is 
discussing with Jews, or with Judaizers, and the 
idea of Christ’s work is translated into terms 
derived from the Jewish law; but unless the idea 
is not only lost, but ‘absolutely misrepresented in 
the translation, the Death of Christ is the ground 
on which sins are remitted) and it effected an 
objective Atonement for sin.t 


The success of’ the Judaizers in perverting: the 
faith of his Galatian converts revealed to St. Paul 
the magnitude’ of the peril which menaced his 
apostolic work. That Christians who were Jews 
by birth should still believe in the sactedness of 
the customs of their fathers, was not wonderful, 
Reverence for the institutions of Moses ran in 
their blood ; it had been confirmed and deepened 
by the personal habits to which they had been 
trained from their childhood; it was more like 
a natural instinct than an acquired conviction or 
sentiment, and could hardly be uprooted. It was 
strengthened by their familiarity with their 
wonderful history. Toa Jew, ‘the abandonment 
of Jewish customs must ‘have seemed a dissolution 

* Gal. iii. 15. 
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of the external and visible ties which united him 
to prophets and saints, and a renunciation of the 
sacred prerogatives which had: been the noblest 
inheritance and chief glory of the Jewish people 
in the most prosperous periods of their history, 
and now constituted their solitary title to national 
distinction. It was hard for a Jew to believe that 
the advent of the Jewish Messiah had stripped the 
Jewish race of its ancient supremacy. 

~ But the Galatian Churches consisted ‘almost 
exclusively of converts from heathenism, and 
even they had been half persuaded that unless 
they submitted to circumcision, and kept the 
law of Moses, they still belonged to the profane 
and evil world from which Christ had come ‘to 
deliver them,t and were excluded from the 
kingdom of God. . 

_ St. Paul’s indignation passed into grave anxiety. 
None of the Churches he had founded were safe. 
Everywhere his apostolic authority was certain to 
be challenged; and if it could be challenged 
successfully in the Churches of Galatia, it was 
impossible to rely on the constancy of any’ of 
his converts. He saw that his opponents were 
equally zealous and unscrupulous, and ‘that their 
hatred of him was bitter and unrelenting. Their 
energy was almost equal to his own. They were 
numerous, and they had allies in every synagogue 
all over the world. They had tracked his ‘steps 
through Asia Minor: they had followed him to 


= ?,“ Who gave Himself for our sins, that He might deliver 
us from this present evil world.”—Gal. i. 4, 
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Greece. He was intending to visit Rome, but 
they might be there before him. He resolved, 
therefore, to. prepare a comprehensive and 
complete statement of those great truths which 
he believed had been specially committed to his 
trust, and to send it forward to Rome at once. 
He had many friends’ there; most of them, 
probably, Jews who had been driven from Rome 
some years before by a decree of Claudius Czesar, 
which had now been repealed or forgotten. He 
had met them at Corinth, when he was there a 
few years before, and at Ephesus, and at other 
cities in which he had preached the gospel, and 
many of them, perhaps, were his own converts. 
To them he resolved to give a full exposition of 
the great truths concerning Justification, which 
formed the substance of his characteristic. gospel, 
and also to explain the true relations between the 
Jewish race and the Christian Church. 

The Epistle to the Romans is not, as some 
critics have supposed, a treatise on Justification, 
with a kind of supplement on the future destiny 
of the Jewish people; nor is it, as others have 
contended, a defence of St. Paul’s mission to the 
Gentiles, with an introduction intended to illustrate 
his general conception of Christian doctrine. | It 
is equally a misapprehension to regard the epistle 
as a defence of his teaching and a vindication of 
his apostolic work. The Epistle to the Romans 
was suggested by the success of the Judaizers 
in Galatia. St. Paul knew that he stood almost 
alone, that his life was uncertain, and that the 
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knowledge of the Churches he had founded was 
very immature : he therefore determined to state, 
once for all, the truths on which the security, 
freedom, and future extension of the Christian 
Church depended. He stated them—not polemi- 
cally, nor in the way of self-defence, for there is 
no reason to suppose that the controversy had 
as yet commenced in Rome—but as systemati- 
cally as it was possible to state them in the form 
of a letter. There are some indications that 
while the epistle as it stands was intended to 
be sent to Rome, the body of it was intended 
to be copied and sent to Churches in other cities. 
I shall attempt to ascertain the precise place 
which St. Paul assigns to the Death of Christ 
in the development of doctrine contained in the 
first half of the epistle. 


The thesis of the whole epistie 1s contained in 
the words, ‘I am not ashamed of the gospel of 
Christ ; for it is the power of God unto salvation 
to every one that believeth, to the Jew first and 
also to the Greek. For therein is the righteous- 
ness of God revealed from faith to faith, as it 
is written, The just shall. live by faith.’* The 
precise meaning of these words has been obscured 
by controversy, and they had better be left as 
they stand, to receive their explanation from St. 
Paul’s own exposition of them. 

There is another revelation, he says, besides 
the revelation of ‘the righteousness of God.” 

t Rom. i. 16, 17. 
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“The wrath of God is revealed from heaven 
against all ungodliness and unrighteousness of 
men who hold the truth in unrighteousness.’’ ? 
He means that, to those who have eyes to see, 
it is clear that God is not at peace with sin, and 
can never be at peace with it.. The world would 
not be what it is if God were at peace with it. 
A few sentences later he speaks of the cond tion 
of heathen nations as proving the. reality and 
severity of the Divine hostility. As St. Paul 
travelled from city to city, and from country to 
country, it seemed to him that he was living 
in a world which God had forsaken. Men had 
“changed the glory of the uncorruptible God 
into an image made like to corruptible man, and 
to birds, and four-footed beasts, and creeping 
things ;” they had “changed the truth of God 
into a lie, and worshipped and served the creature 
more than the Creator, who is blessed for ever > oe 
and therefore God in His anger had left them 
to drift from sin to sin, from shame to shame, 
from misery’ to misery, from darkness to deeper 
darkness still. They had made their choice, and 
He let them run their course. He “ gave them 
up to uncleanness, ... to vile affections, . . 
to a reprobate mind.”3 Even the restraints of 
natural instinct were relaxed, and men committed 
abominations which cannot be uttered. _ There 
was universal disorder; all laws were violated ; 
*“Who keep down the truth through immorality, do not 
let it»develop itself into power and influence. on their 


religious knowledge and moral condition.”—MEYER, in Joc, 
ep ROm a) 24, 3 Thid, i, 24-28, 


en 
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the most sacred relations were dissolved. Men 


did not keep faith with each other; they were 
disobedient to parents; they were envious, insolent, 
heartless, malignant, cruel, implacable ; they were 


_ liars, slanderers, murderers. They knew the 
_ righteous judgment of God, that they who 


commit such things are worthy of death, and 
yet they not only committed them, but were so 
utterly depraved that they encouraged each other 
in sin, and provoked each other to the worst 


immoralities.* 


But there were some who condemned the gross 
vices of which the vast masses of the heathen 
were guilty. St. Paul lays hold of this very 
condemnation, and uses it with terrible force to 
establish his position. He turns suddenly round 


_ upon all who agreed with what he had said about 


the corruption of heathen society, and charges 
them with participation in the general guilt. He 
attempts no proof of the charge, but appeals 
directly to their consciences—‘‘ Thou art  in- 
excusable, O man, whosoever thou. art that 
judgest : for wherein thou judgest another, thou . 
condemnést thyself, for thou that judgest doest 
the same things.”? Not by condemning the 
crimes of others are men to escape the judgment 
of God. Those who commit the very crimes 
which they condemn, pronounce against them- 


selves a sentence which cannot be challenged ; 


ie 


they are treasuring up unto themselves wrath 
against the day of wrath, and revelation of the 
* Romi. i. 29-32. 2 [bidoii, % 
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righteous judgment of God, “ who will render to 
every man according to his deeds ;’—yes, ‘to 
every man,” whether he be Jew or Gentile, “ for 
there is no respect of persons with God.”’: For 
the Jew to suppose that because he had received 
the Divine law he was certain to escape the 
Divine wrath, was presumption and folly. Men 
are not justified by listening to the law, but by 
keeping it. But if thou art a Jew, and proud 
of the name, and reliest on the law as the sign 
and guarantee of the Divine favour,? and art 
glorying in God as the God of thy race, and 
knowest whose will it is that men should obey,3 
and approvest those things that are morally 
excellent, being instructed out of the law, and 
hast faith in thyself as being the teacher and the 
guide of the rest of mankind, the very light of a 
world in darkness—well—hast thou nothing to 
do with the law except to teach it? Thou that 
preachest against stealing, is preaching enough ? 
dost thow steal? Thou that sayest a man must 
not commit adultery, dost thou commit adultery ? 
Thou that abhorrest idols, dost thou plunder their 
temples? Thou that gloriest in the law, through 
breaking the law, dost thou dishonour the God 
who gave it ?4 

As for circumcision, it is the honourable sign of 


* Rom, ii. 5-11. 

*“TIn the law the Jew saw the Magna Charta of his 
assurance of salvation.” —MEYER, in loc. 

3 ro OEAnwa—kaz’ tEoxnv. “ Whose will it was that was to 
be obeyed on the part of man, was obvious of itself,”— 
MEYER, in loc. 4 Rom. ii. 2-24. 
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belonging to a race which stands in a very near 
relation to God, and which, because it’ stands in 
that relation to Him, has received the law ; but if 
the law is not kept, circumcision is of no avail. If 
a Gentile keeps the law, he is justified ; if a Jew 
breaks it, he is condemned.* 

But what advantage, then, is there in being a 
Jew, if a man who is not a Jew may be justified 
by keeping the law, and if a Jew cannot be 
justihed without keeping it? Advantage? The 
advantage is great, and great on many accounts, 
First of all, because to the Jews were committed 
the oracles of God. For what if some were un- 
faithful to the covenant ; shall their unfaithfulness 
destroy the fidelity of God to His promises ? God 
forbid. Let every man be false, but God’s truth 
must stand fast, and the very unfaithfulness of 
men does but illustrate more gloriously the faith- 
fulness of God. Shall the Jews, then, venture to. 
say that because the sins of their race had com- 
pleted the demonstration of the Divine righteous- 
ness, it would be unjust in God to punish them ? 
That would render it impossible for God to judge 
the world, for His final judgment of human sin 
will also illustrate His own righteousness, and it 
would even be a reason for saying, “Let us do 
evil, that good may come ;” but whoever says 
that, his damnation is just.2 Jews and Gentiles 
are alike sinners. The Jewish Scriptures them- 
‘selves condemned the sins of which Jews were 
guilty. For “there is none righteous, no, not - 

t Rom. ii. 25-20. 2 Ibid. iii. 1-8. 


19 
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one; ... they are all gone out of the way; ... 
there is none that doeth good, no, not one ; 
their throat is an open sepulchre ; ... their feet 
are swift to shed blood;:..... there is no fear of 
God before their eyes.” ? Tt was of Jews: that 
these terrible words were written: It is: not 
enough, therefore, for a man to be a Jew in order 
to escape condemnation asa sinner. Every mouth 
is stopped—the mouth of the Jew as well as the 
mouth of the Gentile—and the whole world must 
stand guilty before God. The Jews are in no 
better case than the Gentiles; they have been 
surrounded by the restraints of the Divine law, 
but the law itself condemns them ; “ for a the 
law is the knowledge of sin.” 2 

This is the line of thought by which St. Paul 
approaches the statement which immediately 
follows, of the Divine method of redemption 
: through our Lord Jesus Christ, and it determines, 
by anticipation, the Apostle’s conception’ of the 
character of that redemption. The point from 
which he started) was very definite: “The 
wrath of God'is revealed from‘heaven against all 
ungodliness and unrighteousness,” and he has 
been establishing the reality and the justice’ of 
that wrath through the whole course of his argu- 
ment. His clear intention is to confirm . the 
necessity of some means of escape from the peril 
by which “every soul of man that doeth evil’ is 
menaced. 

Yes, it may be replied, and all that he has said 

® Rom. iii. 9-18. ? Thid. iii. 19, 20, 
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about. the crimes of the heathen, and the power- 
lessness of the Jewish law. to inspire men with 
the disposition’ and the ability to keep it, is a 
demonstration of the necessity of a great moral 
and spiritual change in human nature. St. Paul 
believed that this change is effected by the visible 
presentation to the enfeebled conscience and the 
corrupt heart, of the possible purity and. grace 
and nobleness of humanity in the faultless perfec- 
tion of the character of Christ, and by. the irresis- 
tible manifestation of the Divine love in His 
sufferings and Death. By this transformation of 
character we are to be delivered from the Divine 
displeasure, and from. whatever that displeasure 
involves. 

* That St. Paul believed in the necessity of anew 
revelation of God, to produce a moral and 
spiritual change in man, is of course admitted. 
That the facts on which he insists in the first 
three chapters of this epistle prove the necessity 
of such:a revelation, is also beyond dispute. But 
that he was intending to prove this necessity, is 
an untenable hypothesis. Had this been his 
purpose, though he might have used the same 
materials, the whole structure of his argument 
would have been different. Review the movement 
of his thought, and you will discover that at point 
after poirit such a purpose would have given it 
another direction. He would not merely have 
contended with such. earnestness. that “ the 
invisible things of [God], from the time of the 
creation of the world, are clearly seen, being 
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understood by the things that are made, even His 
eternal power and Godhead, so that [idolators] 
are without excuse ;” but while alleging that 
enough had been revealed of the living and 
eternal God to render idolatry inexcusable, he 
would have emphasised, not the guilt, but the 
moral helplessness of the heathen. He would 
not have been satisfied with showing that the law, 
on which the Jews relied as a proof of the favour 
with which God regarded their race, revealed and 
condemned their sins ; he would have spoken of 
those ineffectual struggles of men to keep the 
law which he describes so vividly and so pathe- 
tically later in the epistle and would thus have 
demonstrated the necessity of a new revelation, 
containing new motives and new powers, to 
enable men to break with sin, and to live a 
holy life. 

No; St. Paul’s intention was to demonstrate 
that the whole world is exposed to the Divine 
wrath, and that if men are to be saved, that wrath 
must be somehow averted. That this was his 
intention, becomes clearer the more rigorous the 
examination to which the whole argument is 
subjected. 

This may be granted, and it may still be alleged 
that the Divine anger is provoked by sin, and that 
to escape it, a subjective redemption is necessary, 
Let men cease to sin, and all the evils and perils 
in which sin involves them will cease too ; and 
the Apostle’s argument may culminate in the 
declaration that men are to be delivered from 
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perdition—not by any objective atonement—but 
by being transformed into the image of God 
through the power and grace of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

Is it true that the argument culminates in any 
such declaration? If this is St. Paul’s theory of 
the Christian redemption, he has reached the 
precise point at which he is required to state it. 
He ought now to speak of those new spiritual 
forces which will recover from idolatry and vice 
those who had failed to recognise the majesty and 
greatness of God in the shining heavens, and in 
the grandeur and loveliness of earth and sea ; and 
who, as the result of their idolatry, have descended 
into dark depths of shameful and abominable sin. 
The time has come for him to speak of the power 
_ over. the human heart of the righteousness and 
love of God as revealed through Christ—a power 
equal to the achievement of the moral and spiritual 
regeneration which the law and the prophets had 
failed to accomplish. 

But in those passages of the epistle which 
immediately follow the declaration of the universal 
guilt of mankind, is there anything to suggest that 
the Apostle’s mind was occupied with the spiritual 
influences which now’act on the heart and con- 
science of the race—anything to suggest that 
Christ delivers men from the Divine wrath solely 
because He changes their disposition and character; 
and that by the normal action of “spiritual laws ” 
men gradually escape from the consequences of 
sin, as through Christ they are gradually attracted 
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and disciplined to holiness? The first few 
sentences may seem ambiguous. When St. Paul 
speaks of ‘‘ the righteousness of God which is by 
faith in Jesus Christ,’ * it is possible to suppose 
that he is thinking of that subjective change which 
is the result of faith in Christ—a change by which 
man recovers the image of the Divine holiness. 
The ambiguity may not disappear when he speaks 
of our “‘ being justified freely by His grace through 
the redemption that is in Christ Jesus ;”? ? but the 
words which immediately follow, and the contents 
of the next few pages of ‘the epistle, are an’ irre- 
sistible proof that as yet St. Paul had no thought 
of the moral and spiritual regeneration “which 
Christ effects’ in those who believe in Him. He 
closes his statement of the method by which we 
are to escape the Divine condemnation before He 
illustrates either the necessity of ceasing to sin, or 
the’ spiritual powers by which our escape from sin 
is effected. bons 
At present he is wholly absorbed iin the question, 
How are we to be delivered—not from sin—but 
from guilt, and from ‘the wrath of ‘God, to which 
our guilt exposes us ? 
His reply to these questions is: very explicit. 
We are “ justified freely by His grace through the 
redemption that is in Christ Jesus;”3 and the 
justification’ of which the Apostle is speaking: is 
the precise antithesis of condemnation. As con! 
demnation is not the cause, but the effect: of sin, 
so justification is not the cause, but the effect of 
* Rom. iii, 22. ? Thid. iii. 24, 3 Ibid. iii, 24.5 
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righteousness.t. The attempt to include in the 
conception of justification any other element, and 
to make it cover the Divine work by which the 
disposition, character, and conduct of men are 
changed from sin to holiness, dislocates the whole 
organisation of the Apostle’s thought in this part 
of the epistle. What he meant by our being 
“justified freely by His grace” appears in the 
next chapter. Abraham’s: justification was not 
the effect: produced by Abraham’s. faith on 
Abrahatn’s’ character, but the Divine response to 
Abraham’s’ faith.2 “ David also describeth ‘the 
blessedness of the man” whom God justifies, 
“the man unto: whom God imputeth righteous- 
ness without ‘works, saying, Blessed are they 
whose iniquities are forgiven and whose sins are 
covered.” 3 And as Abraham’s faith justified him— 
not because it made him a better man, but— 
because “it was imputed to him for righteous- 
ness,” 4 our faith in Christ justifies us in the same 
way: To us also’ faith “shall be imputed” for 
righteousness, ‘if we believe on Him that raised 
up Jesus our Lord from the dead-” s 

It is an objective justification that St. Paul is 


. Condemnation may, no. doubt, confirm the moral and 
spiritual condition of a man, and render him more desperate 
in sin than ever ; and the justification of a sinful man may 
constitute the turning-point in his history, giving him hope 
‘instead of despair, and restoring to him those spiritual in- 
fluences and that access to God which render it possible for 
him to overcome sin. But, formally and strictly, condemna- 
tion and justification are related to each other in the manner 
described in the text. 2 Rom, iv. 145. 

3 Ibid. iv. 6, 7. 4 Ibid. iv. 22. 5 Ibid. iv. 24. 
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describing, a justification by virtue of which we 
are no longer “ guilty before God,” and in peril of 
His wrath. 

But how is this transition from guilt to justifica- 
tion accomplished? We are “justified freely 
through the redemption that is in Christ Jesus’ 
The redemption may include much else, but for 
the moment the Apostle is representing it as hay- 
ing for its direct result the justification in which 
we are delivered from guilt and wrath. If we 
further ask—How is it that this objective redemp- 
tion is rendered possible by Christ ? the answer is 
given in the words which immediately follow— 
“ Whom God hath openly set forth, for Himself, 
as a propitiatory offering (through faith) in His 
blood.” 3 It is from the Divine condemnation and 
the Divine wrath that men need to be delivered. 
Neither Jew nor Gentile can urge any ground why 
the condemnation should be revoked and_ the 
wrath turned aside, for “ every mouth [is] stopped, 
and the whole world [is] guilty before God.” 
From this just condemnation, from this righteous 
wrath, there is redemption in Christ ; for Christ, 
“in His blood”—not in His personal holiness 
merely—has been placed by God before the eye 
and heart of all mankind as a propitiatory sacrifice. 
Sacrifices are not offered to men, but to God, and 
the direct intention of this Sacrifice is to avert that 
supreme peril which, according to the preceding 

* Note N. ? Rom. iii. 24. 


3 Ibid. iii. 25 §MrYER’s exposition of Rom. iii. 20-25 is 
singularly valuable. 
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argument, menaces the whole race. The Death 
of Christ is represented—not as the method by 
which God touches the human heart—but as the 
ground on which God cancels human guilt, and 
delivers the guilty from “the wrath” which 
threatened them. 

St. Paul’s statement is not yet exhausted. 
“ Propitiation””’ suggests the idea of an appeal to 
the infinite mercy of God to lay aside His wrath ; 
but the Apostle proceeds to say that the Sacrifice 
of Christ is also a revelation of the righteousness 
of God ; and the form in which this statement is 

_made precludes all misapprehension. ‘God hath 
openly set forth Christ, for Himself, as a propitia- 
tory sacrifice, . . . in His blood, . . . for the sake 
of manifesting His righteousness on account of the 
pretermission [or overlooking] in the forbearance of 
God of sins which had passed.”’ * 

In the times which preceded the coming of 
Christ, God, in His long-suffering, had not revealed 
His righteousness in the adequate punishment of 
sin. But this manifestation was made in the 
Death of Christ as a Sacrifice for the sins of men. 

Christ did not die, therefore, merely to save 
men of future ages from sinning ; His Death was 
something more than an appeal to the human 
heart and the human consciences it had been 
rendered necessary by the pretermission of sin in 
ages gone by. He revealed “the righteousness 
of God,” which had been obscured by God’s 
forbearance. 

t Rom, iii. 25. 
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But the revelation of righteougness was related 
to the future as well as to the past ; for Christ was 
openly set forth as a Propitiatory Sacrifice “for the 
revelation of [God’s] ‘righteousness in the present 
time, in order that He may be just, and the justifier 
of him that believeth in Jesus.” +The righteous- 
ness of God, which might otherwise have been 
revealed| in His punishment of the sins of former 
ages, sins which in His forbearance He had passed 
over, and which would also have been revealed in 
His punishment ‘of sinful men’ whom’ He: now 
justifies: and saves, is revealed in the Sacrifice’ of 
Christ. . 

It would be difficult: to nd words in which the 
objective ‘character of the’ Death. of Christ could 
be more explicitly asserted. It is from “wrath” 
that we need to be saved, and Christ has been 
openly set forth as a Propitiation. The wrath is 
the antagonism of God’s Righteousness to sin—sin 
which, in His forbearance, He had passed over in 
the times ‘preceding the: advent: of Christ—sin 
which He is ‘now ready to remit in the case of 
every man that believes in Christ ; the Righteous- 
ness which in ‘both cases is withheld from ‘its 
direct expression is yet revealed, and it’ is for the 
sake of revealing it‘that Christ dies, 

The fourth chapter is a parenthetical vindica- 
tion of the doctrine of Justification by Faith against 
the possible objection that the ‘doctrine is incon- 
sistent with the revelation of God to the Jewish 
race. Inconsistent with that revelation | St, Paul 

* Rom. iii, 26. 


of 
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appeals to Abraham, from whom the Jéws in- 
herited all their prerogatives. He believed in 
God, and it was “ counted unto him for righteous- 
ness ;” and descending the line of Jewish history 
more than a thousand years, he invokes the 
authority of David to sustain the position that 
“God imputeth righteousness without works.” 

In the fifth chapter he resumes the main line of 
his’ thought, and develops the results of this 
Justification. Even now he says nothing of any 
subjective results. He is still’ absorbed in those 
‘objective blessings which the Death of Christ, and 
the’ Justification which is effected through ‘it, 
secure for those who believe. 

“ Being justified by faith we have peace with 
God.”* To suppose that the Apostle means that 
our own hostility to God’s authority and righteous 
law is subdued, or that ‘the conflict and confusion 
of our own inner life pass into harmony, is to 
import into his words ideas which, however true, 
are foreign to the province of truth over which his 
thought has beén ‘travelling, and to destroy the 
organic relation of ‘this chapter to all that has 
preceded it.’ God is hostile to sin ; as sinful men, 
we were in danger of being swept away by His 
wrath ; but the danger has’ passed by; He is at 
peace with us through the Lord Jesus Christ. 

Through’ Christ, too, “ we have had access by 

faith into’ this grace wherein we stand.”? That 

Which prevented us from approaching God, and 

made us exiles from the light and honour of the 
t Rom. v. I. 2 Tbid.-v. 2. 
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Divine presence, has been removed. God’s wrath 
against sin repelled us, but Christ is our Propitia- 
tion. God’s righteousness, which would have 
been suppressed had He invested with privilege 
and prerogative those who deserved punishment, 
has been revealed in Christ’s Death: we have, 
therefore, “access into this grace” through Him. 
St. Paul does not intend to say that we are inclined 
to approach God, but that what hindered- our 
approaching Him has disappeared through Christ. 
Nor is this all.“ We rejoice in hope of the glory 
of God :”* we who were looking forward with 
dread to “the revelation of the righteous judg- 
ment of God,’ are now exulting in the confident 
expectation of receiving from God eternal glory. 
And “we glory in [our present] tribulations 
also,” for these do but make the hope stronger and 
firmer ; and “the hope maketh not ashamed.” 2 
Why? Does he say “ Because the power of the 
Death of Christ is already delivering us from sin, 
and, therefore, we are sure that wé must at last 
emerge from all the evils incident to sin, so that 
ultimately consummate moral perfection will 
necessarily be crowned with consummate blessed- 
ness”? No, ‘The hope maketh not ashamed ; 
because the love of God”—His love for us—" is 
shed abroad in our hearts by the Holy Ghost 
which is given to us.”3 We have no reason to 
fear that the fire and hail of God's anger will 
descend upon us; the storm has moved away, or 
we have risen above it ; and as the light and heat 


t Rom. v. 2. ? Ibid. iii. 2. 3 Ibid. v. 5. 
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_ of the sun are shed abroad through the heavens at 


noonday, so the love of God for us is already shed 
abroad in our hearts. This manifestation of the 
love of God, which makes the hope of escaping 
His wrath so confident, is accomplished by the 


power of the Holy Ghost, who illuminates for us 


the transcendent expression of Divine mercy in 


the Death of Christ. 


“For when we were yet without strength, 
in due time Christ died for the ungodly.” * This 
is the first recognition that the epistle contains 
of the moral weakness of men, although that 


_ moral weakness ought to have been the dominant 


theme of the whole argument had St. Paul 


- believed that the solitary object of the revelation 


of God in Christ was to give new energy to our 
moral and spiritual life, and to redeem us from 


the penalties of sin by restoring us to holiness. 


While he is intent upon establishing his original 
thesis that through sin men are exposed to the 
Divine wrath, and that by sin they incur the 
hostility of the Divine righteousness, while he is 
moving towards the great statement of the gospel 


- contained towards the close of the third chapter, 


ne 


that the Death of Christ is at once the propitiation 
for the sins of manj and the revelation of the 
righteousness of God, he emphasises human guilt, 
and appears oblivious of human weakness. As 
soon as he speaks of the Death of Christ as a 
demonstration of the Divine love, he represents 


_ the moral condition of the race under a new 


t Rom. v. 6. 
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aspect. |“ When we were yet without strength, 
Christ died :” our weakness appealed to God’s 
pity, though our sin provoked His anger. The 
change, however, is only momentary ;' the primary 
reason that Christ died was not that we were 
“weak,” but that we were guilty, and the Apostle 
recurs at once to his old position—“ Christ died 
for the ungodly.” The mention of the Divine 
love suggested our helplessness : as soon as he 
speaks of the Death of Christ the idea of our 
guilt returns, and the idea of helplessness dis- 
appears. 

Further, the Death of Christ is a complete 
and final proof of God’s love for us. Men will 
hardly die for the just—to say nothing of the 
unjust—though, perhaps, for a good man some 
would even dare. to die; but, “while we were 
yet sinners, Christ died for us.” i> In what sense 
Christ died for us he has already defined: we 
Were sinners, and therefore exposed to the Divine 
wrath, and. in danger of suffering whatever evils 
the righteousness ‘of God might inflict upon us. 
Christ’s Death was a propitiation for our sins 
and a revelation of God’s righteousness. . “ Much 
more, then, being now justified by His blood, 
we shall be saved.” From what? From sin? 
No; even now St. Paul has not escaped from 
the thought. of that tremendous: doom which 
threatened us—the doom which jis to descend 
at~the last day upon the unsaved. ‘We. shall 
be saved from [the] wrath through Him.” He 

SOM, 7. 8, ? Ibid. v; 9. 
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repeats the thought in another form— For if, 


when we were enemies, we were reconciled to 
God. by the Death of His Son, much ‘more, 


being reconciled, we shall be saved by His life.” 


‘ 


This incessant reappearance of) one unvarying 
conception of the effect of the Death of Christ 
is profoundly significant. ‘‘ We were enemies” 
—God was hostile to us,and He ceased to be 
hostile because Christ died as a Propitiation ‘for 
our. sins. ‘Now that reconciliation» has. been 
effected by the Death of Christ, the living Christ 
will not leave us at last unsheltered fromthe 


wrath which He: died to avert. This account 


of what Christ) has accomplished for us, and 


- accomplished for us by His Death, is closed 


with a triumphant sentence, in which it is de- 
clared that now “we joy in God” in the very 


~ God whose laws we ‘had broken and whose anger 


we had provoked. But the Apostle cannot even 
now repress another reference to that supreme 
event, on'the ground of which God has ceased 
to be a terror to us—“we joy in God through 
our Lord: Jesus Christ, by whom we have now 
received the reconciliation.” ? ' 

Is the proof complete ?—the proof that St. 
Paul represented the Death of Christ as being 
in such a sense a’ revelation’ of the Divine 
righteousness and a Propitiation for human sin, 
that all who believe in Him are liberated from 
those dreadful judgments which, had Christ not- 
died, the righteousness’ of God would» have 

t Rom: 'v. 10. bid. v.'rT. 
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inflicted on them as the expression and effect 
of its eternal hostility to sin, and from that 
‘wrath of God” which, had Christ not died, 
would have consumed them ? 

It is not easy to imagine how the proof can 
be strengthened ; but all lingering doubt of St. 
Paul’s true intention must disappear after reading 
the next chapter of the epistle. 

The fifth chapter closes with a parallel or 
contrast between Adam and the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and with a brief reference to the true 
function of the Mosaic law, which came in, side 
by side, with sin, “that the offence might 
abound ;” but St. Paul alleges that the clearer 
discovery of the greatness of human sin has only 
illustrated the transcendent greatness of the 
Divine grace. This suggests the form of the 
question with which the sixth chapter opens—a 
question which might take the place of volumes 
of controversial theology on the Pauline doctrine 
of justification, and is a decisive proof that the 
Pauline conception of the relation between the 
Death of Christ and the remission of sins is 
irreconcilable with the “Moral Theory” of the 
Atonement, whatever form that theory may 
assume. 

“What shall we say, then?” asks the Apostle. 
“Shall we continue in sin? ”—we who ‘are 
“justified by faith,’ we who “have peace with 
God,” we who once were “ enemies,” but who 
are now “reconciled to God by the death. of 
His Son””—* shall we continue in sin, that grace 
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may abound?” Such a question would have 
been irrelevant and impossible if St. Paul had 
believed that Justification is a change of cha- 
racter, and that the reconciliation effected by 
the Death of Christ is primarily a removal of 
man’s antagonism to God and righteousness. 

Theologians who maintain that the only purpsoe 
for which Christ died was to appeal to the moral 
and spiritual nature of man, and to inspire the 
human heart with sorrow for sin and the love 
of God, do not find it necessary, after elaborating 
their theory of Justification, to discuss any such 
question as this. For them, the direct and only 
intention of the Death of Christ is to rescue 
men from sin and to restore them to holiness. 
Even their most bitter and unscrupulous oppo- 
nents can never object that the gospel, as they 
preach it, may perhaps encourage evil men to 
continue in their evil practices; nor can their 
most ignorant and unintelligent adherents so 
misapprehend their meaning as to imagine that 
they may be “saved from wrath” through Christ, 
and yet continue in sin. 

But the theory of St. Paul was open to this 
objection, and he thought it necessary to avert 
this misapprehension. He was represented as 
releasing men from all obligations to righteous- 
ness, as preaching a salvation which permitted, 
and even provoked, men to multiply their crimes, 
in order that the grace of God might be glorified : 
“We be slanderously reported, and... some 

t Rom. vi. I. 
20 
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- affirm that we say, Let us do evil, that good may 
come.”? The report was a slander, but had he 
represented the Death of Christ as saving us from 
future destruction only because of its moral effect 
in saving us from present sin, the slander would 
have been impossible. The | misrepresentations 
of a theory have: always some relation to its 
characteristic spirit and principles: If a theo- 
logian, whose writings are lost, is denounced by 
hostile controversialists for obscuring the grace 
and sovereignty of God, and ascribing to man 
all the merit of his own salvation, we may be 
certain that he did not insist very strongly on 
the Divine decrees; if he is denounced for 
teaching fatalism, we may be certain that he did 
not emphasise human responsibility, and make 
the freedom of the human will the centre of his 
theological system. It was “ slanderously re- 
ported” that St. Paul preached a gospel which 
did not require men to cease to sin. The slander 
throws an intense light on his teaching, He 
could not ‘have taught the ‘ Moral Theory” of 
the Atonement. 

When he first refers to this slander, he does 
not stay to discuss it: he repels it with a 
vehement disclaimer: If men say, “ Let‘us do 
evil, that good may come,” their “damnation 
is just.”* But after closing his statement of the 
doctrine of Justification, he returns to the perverse 
inference which his enemies had drawn from his 
preaching, and he returns to it for’ the sake of 

* Rom. iii. 8. ? Ibid, iii, 8. 
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removing all mistake from the minds of his 
friends. The manner in which ‘he deals with 
it is extremely instructive. | 

“Shall we continue in sin, that grace may 
abound?” It is impossible, as I have said already, 
that any such question ‘could be raised, either 
in the course of developing the ‘‘ Moral Theory ” 
of. .the Atonement, or after the. doctrine’ of 
Justification ‘associated with: that theory had 
been defined and illustrated: But if it were 
raised; nothing is easier than to imagine the 
kind of reply thatthe question would ‘receive. 
It would be said that the righteousness which 
comes to us through Christ is -real, and not 
fictitious ; that for men to be justified through 
Christ, means that through Him they are actually 
made just ; that if in any sense He died to avert 
the Divine wrath and» the penalties of sin, He 
averts them by redeeming us from sin itself, and 
in’ no other way ; that the peace with God into 
which we enter through faith in Christ is the 
result: of the cessation of our: hostility to God’s 
authority and the disappearance of our distrust 
of His love; that the reconciliation which Christ 
has effected does ‘not remove any antagonism 
on God’s part towards us, but resolves our will 
into harmony with the Divine will; that the 
hypothesis of continuing in sin after Justification 
‘ involves a contradiction in terms, since Justification 
means nothing else than deliverance from sin, or 
the result of that deliverance. 

This, however, is not the reply which is given » 
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by St. Paul. It is not a reply which it was 
possible for him to give. He could not have 
given it without breaking up his previous 
argument and reconstructing it on a new basis. 
Instead of showing that his idea of Justification 
involves the idea of actual holiness in the person 
who is justified, or that Christ justifies us in no 
other way than by making us holy—which would 
have been the most obvious, most direct, and 
most conclusive answer to the question, ‘“ Shall 
we continue in sin, that grace may abound ?”— 
he moves into a region of truth altogether new. 
What he has said about Justification he leaves 
exactly as it stands, without any explanation, and 
his thought takes a new departure. ‘Continue 
in sin, that grace may abound? God forbid!” 
By the faith in response to which for Christ’s 
sake we are justified, we are also brought into 
a mysterious and _ transcendental union with 
Christ. We were baptized into His death; we 
were buried with Him; with Him we rise to 
a new life in God. Henceforth we are in a new 
world, because our life is new. The evil self, 
the root of all our sin, was crucified with Christ : 
for us to continue in sin is therefore impossible. 2 
The argument extends through the whole of the 
sixth and. seventh chapters, and I need not 
summarise it. 

The point to be noticed is this: St. Paul does ’ 
not return upon his previous line of thought, and 
show that Justification is in itself inconsistent 

* Rom. vi. 2. 2 Ibid. vi. 3-7. 
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with the idea of personal sinfulness: he places 
redemption from sin side by side with Justification, 
as another result of the Death of Christ, a second 
element of the redemption which Christ has 
accomplished for us. In the first five chapters 
of his epistle he has shown how through Christ 
we are delivered from “the wrath of God [which] 
is revealed from heaven against all ungodliness 
and unrighteousness of men ;” and how we are 
able, through Christ, to look forward without 
terror to “the day of wrath and revelation of 
the righteous judgment of God.” The infinite 
evils to which we were exposed have passed away 
because the Death of Christ is an adequate 
revelation of the righteousness of God, and an 
adequate Propitiation for the sins of men. But 
of our restoration to holiness he has said nothing. 
The effect of the Death of Christ in atoning 
for human sin is so immediate, so independent 
of any change in human character, that he has 
now to enter on a new line of argument, in 
order to show that those who are justified cannot 
continue in sin. 

Reject the idea of an objective Atonement, and 
of an objective Justification founded upon it, and 
you must not only strain to unnatural and im- 
possible meanings, words, phrases, and whole 
sentences in which these ideas are conspicuously 
present; you must do violence to the plan and 
structure of nearly the whole of the first’ halt of 
the epistle. The statement in. the first two 
- chapters of the grounds on which the intervention 
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of Christ was necessary is inappropriate ; the 
critical declaration in the third chapter; that 
Christ has been set forth as “a Propitiation . »< 
in His blood,” is/‘misleading ; the ‘conclusion of 
the argument ‘in the’ early verses ‘of the fifth 
chapter, that “being justified ‘by faith we have 
peace with God,” is ~premature’; » the necessity 
for ‘discussing the question’ at: the opening of 
the sixth chapter, “Shall we continue in ‘sin 
that grace may abound?” is unintelligible ; and 
the discussion which extends‘ through the’ sixth 
and seventh chapters lies far remote from the 
most direct and decisive reply with which the 
question might’ have been met!’ These seven 
chapters, if every other passage in his epistles 
were doubtful, would constitute a sufficient and 
impregnable demonstration that St. Paul believed 
in an objective Atonement. . 


But the’ Epistles to the Galatians and the 
Romans were suggested by the transient ‘exit 
gencies of’ a sharp and bitter controversy. )Is 
it not possible that the conception of ‘the Death 
of Christ which ‘these epistles contain was a 
merely ‘transient phase of the Apostle’s thought ? 
The suggestion is, on many grounds, extremely 
improbable ; but let us test it by an appeal to the 
epistles of the imprisotment. . 


Three or four years passed by, and the Apostle 
was in Rome, a prisoner—charged by his countrty- 
men with exciting the Jews in every part of ‘the — 
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empire to sedition, and with the crime of pro- 
faning the temple. He had appealed from the 
tribunaliof.a provincial governor to the Emperor, 
and, after along imprisonment at: Czesarea, ‘had 
been sent to Rome, to be acquitted or condemned. 
The ardent, restless nature of St. Paul:must have 
chafed jat- first’ under the ‘restraints: of his im- 
prisonment ;, but perhaps ‘it.was well: for: him, 
and ‘well: for-us, that the exciting and exhaust- 
ing labours of his. apostolic)’ ministry should 
have ‘been interrupted by enforced seclusion and 
rest: 

When he reached Rome, more than two years 
passed before his case was. heard, and these were 
among the happiest and most fruitful years ‘of 
his life. ‘He had: considerable freedom.’ «Some 
of the friends: to: whom “he ‘had ‘sent’ kindly 
messages in his Epistle to the: Romans were still 
in’ the city. He Hada house of ‘his own, and 
appears to have been visited by large numbers 
of persons who were curious to learn the faith 
of the new sect from one of its’ most’ eminent 
teachers: His ‘fierce controversies’ with the 
Judaizers. were practically over. There ‘were 
some, indeed, even in Rome, who preached Christ 
of “¢envy ‘and strife,” and “ of contention, not 
sincerely,” thinking to add - affliction to. his 
bonds ;! but he does not seem’ to have been 
greatly agitated ‘by their opposition to him. 

His mind was occupied with new thoughts. 
In the Churches of Phrygia there began to appear 
. t Phil. i. 15, 16. 
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premonitions of a fresh danger to the simplicity 
of the Christian faith. A singular blending of 
the great facts of the gospel with Jewish asceti- 
cism and the wildest Oriental speculations on 
the origin and order of the universe, fascinated 
the imagination of the Christian Churches which 
had been founded in that part of Asia, and excited 
in the mind of St. Paul grave apprehensions. 
In the. Epistle to the Colossians he opposed the 
true Christian Gnosis to the false philosophy. 
which was usurping its place; and the idea of 
the Death of Christ as a sacrifice for sin emerges 
precisely at those points where, on our theory, 
we should expect it to emerge, and the epistle 
contains some very important. contributions. to 
that conception of the’ relation of Christ to the 
universe which appears indispensable to a true 
theory of expiation. 

Both in the Epistle to the Colossians, and in the 
epistle written at the same time and despatched 
by the same messengers, and known to us as 
the Epistle to the Ephesians, St. Paul passes into 
a sphere of thought which he hardly touches: in 
any of his earlier writings. He was in Rome, 
the centre and heart of an empire whose boun- 
daries seemed destined to- include the human 
race. Already the authority of the imperial. city 

extended westwards over Spain and Gaul to the 
: Atlantic ; northwards to the mountains of Cale- 
donia, to the Rhine, and the Danube ; eastwards 
to the Euphrates; southwards to the borders 
of, the; African .desart., [hey vatious nations 
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inhabiting these vast territories—nations differing 
in their origin, their language, their laws, and 
their customs, separated by mountains and by 
seas—had been gradually subdued by the power 
of Rome, and were now included in one mighty 
and majestic political organisation. If for sixty 
years the empire had received no considerable 
accessions of territory, the influence of Roman 
manners and of Roman law had been silently 
effacing national distinctions and assimilating 
heterogeneous and hostile races; the subject 
provinces had been gradually losing the spirit 
and traditions of independence, and’ had been 
learning to identify their own honour and 
prosperity with the renown of the Roman name. 
Policy, not the consciousness of weakness, had 
arrested the extension of the empire ; and it 
must have appeared to St. Paul and his con- 
temporaries that, if occasion arose for attempting 
new conquests, the turbulent barbarians that 
inhabited the forests of northern Europe and 
the shores of the Euxine, and even the shadowy 
monarchies of the remote East, must yield to 
the irresistible shock of the legions of Rome. 
Is it a mere fancy to suppose that it was the 
impression produced on the imagination of the 
Apostle by the vastness and grandeur of the 
Roman power, the symbols of which were per- 
petually before his eyes, as well as the boldness 
of the speculations which were corrupting the 
faith of the Church at Colosse, and, perhaps, of 
the Church at Ephesus, that led his thoughts 
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into» glorious regions of truth, which he had 
before seen afar off, but which now beret 
completely his own? 

God has “ made known. to us the mystery of 
His will,” it being His eternal purpose, a purpose 
He resolved to accomplish “in the dispensation 
of the! fulness of times, to gather together in one 
all things in. Christ, both which are in» heaven, 
and which are on. earth; even in) Him” t—in 
Him who. is seated at the right hand of God, 
‘far above all. principality, and: power, and might, 
and dominion, and every name that is» named, 
not only in this world, but also in that «which 
is to come.” ? 


This restoration of «the whole universe: to ~ 


perfect unity,;in Christ—where was itso likely 
to take possession of the mind of St. Paul as 
in the city of Rome, which through eight hundred 
years;had been gradually subduing nation after 
nation, giving them: laws, giving. them “peace; 
and organising them into one great political 
system, until now it seemed to have ‘within its 
grasp the government of the humam race? May 
we not imagine that, to the Apostle,’ the empire 
appeared’.a rude and: earthly, but not ‘ignoble, 
symbol of the: final. comprehension of heaven 
and earth in one august and blessed and glorious 
kingdom under the authority of the Lord Jesus 

Christ ? 
In that Divine:and eternal polity all who welleve 
in Christ—Jews, who belonged:'to a race which 
* Eph. i. 9, 10. 21 Tbid. i320) 21; 
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for ages had been hoping for His coming;'Gen- 
tiles, who heard of Him for the first time when 
the gospel was preached to them—are alike 
comprehended ; and St. Paul prays ‘that the 
Christians at Ephesus may receive the illumination 
of the Holy Ghost, that they may know the 
future glory’ of the kingdom’ into which” they 
have been received.:'This: glory he» associates 
with the “exceeding greatness”? of the! Divine 
power, which raised’ Christ. from the weakness 
and shame and humiliation of death to the throne 
of God, and which is already working in all that 
believe, and accomplishing for them a* similar 
glorification.» A great civilising state changes the 
face of every: country it) annexes’; drains: the 
marshes, clears the: forests, works the mines, 
Opens new roads, establishes new forms. of ‘in- 
‘dustry, builds: stately cities ; provinces «which 
were worthless when it conquered them, it covers 
with: fertility and wealth. ‘So, according to St. 
Paul, God, who 'has*made us His’ possession’ and 
inheritance, will make» us worth having. What 
His power wrought in the resurrection’ of Christ, 
and the enthronement of Christ at His own right 
hand, is the illustration and prophecy’of what 
His power will ultimately accomplish in us ; and 
only the Spirit of God can reveal to us what will 
be “‘ the riches of the glory of [God's] inheritance 
in the saints.” 
» But there-was a time when both Christian Jews 
and Christian Gentiles, who’ are now looking 
« Bphi i 18. 
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forward to this great future, and who already 
share the life and sonship of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, were “children of wrath even as others.” * 
The case of the Gentiles seemed, indeed, more 
desperate than that of the Jews. For the Jews 
had been separated from the rest of mankind by 
a symbolic rite, which constituted them, in some 
sense, an elect nation. They had received their 
national polity from God ; their national existence 
rested on Divine promises of immeasurable mean- 
ing, promises which it was difficult to believe had 
been wholly lost, even by the sins which had 
provoked the Divine anger. They were “the 
children of wrath,” and yet they were “nigh” 
unto God ; for through all the shameful crimes of 
their national history God had never recalled the 
promises which He had given to the head and 
founder of their racé; and. even in the worst 
times their inspired prophets and psalmists had 
consoled them in their sufferings, and rebuked 
their sins, by appealing to the future glory of the 
Christ who was to be the heir of the throne of 
David, and in whom the hopes of the descendants 
of Abraham were to be fulfilled. But the Gentiles 
were ‘without Christ.” No sure vision of the 

Divine Deliverer and King had been the solace 
and strength of any Gentile nation ; they were 
aliens” from that “commonwealth” in which the 
kingdom of God on earth had already taken a 
rudimentary form; they were “strangers” to 
those ‘‘covenants of promise ” in which the Jews 

* Eph. ii. 3. 
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found assurance of a Divine interference for their 
_redemption; the great “hope” was not theirs ; 
their golden age was in the past, not in the future : 
and while they had vague traditions of days when 
heaven was near to earth and the gods dwelt with 
men, they were not anticipating a time when the 
old glory would return ; and they were ‘“ without 
God” in the world. 

How had they been recovered from this utter _ 
desolation? “Children of wrath,” and excluded 
even from that earthly polity which was the 
transient shadow of the Divine kingdom—how 
had they been restored to God? The Apostle 
replies that, by assuming that nature which is 
common to Jew and Gentile, and by bringing to 
an end the temporary and separate privileges of 
the Jewish people, Christ slew the “enmity ” by 
which Jew and Gentile were divided ; they stood 
apart no longer; and He reconciled both unto 
God “in one body by the cross.” 2 But was not 
this a moral redemption? Was it not accom- 
plished by changing the spirit and character of 
men; by revealing to the Gentiles the true and 
living God, whom they had forsaken to worship 
idols ; and by revealing to the Jews a wealth of 
Divine love which broke their hearts with peni- 
tence for sin, and constrained them to confess that 
the law which “came by Moses” was infinitely 
Surpassed by the ‘‘ grace and truth” which came 
by Jesus Christ ? 
_ Read the development of the Apostle’s thought, 
Bh. Ephiiinaz. 2 Ibid. iii, 16. 
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and you will discover that this is not the form 


under which he presents the Christian redemption. 
The “peace” which Christ brought about between 
Jew and Gentile was the result of the removal of 
the, objective cause of separation, ‘the breaking 


down of ‘the middle wall of partition” between 


them. The “peace” between man and God 
which Christ secured, the reconciliation of Jew 
and, Gentile to God by the cross, was—not the 
removal, of human antagonism to God—but of 
Divine antagonism to man! We were “children 
of wrath,” and Christ came and “ preached the 
glad tidings of peace: to you who were afar off 
and to them that were nigh.” He proclaimed 
peace to those who were in peril of the Divine 
anger, made known the good news that God was 
no longer hostile to them. The image present to 


the Apostle’s mind. is that of an imperial power — 


sending messengers to provinces with which it-had 
been at war—messengers whose first business was 


to make known that the war was over. And this ; 


reconciliation between God and the human race 
had been accomplished “by the blood” and “ by 
the cross” of. the Lord: Jesus Christ. Through 
Him, and as the result: of this reconciliation, both 
Jew and Gentile have access by one Spirit to the 
Father. The restoration of the universe to an 
eternal unity in Christ has begun ; the old division 
between the descendants of Abraham. and ‘the 
heathen world has disappeared ; in their religious 


life, all. Christians of all nations, whatever their 


* tMOdy ebyyyedicaro elohynv. * -Ephi ii, 17, 
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_ temporary and external: distinctions, ‘are already 
one in Christ ; and in Him they are already parts 
of that great temple of which Christ is the corner- 
_ Stone, and in which God will dwell. 

What is remarkable in this epistle is that not 
only before he enters into these large and wide 
disclosures of the: eternal purpose of. God in 

_ relation to the universe, does St. Paul speak of 
our having ‘“‘redemption through the blood of 
Christ, the forgiveness of sins, according to the 
riches of His grace ;”? that not only after he has 
ended. them, and. passed into practical exhorta- 
tions to Christian morality, does he charge the 
‘Ephesian Christians to “walk in love, as Christ 
also loved us, and gave Himself for us;”3 but 
that in the very heart of the lofty and fervent 
‘statement of his conception of the Divine thought 
in relation to the universe, he recognises the 
unique and supreme function of the Death of 
Christ. For him, the cross of Christ is the’ very 
centre of that Divine movement which extends as 
far'as his vision can reach, and to the remotest 
limits of the created universe, including alike the 
obscurest of the sons of men and’ the regal powers 
of the heavenly world. God had resolved to 
“gather together in one’all things in Christ,” and 
for the fulfilment of this vast purpose Christ 
proclaims that God ‘is at peace with those who 
had once been “ children’ of wrath,” and the 
peace is the result of His own Death on the 

cross, i bi 
t Eph. ii. 19, 22. EAS oss hh 3 Ibid.-v. 2. 
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We began the investigation of St. Paul’s teaching 
on the Death of Christ by examining the account 
he gives of his own preaching: the investigation - 
may be closed by an examination of a very remark- 
able passage in which he gives an account of some 
of the motives and forces by which he was 
Sustained in the sufferings and labours of his 
apostleship. It would be easy to construct from 
his epistles a very complete representation of the — 
complex and varied elements of his personal life. 
Blended with his most strenuous argument, with 
his sharpest rebukes, and with all his ethical 
teaching, there are constantly-recurring disclo- 
sures of his inward spiritual history. His epistles 
are veritable ‘‘ confessions.” 

These disclosures cover several successive pages 
of his Second Epistle to the Church at Corinth. 
He speaks of the troubles, perplexities, persecu- 
tions, which came upon him in Christ’s service, 
but describes his great and constant sufferings as 
“this light affliction,” lasting “but for a moment,” 
and as working out for him “a far more exceeding | 
and eternal weight of glory ;”* he acknowledges 
that he earnestly longed for the perfect blessed- 
ness of the life to come; and that, instead of 
fearing death, he was willing, and more -than 
willing, to die, that he might be at home with 
Christ.2 And yet when he anticipated the second 
advent of the Lord, which will perfect the glory 
of the Church, he was conscious of a certain awe 
and tear. He so laboured in his apostolic ministry 
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that at last he might be accepted of Christ. For 
he says, ‘‘ We must all”’—we whose sins God. has 
forgiven for Christ’s sake, as well.as the rest of 
mankind—we apostles, who have preached the 
unsearchable riches of God’s grace, as well as 
those who have listened to our preaching and 
rejected it—‘‘we must all be. made manifest 
before the judgment-seat of Christ, that every 
one may receive the things done in his body 
according to that he hath done, whether: it, be 
good or bad.’ * That he would have to give an 
account of the manner in which he had. dis- 
charged his trust, that he would receive reward 
_ or suffer loss according to the measure of his zeal, 
industry, and courage, was a motive, to fidelity. 
_ But it was not only of the judgment-seat of Christ 
_ that he thought. 

“The love of Christ constraineth us.’)?.. The 
_ word he uses (ovvéye) is singularly expressive, 
Christ’s love left him. no choice as to what. he 
should live for, brought him under the control of 
' anirresistible yet most gracious necessity, hedged 
him in on the right hand and on the left, controlled 
him with a constancy like that with which the 
great forces of the universe rule the planets and 
determine the orbit in which every one of them 
must move. And it is impossible to read his 
epistles without discovering that Christ’s love had 
been so revealed to him that it had, taken posses- 
sion of his thought and of every active energy of 
his nature, and stirred the: profoundest depths of 

eZ COraNesFOu s yf 2 Abid. Va 14. 
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his emotion. Sometimes in a long passage the 
name of Christ occurs in almost every alternate 
line ; sometimes he breaks away from an argument 
at the bare mention of Christ’s name, unable to 
govern the vehement impulse to dwell upon 
Christ’s glory and grace; at other times, just 
as a ship is gradually swept out of her direct 
course by a strong and silent current in the 
sea, St. Paul is gradually carried away from the 
point for which he seemed to be making, by 
the habitual drift of all his deepest affections 
towards Christ. : 

And how had the love of Christ been mani- 
fested? In His incarnation? In His parables, 
so bright with hope to those who have been 
guilty of the darkest sin? In His gracious 
promises? In His miracles of kindness? In 
His merciful words to harlots and publicans? 
In the tears He shed when He thought of the 
calamities which were coming on the city of 
Jerusalem? All these St. Paul passes over. “The 
love of Christ constraineth us, for we thus judged 
that if One died for all then all died.” = 

According to St. Paul, therefore, the Death of 
Christ was something more than the ultimate 
proof of the sincerity of His claims and an 
example of invincible fidelity to God; it was 
something more than an appeal to the heart and 
conscience of men. It was a representative death. 
He so ‘(died for all” that the race died in Him. 
His Death was the true crisis in the history of 

* 2 Cor. v. 14, 
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every man. And in His resurrection—for He 
both “died ....and rose again” for us—the 
race entered into a new world. This was the 
Divine idea. Those who live through Christ 
have not merely been brought under the power of 
new motives to live a righteous life, they have 
ascended into a new creation; old an Be have 
vanished away, behold all things have become 
new. New heavens stretch over them; they 
walk on a new earth; they “know .... no 
man after the flesh ;” yea, even if they once 
knew Christ after the flesh, if they were His 
personal friends during His life in the old world, 
if they were among His kindred, those ttansient 
ties are dissolved ; they have chieied into other 
relations with ete determined by the conditions 
of life in that new creation into which both He 
and they have now entered. 

Further, this new creation is “of God,” “who 
reconciled us to Himself by Jesus Christ, and gave 
to us the ministry of reconciliation,” and the sub- 
stance of that ministry was this: ‘God in Christ 
reconciled the world unto Himself.” If we ask in 
what sense He effected this reconciliation, the 
reply is contained in the words which follow— 
“ Not tmputing their trespasses unto them... . . ibs 
If we further ask what relation there is between 
Christ and the non imputation to mankind of those 
trespasses by which God’s righteous condemna- 
tion had been merited, the reply to this further 
question is given in the boldest representation of 

#2 Core VAI5)a7. ? Note O. 
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Christ’s redemptive work to be found in the New 
Testament: God “made Him to be Sin for us 
who knew no sin, that we might be made the 
righteousness of God in Him.’ This was the 
ultimate foundation of the Apostle’s ministry, 
and the ground on which in Christ’s stead, and as 
Christ’s ambassador, he could entreat men to be 
_ reconciled to God. God reconciles us to Himself, 
according to St. Paul, not in the first instance by 
delivering us from sin, but by not imputing our 
sins to us: the reconciliation is primarily, not the 
removal of our hostility to God, but the cessation 
of God’s hostility to us. The ground of this 
reconciliation lies in the fact that God made 
Christ to be Sin for us, and its ultimate result is 
that we are made the righteousness of God in 
Him. 


I ask again, is tne proof complete? St. Paul was 
a great preacher, and whatever wealth and variety 
of spiritual knowledge appeared in his preaching, 
the cross of Christ was the centre of it all, and he 
taught that “Christ died for our sins.” He had to 
maintain an incessant controversy for many years 
with those who were endeavouring to cramp the 
freedom of the new and larger faith by imposing 
on Christian Gentiles the obligations of the Jewish 
law ; and he maintained that the law conld never 
give eternal life, but could only bring a curse upon 
all who were under its authority, but that Christ 
has redeemed us from the curse of the law by 

* 2 Cor, v. 18-21. Note P, 
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being made a curse for us. He was the most 
illustrious of missionaries, and that he was “the 
apostle of the Gentiles” ! was his proudest distine- 
tion next to that of being the servant, the slave, of 
the Lord Jesus Christ; and to the heathen he 
declared that God was at peace with them, 
because Christ had died. He warned men of 
the wrath to come, and told them that they were 
to obtain salvation by “our Lord Jesus Christ, who 
died for us, . . . that we should live together with 
Him.”? The peril to which the world is exposed 
is created by its guilt, and for release from guilt 
he maintained that there is no hope except in 
Him whose Death is at once the revelation of the 
righteousness of God and the Propitiation for the 
sins of men. He saw that it was the Divine 
purpose to gather the whole universe into one 
great spiritual polity, and this purpose he affirmed 
was to be accomplished by Christ, through whose 
Death God in His infinite mercy had made peace 
between Himself and the human race. Already 
those who believed in Christ had been translated 
into a Divine kingdom, a new creation, and this 
great deliverance was effected by Christ, in whose 
Death all died to this present evil world, and in 
whose resurrection all that believe in Him rose to 
a life in God—He being made Sin for us, that 
we might be made the righteousness of God in, 
Him. 

The Death of Christ, as the objective ground of 
_ the Divine forgiveness of human sin, was the 
» Ronn. xi. 13. 2 1 Thess. v. 9, [0. 
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substance of St. Paul’s preaching; it- was the 
central idea of his theology ; it was the spring of 
the mightiest motives by which he was animated 
in his apostolic work. 


LECTURE VII 


GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS CONFIRMATORY OF THE 
PRECEDING ARGUMENT 


IN the preceding Lectures I have endeavoured to 
prove that to the Apostles the Death of our Lord 
Jesus Christ was the objective ground of the 
remission of sins; that this conception of His 
Death is contained in the teaching of our Lord 
Jesus Christ Himself; and that the mysterious 
sufferings of His last hours, and the dread with 
which He anticipated them, are inexplicable un- 
less we believe that ‘‘ He bare our sins in His 
own body on the cross,” and died as a Sacrifice 
and ‘‘ Propitiation for the sins of the world.” 
Assuming that the argument is conclusive, we 
who confess that the Lord Jesus Christ is God 
manifest in the flesh, and who receive the Apostles 
as trustworthy representatives of His teaching, 
must accept the fact that by His Death He atoned 
for the sins of men, although we may be unable 
to construct a theory of the Atonement. There 


are, however, some general considerations by 
; 327 
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which, perhaps, the impression of the argument 
may be strengthened. 


There are very many persons who believe that — 
the idea of an objective Atonement was invented 
in order to satisfy the exigencies of rigid- theories 
concerning the Divine justice. In these days the 
great theologians of the Church have an evil 
name. It is imagined that in’ their speculations 
on the character of God, and on His relations to 
mankind, they forgot that He has revealed Himself 
as our Father, and that Love is: the life and 
glory of all His moral perfections. Theology— 
this seems to be a common opinion—was merci- 
less in its judgment of human nature, exaggerated 
the evil of sin, and» refuséd to recognise its 
palliations. It ascribed to God its own gloomy: 
and uncompassionate spirit, and) conceived of 
Him as filled with fierce anger against the human 
race. Then it became necessary to discover some 
means of allaying His wrath, and therefore the 
Death of Christ was represented as the ground on 
which the sins of the world are forgiven. Or, 
the formalities and harsh severities of human 
law were attributed to the Divine government 
of the universe, and the transfer of the sins of the 
world to: Christ was a clumsy invention, in order 
to make it appear that the penalties of the law 
are inflicted, although the sins. of. the guilty are 
remitted. Arguments in support of the idea of an 
objective Atonement, drawn» from. the teaching 
of Christ and of His Apostles, are regarded as mere 
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‘special pleading, intended to sustain a dogma 
which has been constructed to satisfy the artificial 
necessities of cumbrous and unspiritual theolo- 
gical systems. 

All this is precisely the reverse of the truth. 

Theologians did not invent the Idea of an 
objective Atonement in order to complete the 
symmetry of their theological theories. They 
have invented theory after theory, in order to find 
a place for the Idea. That the Death of Christ 
is the ground on which sin is remitted has been 
one of their chief difficulties. To explain it, they 
have been driven to the most monstrous and 
incredible speculations. Had they been able to 
deny it, their work would have been infinitely 
simplified. 
* The Idea is not the creation of dogmatic 
theology, nor does it depend upon dogmatic 
theology for its hold on the heart and faith of 
the Church. 


In the age immediately succeeding that of the 
Apostles, the Christian Church appears to have 
felt no curiosity about the manner in which the 
Death of Christ accomplishes human redemption ; 
or, rather, the forms in which the great truth had 
been represented by the Apostles themselves were 
still sufficiently fresh and unworn to satisfy the 
practical necessities. of the Christian life. 

_ Converts: from heathenism ‘as well as converts 
from Judaism were familiar with the ceremonial 
of sacrifice, and it was sufficient for them to know 
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that the Death of Christ was a sacrifice for their 
sins.. Slaves were constantly bought and sold 
and ransomed ; and when they were told that 
Christ gave His life a ransom for them, they had _ 
a very vivid apprehension of the greatness of the 
deliverance they owed to Him. The Fact that 
Christ died for us, and died for our sins, was an 
article of faith, but they had no Theory about it. 

Clement exhorts the Corinthians to “reverence 
the Lord Jesus Christ, whose blood was given for 
us ;”? he reminds them that— 


“On account of the love He bore us, Jesus Christ our 
Lord gave His blood for us by the will of God: His flesh 
for our flesh, and His soul for our souls.’”’2 


Rahab, who for some inexplicable reason is 
selected, both by the writer of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews and by St. James, as an illustrious 
example of faith, reappears, and the scarlet cord ~ 
which she was to hang in her window is made 
the symbol and prophecy of our deliverance from 
destruction by the blood of Christ :-— 


“Thus they made it manifest that redemption should flow 
through the blood of the Lord, to all them that believe and 
hope in God,” 3 


That Rahab’s scarlet cord should have been used 

as a type of the blood of Christ, is a very striking 

proof of the powerful hold which the idea of 

redemption through Christ’s Death must have 

had upon the mind of Clement ; if indeed this 

fanciful and even grotesque allusion originated 
* 1 Epistle, c. xxi. ® Ibid. c. xlix, 3 Ibid. c. xii. 
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with him, and was not one of the “commonplaces” 
of Christian thought in his time. 

Polycarp greatly rejoiced that the faith of the 
Philippians was still strong, and was bringing 
forth fruit to “our Lord Jesus Christ, who for our 
sins suffered even unto death.”* He reminds 
them that their “hope” and “the earnest of 

[their] righteousness” is ‘‘ Jesus Christ,— 

“Who bore our sins in His own body on the tree, who 


did not sin, neither was guile found in His mouth, but 
endured all things for us, that we might live in Him.’ ? 


He charges them also to imitate the fidelity and 
patience of Ignatius, and Zosimus, and Rufus, 
and of others among themselves who had been 
martyred for the faith ; and of St. Paul, and of 
the rest of the Apostles, for they ‘‘have not run 
in vain ;”’ and they 

~ “Are [now] in their due place in the presence of the Lord, 
with whom also they suffered. For they loved not this 


present world, but Him who died for us, and for our sakes 
was raised again by God from the dead.” 3 


In the epistle ascribed to Barnabas, but which 
could hardly have been written by him, there is 
language of the same kind. Once, indeed, he 
advances’a step in the sveculative direction, for 
he says :— 

“Tf therefore the Son of God, who is Lord [of all things], 
and who will judge the living and the dead, suffered, that 


His stroke might give us life, let us believe that the Son 
of God could not have suffered except for our sakes.” 4 





Epistle to Philippians, c. i. ? Thid., c. viii. | 
3 Ibid. c. ix. 4 Epistle of Barnabas, c. vii. 
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What life and force remained in the apostolic 
conception of the Death. of Christ, after the 
Apostles had passed away but before the age of 
speculation began, may be seen in the noble 
passage. often. quoted ‘from. the Epistle to 
Diognetus :— 


“When our wickedness had reached its height, and it had 
been clearly shown that its reward, punishment and death 
was impending over us; and when the time had come, 
which God had before appointed for manifesting His own 
Kindness and love—how the one love of God, through 
exceeding regard for men, did not regard us with hatred, 
nor thrust us away, nor remember our iniquity against us, 
but showed great long-suffering, and bore with us—He 
himself took on Him: the burden of Our iniquities, He gave 
His own Son as a ransom for. us, the Holy One for trans- 
gressors, the Blameless One for the wicked, the Righteous 
One for the unrighteous, the I Neorruptible One for. the 
Corruptible, the Immortal One for them that are mortal. 
For what other thing was capable of covering our sins than 
His righteousness ? By what other One was it possible that 
we, the wicked and the ungodly, could be justified, than by 
the only Son of God? O sweet exchange! O unsearchable 
operation! O benefits surpassing all expectation ! that the 
wickedness. of many should be hid in a single Righteous 
One, and that the righteousness of One should justify many 
transgressors.” 


But it was impossible for the simplicity of the 
apostolic tradition to continue unaffected much 
longer by the rising intellectual activity of the 
Church. At the close of the second century, and 
the beginning of the third, the attempt was made 
by Irenzeus in the West, and by Origen in the 


_ 7 Epistle to Diognetus, chap. ix. The translation of this’ 
passage, and of the preceding passages from the Apostolic 
Fathers, is that given in vol. i. of the Ante-Nicene Library, 
published by Messrs, Clark, of Edinburgh, and edited by 
Dr. ALEXANDER ROBERTS and Dr. JAMES Donarpgon. 
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East, to give some reply to the questions which 
were necessarily raised by the language in which 
the Church had been taught to speak of the 
Death of Christ, and by the faith which that 
language expressed. It is no part of my intention 
to sketch, even in outline, the wayward and per- 
plexed movements of speculative thought which 
then began, and which, at the end of sixteen 
hundred years, have not yet arrived at any 
satisfactory conclusion. What I am anxious to 
illustrate is the fact which is often forgotten, but 
which is equally certain and obvious, that the 
Church did not come to believe in the objective 
value of the Death of Christ because the doctrine 
had been developed in theological systems, but 
that theological systems were constructed in order 
to explain and justify the doctrine which the 
Church already believed. 


The theologians soon discovered that the task 
which they had undertaken was one of extra- 
ordinary difficulty, and that some of the explana- 
tions which first occurred to them involved 
conclusions which it was impossible to accept. 
Gregory Nazianzen, who was born a few years 
after the victory of orthodoxy at the Council of 
‘Niczea, and who died towards the close of the 
fourth century, states, in a wellknown passage 
with considerable force and vivacity, the per- 
plexities into which the mind of the Church had 
been plunged, and proposes his own. solution 
of them, 
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“To whom,” he asks, “and on what account, was the 
blood which was shed on our behalf poured out, that 
precious and illustrious blood of Him who was God, and 
both High Priest and Sacrifice? We were held fast by 
the devil since we were sold as slaves under sin, and had 
purchased pleasure by vice. If, now, the price of redemption 
is given only to him who has possession of the captives, 
then I ask, To whom was this ransom given, and on what 
ground ? To the evil one? Oh, what a monstrous outrage ! 
Then the robber received not merely a ransom from God, 
but received God Himself as the price of our redemption ! 
Magnificent wages for his tyranny, on the payment of 
which justice required him to spare us! If, however, the 
ransom was paid to the Father, how, in the first place, can 
this be ? for it was not God who had possession of us. And, 
in the second place, for what reason should the blood of His 
only begotten Son give any satisfaction to the Father, who 
did not even accept Isaac when his father [Abraham] offered 
him, but changed the sacrifice of a rational being into that 
of a ram? Is it not clear that the Father received the 
Sacrifice, not because He Himself demanded or needed 
it, but for the sake of the Divine government of the universe 
(dt otkovopiay), and because man must be sanctified through 
the incarnation of the Son of God.” * 


John of Damascus, in the eighth century, ex- 
pressed himself with equal vehemence against 
the theory that the “ransom” for the deliverance 
of the human race had been paid to the devil. 


“He who assumed death for us, died and offered Himself 
to the Father ; for we had committed wrong towards Him, 
and it was necessary for Him to receive our ransom, and 
we thus be delivered from condemnation. For God forbid 
that the blood of the Lord should be offered to the tyrant.” 2 


But notwithstanding protests of this kind, it is 
clear that this extraordinary hypothesis exerted a 
powerful influence over the thought of the Church 


* GREGORIUS NazIAN. : Opera, Cologne, 1680. Vol. i. 
PP. O9T, 692. 
* SHEDD'S History of Christian Doctrine, vol. ii. 252. 
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down to the eleventh century, and even later. 
In the East, Gregory of Nyssa, early in the fourth 
century, had stated the theory in a form which 
implies that we were saved by a Divine fraud. 
He argued that through sin the human race had 
come under the dominion of the devil ; that Jesus 
offered Himself to the devil as a ransom for us; 
that the devil, although ignorant of the real great- 
ness of Christ, cared more for Him than for all 
mankind besides, and accepted the offer. The 
human race was therefore released, but the devil 
discovered that he had been outwitted, for he 
could not retain Christ in his power. Gregory 
maintains that this was a perfectly fair proceeding 
on God’s part; for since the devil had deceived 
men for the purpose of seducing them, God had 
a right to deceive the devil for the purpose of 
redeeming them.t. In the Western Church, a 
century later, Augustine states the theory in a less 
dramatic and less offensive way. 


“What then,” he asks, “is the righteousness by which the 
devil was conquered ? What, except the righteousness of 
Jesus Christ? And how was he conquered? Because 

when he found in Him nothing worthy of death, yet he 
slew Him. And certainly it is just that we whom he held 
as debtors should be dismissed free by believing in Him, 
whom He slew without any debt. In this way it is that we 
are said to be justified in the blood of Christ.” ? 


_A very curious piece of logic! Had the devil 
never done a wrong thing before, never committed 
* GREGORIUS Nyss.: Opera. Paris, 1615. Vol. i. 516. 


-? On the Trinity, p. 330. Works of Augustine. Edited 
by Marcus Dops. Edinburgh: Messrs. Clark. Vol. vii. 
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any other great act of injustice, on the ground of 
which we might have been released from his 
power, if his crime in killing Christ was really the 
moral reason for our redemption ? 

It is clear that when this theory of the Atone- 
ment prevailed, it was not because the Church’ 
felt that the justice of God required Christ to die 
that the Church believed that the Death of Christ 
delivered us from the penal consequences of sin. 
Perhaps, indeed, there was some obscure idea of 
justice underlying. even this strange conception 
of a transaction with the devil; but the broad 
fact is that the Church believed that the Death 
of Christ was somehow the reason why we are 
delivered from hell, and, for want of a better 
explanation, supposed that He gave His life to 
the Evil One as a ransom for us. 

That the theory was still powerful even in the — 
twelfth century, appears from one of St. Bernard’s 
vehement attacks on Abelard. Abelard is repre- 
sented as saying that all the teachers of the 
Church since the Apostles agreed (omnes doctores 
nostri post apostolos conveniunt) in the opinion 
that the Death of Christ had redeemed us from — 
the power of the devils St. Bernard does not 


* M. Remusat (Abelard, vol. ii. p. 435) says that he has 
discovered no passage in Abelard’s. writings in which he — 
makes so sweeping an assertion as this ; but that there are, 
on the other hand, passages in which he refers to the theory 
of our being redeemed from the power of the devil as an 
opinion of not much importance. He thinks it possible that 
St. Bernard had found the statement in a part of the 
introduction to Abelard’s ‘‘ Book of Sentences,” which’ has 
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condemn Abelard’s statement as untrue, but he 
is confounded by the presumption which per- 
mitted him to say: ‘All the doctors of the 
Church are of this judgment—I think differently.” 
“Which,” he demands, “is the more intoler, 
able, the blasphemy or the arrogance of these 
words?, Which more damnable, the audacity or. 
the impiety?” St. Bernard himself, with great 
rhetorical fire, maintains the traditional view. 
“The Lord said, ‘I will save thee and deliver thee ; fear 
not.’ Thou askest, ‘From what power?’ Thou are not 
willing that the devil should have or should have had power 
over man—nor J, I confess ; but neither thy will nor mine 
can hinder it. If thou wilt not confess nor say it, those who 
have been redeemed by the Lord, those whom He has 
redeemed from the hand of the enemy, know it and say it. 
Thou wouldst not deny it, if thou wert not still in the enemy’s 


hand ; thou canst not render thanks with the redeemed, — 
thou who art not redeemed.” ! 


St. Bernard afterwards states the theory a little 
more calmly. It amounts to this :—The devil had 
a certain authority over man, not acquired law- 
fully, but criminally usurped, and yet justly 
permitted. Man, was, therefore, justly held in 
captivity—the justice being neither in man nor 
the devil, but.in God. The devil, though he had 
no claim on Christ, laid his hand upon Him, and 
so we, who were justly in the devil’s hands, are 
liberated.? 
been lost. It is not, however, Abelard’s alleged statement 
which is so important, as the manner in which St. Bernard 
deals with it. 


* S. BERNARD: De Erroribus Abaclardi, cap. v. Opera. 
Lugduni, Parissiis, 1845. Vol. ii. p. 57. 
2 Ibid. 
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This rude and coarse hypothesis maintained its 
place in the Church for nearly a thousand years. 
Early in the third century it had been sanctioned 
by the great authority of Origen; in the twelfth 
century, when St. Bernard wrote, it must still 
have been the popular theory. Is the hypothesis 
intolerable, monstrous, and profane? Granted. 
But the more intolerable, the more monstrous, the 
more profane it is, the more conclusively it proves 
the depth and strength of the faith of the Church 
in the reality of the objective element in the 
Atonement. In the earliest ages Christian men 
were quite sure that Christ died to deliver them 
from some great objective evil, and that deliverance 
from this evil was the immediate effect of His 
Death. They were willing to accept even this 
preposterous explanation of the manner in which 
His Death delivered us, if no better could be found. 
But nothing can be more certain than that the 
idea of an objective Atonement was not invented to 
satisfy such a theory as this: the theory was a 
most irreligious method of illustrating the idea. 

It also deserves notice that the idea was so 
plainly and incontestably a fundamental part of 
the Christian faith, that those who rejected the 
theory of a transaction with’ the devil did’ not 
exclude from their conception of the Death’ of 
Christ the objective aspect which that theory was 
intended to represent. Gregory Nazianzen, as 
we have seen, suggested his own solution of the 
mystery. Athanasius speaks of Christ as paying 
the debt in our stead which we have incurred by 


—_ 
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sin.* And throughout the whole period during 
which the theory that the Death of Christ 
ransomed us from the power of the devil retained 
its ascendency, a far nobler conception of the 
nature and effect of His sufferings was continually 
appearing in the devotional and practical writings 
of the Church.? . 

Towards the end of the eleventh century the 
appearance of Anselm’s Cur Deus Hoo indicated, 
if it did not create, a complete change in the 
movement of theological speculation. The theory 
is developed in a discussion between Anselm 
himself. and one who professes to hold so firmly 
the faith of our redemption, that even if he were 
unable to comprehend by any reasoning what he 
believes, his faith would not be torn from him. 
He wishes to learn, however, what necessity or 
reason there was that God, since He is omnipotent, 
should have taken upon Him the lowliness and in- 
firmity of human nature in order to its restoration.3 


t See passages in SHEDD, vol. ii. p.243. Athanasius, how- 
ever, had a far larger and deeper conception of the nature of 
Christ's redemptive work than this metaphor would suggest. 
Some of the profoundest hints of the true direction in which 
to look for a theory of the Atonement occur in his Four 
Discourses against the Arians, especially in chapter xxi. He 
has been most inadequately represented by the few writers 
on the history of dogma with whose works I happen to be 
acquainted ; and the common impression of him in England 
among those who are not adherents of the ‘‘ Catholic” party 
—Roman or Anglican—is extremely unjust. It is unfortu- 


- nate for him that his name should have been given to the 


“ Athanasian ” Creed. : 
2 See, for instance, the closing paragraphs of the Tenth 


- Book of AUGUSTINE’S Confessions. 


3 Cur Deus Homo, cap. ii. 
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Anselm showed considerable controversial art 
in throwing his treatise into the conversational 
form. It relieved him from. the necessity. of 
urging, in his own name, the objections which 
appeared to him to be fatal to the traditional 
theory that Christ died to redeem us from the 
power of Satan. These objections, naturally 
enough, are alleged by Boso, who plays the 
part of the inquirer. Boso tells Anselm why it 
is that ‘the reason. we are accustomed to 
give” for the Incarnation and Death of Christ 
failed to satisfy him, He says that both man 
and the devil belonged to God; the devil had 
persuaded man to forsake their common Master 
and go over to him; the devil, as a traitor, 
had received the runaway; as a thief, the 
devil had received his fellow-thief, together 
with what he had stolen from his Lord. Instead 
of being under any kind of obligation to give 
Satan a ransom as the price of man’s deliver- 
ance, God had nothing to do but to punish 
Satan for getting man into his power, “for 
each,.ofthem was a thief, since the one at the 
‘other’s persuasion had stolen himself from the 
Lord.” 


“Tf,” he says, “God, the Judge of all, were to take man, 
who is, as we see, His own possession, out of the power of 
one who so unjustly takes possession of him, whether for the 
purpose of punishing him in some other way than by the 
instrumentality of the devil, or for the purpose of sparing 
him, what injustice would there be in this ? since although 
it be just for man to be tormented by the devil, yet the devil 
would be unjust in tormenting him ? Man, indeed, deserved. 
to be pnnished, and by none more fitly than by him at whose 
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persuasion he had consented to sin. But the devil never 
merited any right to punish him." 


Boso pursues the argument through two 
chapters, without any remonstrance from 
Anselm. His objections are left unanswered, 
and it is clear that Anselm thought them 
unanswerable. 

The foundation of Anselm’s own theory of the 
Atonement lies in his conception of the nature of 
sin. He argues that :— 


“Sin is nothing else than not to render to God His due... . 
The entire will of a rational creature ought to be subject to 
the will of God. . . . He who does not render to God this 
honour which is due to Him, robs God of what is His own, 
and dishonours God; and this is what it is to sin... . 
Every. one who sins [is] bound to pay back the honour of 
which he has robbed God ; and this is the satisfaction which 
every sinner is bound to pay to God.” 2 


Further :— 


“Nothing is less tolerable in the order of things than that 
a creature should rob his Creator of the honour due to Him 
and not repay Him that of which he robs Him. . . . If noth- 
ing be more great or good than God, nothing can be more 
just than that which preserves His honour in the disposing 
of events, even the Supreme Justice, which is nothing else 
than God Himself.”3 ‘That God should lose His own 
honour is impossible ; for either the sinner of his own will 
pays what he owes, or God takes it from him against his 
will. For either man of his own free will exhibits that 
subjection to God which is due from him, whether by not 
sinning, or by making amends for his sin, or else God 


Cur Deus Homo, cap. vii. The translation is by “A 
Clergyman,” and was published by Messrs. Parker in 1858. 
2 [bids ic, xi; 3 Ibid, c, xiii, 
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subjects him to Himself by tormenting him against his will, 
and by this means shows Himself to be His Lord, which the 
same refuses of his own will to acknowledge.” * 


Anselm shows afterwards that, from the nature 
of the case, it was not in man’s power to make 
amends for his sin. If, he argues, it were necessary 
either that the whole world, and whatever is not 
God, should perish and be reduced to nothing, or 
that a creature should do the very smallest action 
contrary to the Divine will, the creature would 
have no right to sin, even for the preservation of 
the whole creation. The satisfaction, therefore, 
which is necessary for the slightest sin, must 
outweigh in value the whole universe. 

No one, however, ought to make satisfaction for 
the sin of man except man ; and no one can make 
this satisfaction except God Himself.2 He who 
makes satisfaction for human sin must therefore 
be God-man. 

The conditions under which Christ, the Son of 
God and the Son of man, by whom Anselm has 
thus argued that the work of Atonement must 
be accomplished, can make the necessary 
satisfaction for the sins of. the race, are thus 
defined :— 


‘‘ Reason has taught us that it is necessary for Him to have 
something greater than all things short of God, which He 
may willingly and not of debt give to God. . .. But this 
cannot be found either beneath Him or outside Him... . 
It must be found, then, in Himself. . . . He is to give, there- 





* Cur Deus Homo, c. xiv, ? Ibid. lib. ii. c. 6, 
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fore, either Himself or something out of Himself.t. But He 
Himself and all that He has belongs to God. This gift then 
must be understood thus: that He shall in some way 
devote to the honour of God, either Himself, or- something 
coming from Himself, in a way in which He is not in debt 
bound to do. : ... If we were to say that He shall give Him- 
self to obey God, so as, by perseveringly keeping His right. 
eousness, to submit Himself to His will, to give this would 
not be to give what God did not require from Him as a 
debt ; for every rational creature owes this to God. . . . He 
must, therefore, give Himself or something out of Himself to 
God in some other way... . But to give His life, or to lay 
down His life, or to deliver Himself to death for the honour 
of God is what—as a debt—God would not require of Him ; 
for since there will be no sin in Him, He will be under no 
obligation of dying, as we said before.” 


Anselm then explains why the Mediator should 
render honour to God by dying, and the reason he 
gives is consistent with his whole theory, and 
wholly different from that which rests the neces- 
sity of the Atonement on the necessity of recognis- 
ing and maintaining the justice of the penalty 
which is due to sin. He asks :— 


“Tf man sinned by pleasure, is it not consistent that he 
should make satisfaction by pain? And if he were so over- 
come by the devil as to dishonour God by sinning with such 
ease as that he could not have been more easily overcome, is 
it not just that man, in making satisfaction to God for sin, 
should overcome the devil with such difficulty as that greater 
there could not be? Is it not meet that whereas he so stole 
himself from God by sinning, that he could not have stolen 





t “Ratio quoque nos docuit, quia oportet eum majus 
aliquid habere quam quidquid sub Deo est quod sponte det 
et non ex debito Deo. ... Hoc autem nec sub illo nec 
extra illum inveniri potest. ... In ipso igitur inveniendum 
est... . Aut igitur seipsum aut aliquid de se dabit,”—Cur 
Deus Homy, Schlawitz, Berlin, 1857, pp. 65, 66, 
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himself more completely than he did, in making satisfaction 
he should so give himself to God as that he could not possibly 
give himself more completely ?” 


Boso acknowledges that nothing can be more 
reasonable. Anselm continues :— 


“Now, then, man can suffer nothing more painful or with 
greater difficulty for the honour of God, willingly and not of 
debt, than death ; and in no Way can more completely give 
himself to God than when he delivers himself to death for 
His honour.t. But when Christ bore with calm patience the 
injuries and insults and the death of the cross, with the 
thieves, brought on Him on account of His righteousness 
which he obediently kept, He gave an example to men that 
they should swerve from the righteousness which they owe 
to God for no inconveniences which they may experience 
» .+ + No man besides Him ever gave to God by dying what 
he would not at some time be compelled to lose, or ever paid 
what he did not owe. But He of His own accord offered 
to the Father what He would not have been compelled to 
lose, and He paid for sinners what He did not owe for 
Himself,” 2 


For this transcendent act of homage to the Father, 
Christ must not go without a recompense. 


“He who recompenses any one, either gives what that 
one has not got, or forgives what may be required of him, 
Now before that the Son did so great an action, all things 
which the Father had were His ; neither did He ever owe 
what might be forgiven Him,’ 3 


To recompense Christ was therefore impossible, 
But if the Son wished to give what is due to Him 
to another the Father could not justly prevent 
Him. 
* Cur Deus Homo, lib. ii. c. xi. 
* Ibid, c. xviii, 3 Ibid, ¢, xix, 


4 
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“It is both lawful for the Son to give what is His own, 
and the Father cannot pay what He owes Him except to 
some one else. On whom,” then asks Anselm, concluding 
the argument, ‘should He more consistently bestow the 
fruit and recompense of His own death than on those for 
the sake of saving whom... He became Man, and to 
whom (as we have said) by dying He set an example of 
dying for righteousness’ sake; for in vain will they be 
followers of Him if they are not partakers of His merits ? 
Or whom may He more justly make inheritors of what is 
due to Him (of which He is not in want Himself), and of 
the superabundance of His fulness, than His own. . 
brethren, whom He sees encumbered with so many and 
such heavy debts, pining away with want in the depth of 
misery ; so that what they owe for their sins may be forgiven 
them, and that of which (by reason of their sins) they stand 
in need may be given them.’ * 


This long account of Anselm’s theory in Anselm’s 
own words was necessary in order to give a 
sufficiently clear and strong impression of the idea 
on which the theory rests. His mind was filled 
with the august greatness of God... ‘Sin is noth- ' 
ing else than not to render to God His due.” It 
is an affront to His Infinite Majesty. It is not 
regarded as a crime—a revolt against those moral 
laws which God is morally bound to maintain—it 
is of the nature of a personal offence against 
Himself... The Atonement is therefore an act of 
homage to God in which His supremacy is recog- 
nised—an act of homage having such transcendent 
value that it outweighs the sins of mankind, and 
creates an adequate reason for remitting them. 

The great schoolmen who followed him did not 
simply accept and vindicate the theory of Anselm : 
they modified it, developed it, and even introduced 


* Cur Deus Homo, lib, ii, c. xix, 
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into it some foreign elements. Abelard, indeed, 
went very far towards the absolute exclusion of all 
objective significance from the work of Christ, and 
maintained that by His blood 


“We are justified and reconciled to God, because by the 
singular grace which God has manifested to us in giving us 
His Son, who assumed our nature, and, having become man, 
persevered even unto death in instructing us by His teaching 
and example, God has more closely attached us to Himself 
by the bonds of love, and because true charity, fired by such 
a gift of God’s grace, cannot shrink from any suffering for 
His sake.”’ * ae 


Abelard, however, exerted only a transient and 
disturbing influence on the development of the 
theory of the Atonement in the Middle Ages, and 
he did nothing to affect the fundamental principle 
on which all Anselm’s speculations are built. 
Throughout’ the period of Scholasticism, the 
Atonement continued to be regarded as a satisfac- 
tion offered to God for the personal wrong 
committed against Him by our sin. 

In Anselm and in some of his successors the 
theory was redeemed from its offensive character 
by the practical identification of the eternal law 
of righteousness with the Divine will. With God, 
according to Anselm, “there is no freedom but to 
do what is expedient or what is fitting... . In 


that it is said that what He wills is just, and what 


He wills not is not just, this is not to be under- 
stood as though if God were to will anything 


* ABAELARD: Comment. super Epistol. ad Rom. Opera. 
Edit. J. P. Migne. Paris, 1855. Page 836. Abelard, how- 


ever, recognised the objective value of Christ’s intercession, _ 
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inconsistent [si Deus vult quodlibet inconveniens], 
it would be just because He willed it. For if God 
were to will to lie, it does not follow that it is just 
to lie, but rather that he who so wills is not God.’ 
But the prevalent tendency to conceive of God 
as the supreme Personality, on whose will all 
things depend, carried some later writers to most 
pernicious conclusions. Duns Scotus, in harmony 
with the fundamental position of his philosophy, 
‘that the will is superior to the reason, both in God 
-and man, makes the moral law the expression of 
God's arbitrary will.2 All existing moral distinc- 
tions are purely contingent: they might, if God 
‘so pleased, be absolutely reversed.3 This concep- 
tion of God’s relation to the moral law necessarily 
‘involved the degradation of the idea of the 
Atonement. 
With the intenser religious earnestness, and 
especially the deeper sense of sin which originated 
the Reformation of the sixteenth century, came a 
third great movement in theological speculation 
on the real nature and purpose of the Death of 
Christ. Ritschl, to whom ‘the scientifically 
rounded doctrine of Duns Scotus” appears a truer 


* Cur Deus Homo, lib. i. cap. 12. 
2 See UEBERWEG’S History of Philosophy, Translated by 
Morris. Hodder & Stoughton. Vol. i. pp. 452-457. 
3 Ideo, potest aliam legem statuere rectam, que si statu- 
-eretur a Deo,recta esset quia nulla lex est recta nisi quatenus 
a Dei voluntate acceptatur.” Quoted in Jutius MULLER, On 
the Christian Doctrine of Sin (Clark’s Translation). Vol. i. 
p.97. Miiller adds that ‘‘ Scotus recognises an unconditional 
necessity in the fundamental law of love towards God, and 
in all which this logically includes. Divine arbitrariness 
refers only to the sphere of finite beings and their relations,” 
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expression of the attitude assumed by Catholic 
Christendom in the Middle Ages towards this 
problem than the doctrine of Thomas Aquinas,? 
has defined very sharply the distinction between 
the doctrine of the schoolmen and the doctrine of 
the reformers. He says that “the satisfaction of 
Christ was regarded by the schoolmen as a 
necessity arising from the arbitrary will of a 
mighty possessor of private rights, while the 
reformers sought its explanation in the public law 
of the law-ordered community in which God and 
man are constituent parts: in the one case it is 
regarded as the arbitrary compensation for a 
personal injury, and in the other as the necessary 
punishment of a violation of law.” ? It is doubtful, 
I think, whether the perfect historical truth of this 
sharp contrast can be maintained. To Anselm, at 
least, God was something more than “a mighty 
possessor of private rights ;” nor did Anselm 
believe that the Atonement was “a compensation 
for personal injury” exacted by God’s “ arbitrary 
will.” Anselm himself would have contended 
that the only principle and guarantee of the moral 
order of the universe are found in that personal 
supremacy of God which sin refuses to acknow- 
ledge, and to which the Death of Christ has 
rendered awful homage. But Ritschl appears to 
have described with singular accuracy the real 


? A Critical History of the Christian Doctrine of Fustification — 
and Reconciliation. By ALBERT RITSCHL. ‘Translated by 
J. S. Black. Edinburgh : Edmonston & Douglas, 1872. P. 60, 

t Ibid, 
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spirit and tendency of the medizeval speculations 

on this great mystery. His account of the theories 
of the reformers is equally felicitous. At first, 
indeed, they were not distinctly conscious that 
their conception of the Atonement differed from 
that which had been generally accepted by the 
Church, and even some modern writers on the 
history of doctrine have represented the Protestant 
doctrine as being substantially identical with that 
of Anselm. The reformers. were immediately 
occupied with the question of the conditions on 
which the benefits of Christ’s Death become ours, 
rather than with the question of the real nature 
‘and grounds of the Atonement which Christ’s 
Death had effected. But the one question was 
soon seen to involve the other, and Protestant 
theologians gradually came to use language about 
the Death of Christ and its relations to the 
forgiveness of sins, which, if it was not perfectly 
new, had rarely been heard before, and had never 
been uttered with the same energy and vehemence. 
The rudiments of their theory may be found in 
earlier writers, and there had been a special 
preparation for it, both in the deeper moral life 
which began to appear in some parts of Chris- 
tendom in the fifteenth century, and the fresh 
theological thought which that life awakened. 


? Wycliffe taught that ‘it is a light word to say that God 
‘might of His power forgive this ‘sin [Adam’s] without the 
aseeth [satisfaction] which was made for it, for God might 
do so if He would; but His justice would not suffer tt, but 
requires that each trespass be punished, either on earth or in 
hell. And God may not accept a person to forgive his sin 
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But it is scarcely possible to imagine anything 
more startling, even to those who had retained the 
principles of the Cur Dews Homo in their integrity, 
than such a passage as that which occurs in 
Luther’s commentary on Gal. iii. 13: Christ hath 
redeemed us from the curse of the law, being made a 
curse for us. 


“The doctrine of the gospel (which of all others is most 
sweet and full of singular consolation) speaketh nothing of 
our works or of the works of the law, but of*the inestimable 
mercy and love of God towards most wretched and miserable 
sinners : to wit, that our most merciful Father, seeing us to 
be oppressed and overwhelmed by the curse of the law, and 
so to be holden unto the same, that we could never be 
delivered from it by our own power, sent His only Son into 
the world, and laid upon Him the sins of all men, saying, 
‘Be Thou Peter, that denier ; Paul, that persecutor, blas- 
phemer, and cruel oppressor ; David, that adulterer ; that 
sinner which did eat the apple in Paradise ; that thief which 
hanged upon the cross; and, briefly, be Thou the person 
which hath committed the sins of all men... See, therefore, 
that Thou pay and satisfy for them.’ Here now cometh the 
law, and saith, I find Him a sinner, and that such a one as 
hath taken upon Him the sins of all men, and I see no sins 
else but in Him, therefore let Him die upon the cross ; and 


so he setteth upon Him, and killeth Him. By this means - 


the whole world is purged and cleansed from ail sins, and so 
delivered from death and all evils.” 


No doubt this is popular rhetoric, and popular 


without satisfaction.” | (Tracts and: Treatises of WYCLIFFE 
page 84.) Wessel says, “The Lord Jesus is not only 
Mediator between God and man, but is rather Mediator for 
man between the God of justice and the God of mercy ; for 
it behoves that the whole law of God's justice should be 
fulfilled, without failure of one jot or tittle, and as this has 


been achieved by Jesus,” &c. C(ULLMAN’s Reformers before 


the Reformation, vol. ii. p.450. See also RITSCHL : Critical 
History of the Christian Doctrine of Fustification, &c. Page 
158.) 
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rhetoric of a very intense and fervent kind. But 
Luther’s rhetoric is only Luther's creed set'on fire 
by imagination and passion. To take words like 
these as though they were a literal and scientific 
statement of what Luther believed about the 
Death of Christ, would be to violate the most 
ordinary principles which must govern the in- 
terpretation of language. But he meant what he 
said, and the substance of the passage is this— 
Christ so assumed the penal responsibilities of 
mankind, that all who believe in Him are delivered 
from the penalties of sin. The law has inflicted 
on Him the sufferings which but for His mercy 
would have been inflicted on us. 

The conception of the Atonement which 
suggested this description of it is the precise 
antithesis of the conception in the Cur Deus Homo. 
“Anselm—though not with unvarying consistency— 
represents the voluntary submission of Christ to 
‘death as a transcendent act of righteousness and 
of devotion to the honour of God, and maintains 
that God rewarded Christ by forgiving the sins of 
men. Luther represents the Death of Christ as 
the endurance of the suffering due to the sins of 
our race. On Anselm’s theory, Christ has secured 
‘our salvation ‘because in His Death He clothed 
Himself with the glory of a unique righteousness, 
for which God rewards Him. On Luther’s theory, 
Christ has secured our salvation because in His 
Death He clothed Himself with the sins of the 
human race, so that God inflicted on Him the 
sufferings which the sins of the race had deserved. 
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The theological distance between the two theories 
can hardly be measured. They are alike only in 
this, that they both affirm that the Death of Christ 
is the ground on which our sins are forgiven.? 

The six chapters of Calvin’s Institutes, in which 
he discusses the doctrine of Redemption,? deserve 
very careful consideration. They show the extent 
to which, in the early days of the Reformation, 
the Protestant leaders included in their conception 
of the Atonement very much that has been im- 
perfectly recognised or altogether suppressed in 
the popular theology of Protestantism; and they 


_ also show that Calvin, as well as Luther, held that 
forensic idea of the Death of Christ which is 


expressed with such fervour in Luther’s com- 
mentary on the Galatians. 

But the truth of Ritschl’s representation of the 
essential principle of the Protestant theory is best 
illustrated by the manner in which the subject is 
treated by those theologians who represent the 
complete and systematic development of the | 
characteristic theology of the Reformation. Of 
these, Francis Turretin is perhaps the most 
distinguished. In his Justitutio Theologiw Elenctice 
he has a’chapter in which he discusses the 
question—Whether it was necessary that Christ 
should satisfy the Divine justice for us?3 The 
reasons which he alleges, in maintaining the 
affirmative against the Socinians, indicate the com- 


t Note Q. ? Book ii. chaps. 12-17. 
3 Institutio Theologie Elenctice. Geneva, 1682. Vol. ii. 
PP. 453-463. 
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pleteness of the change which had passed over 
theological thought since the time of Anselm. 
- He urges + 

1. That the retributive justice of God is one of 
His natural and essential perfections ; that God 
cannot divest Himself of it ; and that He cannot 
refrain from exercising it. 

2. That sin is moral evil, and differs intrinsically 
and necessarily from holiness ; and that there is a 
necessary and natural connection between moral 
evil and physical evil: that the wisdom, the 
goodness, and the justice of God all require that 
sin should be punished. 

3. That death is the sanction of the law, and 
that what the law threatens must be executed, if 
the truth of God is to be maintained. 

4. That the gospel declares, as a matter of fact, 
that Christ endured a bloody and: terrible death 
for us. 

5. That to deny that it was necessary that 
Christ should die in order to satisfy the Divine 
justice, appears to diminish the greatness of God’s 
love for us in not sparing His own Son, but freely 
giving Him up for us all. If, indeed, justice had 
created no obstacle to the free forgiveness of our 
sin, the grace of God in freely forgiving us would 
have been very great; but it is seen to be far 
greater, now that we know that, although justice 
-inexorably demanded that our sin- should be 
_ punished, God’s desire for our salvation resulted 
_ in the wonderful reconciliation of justice and mercy 
which has been illustrated in the Death of Christ. 
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Turretin then replies to the old objection that 
to maintain the necessity of a satisfaction for sin 
is to deny the absolute power of God, to limit His- 
freedom, and to dishonour the infinitude of His 
mercy. He closes the argument by contending 
that, while God has the right to remit sin, the 
exercise of that right is necessarily limited by 
justice ; and that if He remitted sin without a 
satisfaction, the majesty of the law would be 
violated. The relation in which God stands to 
the sinner is not a mere private relation, like that 
of a creditor to a debtor, or a master to a slave ; 
it is not an arbitrary relation arising out of positive . 
institutions; it is not a relation originating in 
private utility; it involves public morality; it 
is the relation of a Ruler and a Judge; it is 
founded in the nature of things. Private rights 
may be waived at the will and pleasure of 
the individual in whom they are vested, but 
public rights can be waived only on_ public 
grounds. 

Mastricht, another of the great Protestant 
theologians of the seventeenth century, maintains 
the necessity of a satisfaction for sin on similar 
grounds. It was required (1) by the unchange- 
able purpose and decree of God that He will not 
remit sin without inflicting its just penalty ; (2) by 
His veracity, which has pledged Him to punish 
sin with death ; (3) by His original and necessary 
holiness and justice, which render it impossible — 
for Him not to hate sin; and in Holy Scripture 
the hatred of God for sin does not denote the 
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mere sentiment of hatred, but its effect—the 
determination to punish it. The necessity of a 
satisfaction for sin arises also (4) from the intrinsic 
demerit of sin ; those who sin deserve death, and 
the Judge of all the earth must be just ; (5) from 
the nature of law, which is mere advice unless 
sustained by penalties, and these penalties must 
be not only threatened, but executed. Again, (6) 
the wisdom of God as Moral Ruler would not 
allow Him to permit the interests of the universe 
to be injured by suffering the law to be violated 
with impunity. Finally, (7) the fact that God has 
permitted His only-begotten and well-beloved Son 
to endure the penalties of sin for us, is a con- 
clusive proof that, apart from the Death of Christ 
as a satisfaction for sin, our salvation was 
impossible. 

In the same sense in which the true character 
of the scholastic theory of the Atonement may be 
said to be most perfectly expressed in the exagge- 
rated and degraded form which it received 
from Duns Scotus, the true character of the 
Reformation theory may be said to be most 
perfectly expressed’ in the exaggerated and 
degraded form which it received from Grotius. 
~ The Atonement, as all Protestants acknowledged, 
Was not a mere vindication of God’s personal 
claims, a compensation offered to Him for 
personal wrongs : it was demanded by Justice, by 
the majesty of public law, which must. be main- 


”* PETER VAN Masrricut : Theoretico-Practica Theologia, 
Amsterdam. Page 616, IC L 
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tained by God’s authority, and which sin has 
transgressed. Grotius grasped with firmness and 
tenacity precisely that element in the theory of 
the reformers by which it was most sharply dis- 
tinguished from the theory of the schoolmen. 
He was a jurist, an ambassador, and a statesman ; 
and to him the Divine administration of the 
universe was but a higher form of that political 
life with which he was so well acquainted. His 
theory is developed with great clearness and 
fulness in his Defence of the Catholic Faith concern- 
ing the satisfaction of Christ,: written in reply to 
Socinus. The ultimate principles on which the 
Grotian doctrine rests are laid down in chaps. ii. 
and iii., in which the old Socinian conception of 
punishment is discussed with great acuteness, and 
completely destroyed: unfortunately, the theory 
by which it is replaced is almost equally unten- — 
able. He argues (chap. ii.) that God is not to be 
considered as being the mere Judge of the moral 
universe : if He were nothing more than a Judge, _ 
He would have simply to administer the law, and 
would have no power to remit the punishment of 
the guilty, even if the punishment were borne by 
the innocent. Nor, in inflicting punishment, is 
God to be regarded as the party that has been 
injured by sin ; He is not even to be regarded as 
the mere representative of the moral universe, 
which may be supposed to have been injured. by 
sin. For, in the first place, the right to punish 


« Defensio Fidei Catholice de Satisfactione. Christi, 
Huconis Grotu Opera. Vol. iv. Basle, 1732. 
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does not belong to the party that has received 
injury from an offence. No man is a proper 
judge in his own cause.t. Nor, secondly, has an 
injured person—as such—a right to insist on 
punishment ; all that he can claim is compensation. 
Grotius might have said that the law gives him 
his remedy i in a civil action for damages, not in a 
criminal prosecution, Nor, again, when God 
punishes sin, is He to be eaasidered as though 
He were acting merely as the absolute Owner of 
the universe, whose claims on the love and service 
of His creatures have not been satisfied. If this 
were His only relation to us, these claims might 
be freely remitted. All punishment has for its 
end the common good.? 

But Grotius argues (chap. iii.) that the penal 
Jaw may be relaxed. While there are some laws 
which are eternal and unchangeable, as that God 
cannot lie, or deny Himself, or perform evil 
actions, positive laws have not this inflexible 
character. To the objection that, in the very 
nature of things, it is just that the guilty should 
be punished according to their deserts, he replies 
that, while from the relation of the sinner to God 
as the supreme Ruler, his sin naturally and 
necessarily makes him liable to punishment, it is 
not absolutely and universally necessary that the 
adequate punishment should be inflicted. It 
belongs to the very nature of things that every 

* “Est quidem recepta regula neminem esse idoneum in 
sua causa judicem.”’—Page 300. 


2 Poena enim omnis propositum habet bonum commune : 
ordinis nimirum conservationem et exemplum.’’—Page 308. 
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sinner deserves punishment, but not that every 
sinner should be actually punished.* 

There was nothing in the nature of God to 
prevent Him from forgiving sin without exacting 
any atonement for it. But He had to consider 
the moral effect which such an exercise of His 
prerogatives would have produced on the universe. 

The sufferings which are threatened against 
those who transgress the Divine commandments 
are a terrible warning against sin : if these suffer- 
ings are not inflicted, the moral interests of the 
universe require that the authority of the law 
should be maintained in some other way. Grotius 
contended that this end is secured by making 
forgiveness conditional on the sufferings of Christ. 
He gave up, as Ritschl has said, “the idea of 
penal satisfaction for past sins,” and substituted 
for it the idea of a “penal example for the 
prevention of future sins.”? The Grotian theory 
of the Atonement has had great influence on the 
modern theology of English Nonconformity. 


From this brief review of the history of the 
doctrine, it appears’ that for nearly a thousand 
years many of the most eminent teachers of the 
Church were accustomed to represent the Death 


* Quod ergo is qui deliquit pcenam meretur, eoque puni- 
bilis est hoc ex ipsa peccati et peccatoris ad superiorem 
relatione necessario sequitur, et ,proprie naturale est. Ut 
vero puniatur quivis  peccator, poena tali qua culpz 
respondeat, non est necessarium simpliciter et universaliter : 
neque proprie naturale, sed naturz satis conveniens.— 
Page 310. 

2 RITSCHL, 313. 
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of Christ as a ransom by which we are delivered 
from captivity to the devil; that for nearly five 
centuries the most eminent teachers of the Church 
were accustomed to represent the Death of Christ 
as an act of homage to the personal greatness and 
majesty of God; that during the last three 
centuries the great Protestant Churches have 
represented the Death of Christ as having a 
relation neither to the devil nor to the personal 
claims of God, but to the moral order of the 
universe. While the fundamental conception of 
the Atonement has been passing through these 
remarkable changes, the doctrine has been in- 
volved in other controversies of hardly inferior 
magnitude. There have been controversies as to 
whether Christ died for all men, or whether He 
died for the elect only; or whether, as was 
suggested as early as the third century by Origen, 
the effects of His Death extend to the whole 
universe. There have been controversies as to 
whether the Death of Christ was in itself an 
adequate Atonement for human sin, or whether 
its adequacy depends upon God’s acceptance of it 
as adequate. When the Death of Christ was 
regarded as a kind of concession to the devil, 
there were controversies as to whether the 
concession was necessary in the nature of things, 
in order to effect our redemption ; the same 
controversy was renewed under other forms 
when the Death of Christ was regarded as an act 
of homage to the Divine Majesty ; and it has 
reappeared among Protestants, to whom the 
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Atonement is neither a concession to the claims 
of Satan, nor even an acknowledgment of the 
personal claims of God. Whether, if men were 
to be saved, the Atonement of Christ was 
necessary or not; whether its effects extend to 
all mankind or only to the elect ; whether it con- 
sisted in His righteousness, which was tested by 
His sufferings, or whether the sufferings them- 
selves constituted its very essence; whether it 
was intended to redeem us from. the power of 
Satan, or to propitiate the injured majesty of God, 
or to assert the eternal principles of the Divine 
government—all these questions have divided the 
Church. The Fathers attempted to explain why 
it is that through the Death of Christ we escape 
from the penalties of sin, and their explanations 
were rejected by the schoolmen. The schoolmen 
attempted to explain it, and their explanations 
were rejected or modified by the reformers. The 
reformers attempted to explain it, and within a 
century after the Reformation, Grotius and his 
successors were attempting to explain it again. 
But the faith of the great body of the Church in 
the fact that Christ’s sufferings came upon Him 
because of our sin, and that on the ground of His 
sufferings we are delivered from the penalties of 
sin, has survived the theories which were intended 
to illustrate it. 

The Idea of an objective Atonement invented 
by theologians to satisfy the exigencies — of 
theological systems! It would be almost as 
reasonable to maintain that the apparent motion 
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of the sun was invented by astronomers in order 
to satisfy the exigencies created by astronomical 
theories. The Idea has perplexed, and troubled, 
and broken up successive systems of theology. It 
was precisely because they failed to account for it 
that theological systems which were once famous 
and powerful, and -from which their authors 
hoped for an immortal name, have perished. If 
it had been possible to expel the Idea from the 
faith of Christendom, the task of theology would 
have been made wonderfully easier. The history 
of the doctrine is a proof that the idea of an objective 
Atonement was not invented by theologians. 


But perhaps this Idea was forced upon theolo- 
gians by the superstitious dread with which, in all 
ages, vast masses of men have regarded the awful 
powers of the invisible world. The Jews had 
their sacrifices, the heathen had theirs. Is it not 
possible that the Death of Christ came to be 
regarded as having expiatory power because the 
Church. itself was slow in apprehending the 
infinite love of God, and therefore insisted that 
only by suffering could the Divine wrath be 
propitiated ? 

It is true, and the truth has great significance, 
that the craving for a sacrifice for sin is one of the 
deepest instincts of the religious life of the race. 
It is also true that this craving is satisfied by the 
Christian Atonement.’ But that, apart from the 
clearest and most emphatic declarations of Christ 
Himself and His Apostles, the. Church should 
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ever have supposed that His Death could be the 
ground on which God forgives the sins of man- 
kind, is incredible. 

How could such an extraordinary supposition 
have originated ? 

From the very first, the general outlines of the 
history of our Lord Jesus Christ were made 
known to all who received the Christian faith ; 
His life and His Death constituted the very 
substance of the gospel, the foundation on which 
the Apostles rested all their teaching. The 
Church knew that the crucifixion was a great 
crime. The considerations which might be urged 
to alleviate the guilt of a barbarous people in 
putting to death the teacher of a pure religious 
faith, which was hostile to all their habits and all 
their traditions, cannot be pleaded in palliation of 
this supreme offence. It is true that Jesus of 
Nazareth was not the kind of Messiah that the 
Jewish nation was expecting and longing for. 
There was nothing in His teaching to gratify their 
hopes of secular glory, or their passionate desire 
to avenge the wrongs and sufferings of many 
centuries upon their heathen oppressors. 

But He acknowledged the authority of Moses 
and the prophets ; He worshipped in the temple ; 
He kept the national festivals ; and if sometimes 
He disregarded the obligations which were 
imposed upon the Jewish people by their rabbini- 
cal teachers, He vindicated His violation of the 
rules of an artificial and technical sanctity by 
appealing to the fundamental principles of the 
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Divine law. His discourses were rooted in the 
national faith, and enriched with illustrations 
from the national literature. Those parts of His 
teaching by which the people were most offended 
and perplexed were placed under the sanction of 


institutions and events which were most sacred to 


the heart of every Jew. It was precisely when 
He was asserting what was most incredible and 
most irritating to His hearers that He showed 
Himself to be in most perfect sympathy with 
them in relation to their national history. He 
spoke to Nicodemus, for instance, of the redemp- 
tive power of His Death, but He sheltered the 
truth under an allusion to one of the greatest 
miracles in the wilderness. ‘‘As Moses lifted up 


_the serpent in the wilderness, even so must the 


Son of man be lifted up : that whosoever believeth 
in Him should not perish, but have everlasting 
life.” He made the manna which kept the nation — 
alive for forty years the symbol of Himself, when 
He taught the people of Galilee that they could 
have eternal life only in Him. It was at the 
Feast of Tabernacles, which commemorated the 
history of the wanderings of their fathers in the 
desert, that He cried, “If any man thirst, let him 
come unto Me and drink,” in obvious allusion to 
the water which God gave to the people from the 
rock when they were ready to perish. It was at 
the same feast that He made the lofty claim to be 
“the Light of the world,” declaring that whoever 
followed Him should not walk in darkness, but 


should have ‘the light of life ;” recalling to the 
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crowds that listened to Him the pillar of fire 
which shone on the camp of the Israelites during 
the night. From first to last our Lord tried to 
make it clear to the Jewish nation that He had 
not come to rob them of their ancient glories, or 
to ask them to renounce the faith or the hopes of 
their fathers—that His mission was not to destroy 
the law or the prophets, but to fulfil. 

His whole policy—if we may venture to use in 
connection with Him a word which has an evil 
stain, from its. application to the indirect and 
selfish courses of ambitious men—was a policy of 
conciliation until conciliation became useless. 
He endeavoured to make it easy for the religious 
authorities of the nation to receive Him as the 
Christ. Before He created any enthusiasm 
among the people, or provoked among them any 
distrust of their ecclesiastical rulers, He appealed 
to the ecclesiastical rulers themselves, and His 
appeal was made ina form to which it ought not 
to have been difficult for them to respond. When 
He drove out the sheep and the oxen and the 
traders from the courts of the temple, He 
appeared in the character of a Jewish reformer, 
and was moving on lines marked out for Him by 
the common faith and common sentiments of the 
Jewish people. The act implied no revolution in 
religious belief or religious ceremonial : it was a 
vindication of the sanctity of the temple, and a 
protest against those who, in violation of their 


. LA . 
* See Commentaire sur l’Evangile de S. Fean. By F. 
GODET. Vol. ii. 186, 207. 
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own avowed convictions, and for the sake of 
their own advantage, consented to its profanation. 
Any “ruler of the Jews” with an honest rever- 
ence for what he professed to regard as the very 
Home of God, would have recognised in this bold 
act of the young Galilean peasant the expression 
of a devout zeal, would have accepted with 
humility the just rebuke which it implied, and 
would have sympathised with the courage and 
piety which prompted it. 

Our Lord gave ample time to the ecclesiastical 
authorities to consider in what spirit they would 
respond to this appeal. For nearly a year He 
seems to have remained in the neighbourhood of 
Jerusalem. He did nothing to make it hard for 
the“ rulers” to recognise His claims. He avoided 
~ as much as possible everything that was likely to 
create popular excitement. He does not appear 
to have spoken often to great crowds of people 
until the leaders of the religious life of the nation 
had fully resolved to oppose Him. When their 
antagonism had been clearly manifested, He did 
not irritate and intensify it by attempting to create 
a hostile ‘ party” for Himself among the people 
living in Jerusalem, but went to a remote district, 
as if He wished to give the ecclesiastical authori- 
ties a fair opportunity for reconsidering their 
antagonistic position and retreating from it. But 
He came up to the great festivals, and His 
presence there was a proof that He had no desire 
to create a religious or national schism. 

Nor did He wound the hereditary pride and 
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prejudice of the rulers of the Jewish people by an 
immediate appeal to the Gentiles against their 
jealousy and injustice. We hear of Him once in 
the neighbourhood of Tyre and Sidon, and once 
in the neighbourhood of Banias, but He made no 
attempt to secure Gentile adherents. It is very 
curious and significant that, although a great part 
of His time was spent in the towns and villages 
on the banks of the Lake of Galilee, the Gospels 
never speak of Him as entering the city of 
Tiberias, which was chiefly inhabited by pagans. 
He told the Syrophcenician woman, who entreated 
Him to have mercy on her daughter, that He was 
‘not sent but unto the lost sheep of the house of 
Israel ;”* and He restricted the mission of the 
twelve Apostles to their own countrymen : “Go 
not into the way of the Gentiles, and into any city 
of the Samaritans enter ye not: but go rather 
unto the lost sheep of the house of Israel.’ 2 

He was equally careful to avoid giving any just 
alarm to the civil power. He did not attempt to 
excite popular passion ; He never seems to have 
spoken of the political greatness and splendour of 
the nation in former times, nor of the achieve- 
ments of the patriotic heroes of the Jewish race. 
He never denounced the Roman rule. When on 
one occasion the people were in the mood to 
“take Him by force and make Him King, He 
departed again into a mountain Himself alone.” 3 

He did not merely avoid giving unnecessary 
offence either to the people, the priests, or the 

* Matt. xv. 24. ? Tbid, x. 50, 3 John vi. 15, 
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civil rulers ; His whole life was an appeal to every 
lofty and generous and kindly principle of human 
nature—an appeal which only base selfishness, 
intense religious conceit, and a deep hostility to 
moral goodness, could have altogether resisted. 
The history of the development of the hostility 
against Him in Jerusalem is remarkable. The 
first great outbreak was the immediate effect of 
His alleged violation of the Sabbath, in healing 
‘the man at the Pool of Bethesda on the Sabbath 
day. The next was provoked by a similar trans- 
gression—if it was a transgression—of the Sabbatic 
law—the healing on the Sabbath of a blind beg- 
gar who seems to have been well known in the 
city. On each of these occasions the original 
offence was aggravated by the personal claims 
’ which He advanced when challenged to defend 
it; but as the supernatural character of the benefi- 
cent works which He had wrought does not seem 
to have been disputed, it is astonishing that, in- 
stead of considering these claims seriously and 
earnestly, the very people who confessed. the 
reality of His miracles were eager to kill Him. 
The final determination of the rulers to put Him 
to death, was the result of their fear that a great 
popular reaction in His favour might be produced 
by the resurrection of Lazarus. He did good and 
suffered for it. Every one of the more violent 
movements against Him originated in a.miracle.* 
- Mr. John Stuart Mill, in discussing the two 


2 Govet : Commentaire sur I' Evangile de S. Fean, vol. ii. 
p- 300. : 
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great historical instances of judicial iniquity, the 
condemnation of Socrates, and what he describes 
as ‘the event which took place on Calvary rather 
more than eighteen hundred years ago,” expresses 
the opinion that “the feelings with which mankind 
now regard these lamentable transactions, espe- 
cially the later of the two, render them extremely 
unjust in their judgment of the unhappy actors.” 
“These,” he says, ‘were to all appearance, not 
bad men, not worse than men commonly are, but 
rather the contrary ; men who possessed in a full, 
or somewhat more than a full measure, the 
religious, moral, and patriotic feelings of their 
time and people; the very kind of men who, in 
all times, our own included, have every chance 
of passing through life blameless and respected.” 

The apology cannot be admitted. They did ~ 
not know the awful magnitude of their crime, and — 
this ignorance was alleged by the Divine Sufferer . 
Himseif when He invoked the mercy of God upon 
His murderers : “ Father, forgive them, for they _ 
know not what they do!” But if they did not 
know that their offence was the greatest of which 
mankind could be guilty, and that all subsequent 
ages would look back upon it with fear and dis- 
may, as transcending in horror all other atrocities, 
they knew that the crime was a great onei 
The Apostles and friends of Christ were not in 
the habit of using hard words even of those who 
murdered their Master; but the accounts which 
they have given us of the deeds of those whom 

'* On Liberty. Second edition, pp. 48, 49. 
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Mr. Mill calls “the unhappy actors” in this 
“lamentable transaction,” condemn them to 
eternal infamy. The Death of Christ was brought 
about by a deliberate conspiracy, in which the 
conspirators were the official leaders of the re- 
ligious life of the nation. They purchased the 
treachery of one of the most intimate friends of 
our Lord ; they produced false witnesses against 
~ Him on His trial ; they paid other false witnesses 
to declare that the story of His resurrection was 


a lie, and that His disciples had taken away His,” 


body while the soldiers slept. Desiring nothing 
more themselves than to drive the Romans from 
the country, they charged Him before Pilate 
with treasonable designs against Czesar, and the 
knew the charge was false. Pilate, with all tty; 
power of Rome at his back, while he acknow- 
ledged that he could find no fault in the prisoner, 
gave Him up to the fear and jealousy of the priest- 
hood and the fury of the people. These are the 
men wlio, in Mr. Mill’s judgment, were “to all 
appearance, not bad men, not worse than men 
commonly are, but rather the contrary !” 
Whatever they were—good men or bad men— 
men of more than average virtue and moral 
respectability, according to the judgment of 
Mr. Mill—or men actuated by -base, malignant, — 
and cruel passions, according to the common 
judgment of mankind—the history told by His 
friends, and received by the Church in every part 
of the world, attributes to those who compassed 
the Death of Christ a succession of atrocious 
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crimes—crimes atrocious in themselves, apart 
from the awful greatness of the Victim. And yet, 
through eighteen centuries, with almost unbroken 
unanimity, the Christian Church has maintained 
~ that the Death of Christ is the ground on which 
God grants to mankind the forgiveness of sin. 

Again I ask, How could such an extraordinary 
idea have originated ? 

We are so familiar with the phrases in which 
this idea is expressed, that the strangeness of the 
idea itself is hardly apprehended by us. Suppose 
that, after the children of Israel had been in the 
wilderness for several years, a conspiracy had 
been formed against Moses, and that he had been 
deliberately and treacherously tortured and slain, 
because he refused to renounce his great claims as 
the divinely-commissioned lawgiver and chief of 
the nation. Can we imagine that within a few 
years after his death the Jewish people could have 
come to imagine that, on the ground of the death. 
of Moses, God was willing to forgive all the sins _ 
they had committed since leaving Egypt? Can 
we imagine that a long succession of religious 
teachers, extending from the time that the 
descendants of Abraham entered into the Land of 
Promise to the final catastrophe in which their 
national institutions perished, would have told 
that them whenever they repented of idolatry, or of 
any other violation of the Divine law, the death of 
Moses would be the Divine reason for pardoning 
their offences ? Instead of this, would there not 
have been an annual fast, at which, through gene- 
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ration after generation, the crime would have been 
confessed and the Divine mercy implored? And 
whenever a prophet threatened the men of his 
own times with the Divine vengeance for their 
sins, would he not have told them that they were 
the true descendants of those who had hardened 
their heart against God in the wilderness, and 
whose offences—this being the very chief—had 
provoked God to swear in His wrath that they 
should not enter into His rest ? 

Had Moses perished at the hands of his incon- 
stant and ungrateful and rebellious-fellow-country- 
men, I can imagine prophet after prophet insisting 
on his sufferings and death, in order to inspire 
the people with a fidelity to God like that which 
had been illustrated in the martyrdom of their 
great Jeader ; and the Church might have made 
asimilar use of the crucifixion of Christ. It has 
made a similar use of His crucifixion. » But what 
we have to account for is the universal prevalence 
of the idea that, while those who put Christ to 
death committed the greatest of human crimes, 
His Death was the Propitiation for the sins of the 
world. I can account for the prevalence of that 
idea in one way, and only in one way. It wasa 
great and essential elernent in the original gospel 
which the Apostles were charged to preach to 
all nations. The Church received it from the 
Apostles. The Apostles received it from Christ. 


LECTURE VIII 
THE REMISSION OF SINS 


In the preceding Lectures I have endeavoured 
to prove that the sins of men were the cause of 
the Death of Christ ina sense in which they were 
not the cause of the death of those whose fidelity 
to truth and to conscience, to the highest welfare 
of mankind and to the authority of God, has 
provoked the intolerance and the vengeance of 
wicked men, and won for them the glories of 
martyrdom ; and that on the ground of His Death 
the sins of men are forgiven. 


The proof has been derived from the history — 


and teaching of our Lord Jesus Christ Himself, 
and from the testimony of His Apostles, who upon 
this point, if upon no other, may be supposed to 
have known His mind, 

It being assumed that adequate evidence has 


been.alleged of the existence of a direct relation — 


between the Death of Christ and the Remission 
of sins, we have now to investigate that relation, 
and to discover, if we can, the principles and laws 


which it illustrates. The Facr that Christ died 
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to make Atonement for sin having been estab- 
lished, is it possible to construct a’ THEory of 
the Atonement ? 

The inquiry upon which we are about to enter 
is different in kind from that which is now closed, 
and is of inferior importance. ‘It is not the theory 
of the Death of Christ that constitutes the ground 
on which sins are forgiven, but the Death itself ; 
and the faith, which is the condition on our side 
of receiving “redemption through His blood,” , 
is trust in. Christ Himself as the Son of God and ‘ 
Saviour of men, not the acceptance of any doctrine 
which explains how it is that salvation comes to 
us through Him. For this Trust, it is not: neces- 
_ sary that men should acknowledge even the Fact 

that the Death of Christ is the propitiation for 
the sins of the world; much less is it necessary 
that they should receive from others or elaborate 
for themselves a THEORY of propitiation. It. is 
enough that the authority and love of Christ have 
been so revealed to them that they rely on Him 
for eternal salvation. 

But if it be true that there is a direct relation 
between the Death of Christ and the Remission 
of sins, the inquiry into the grounds of that re- 
lation is an inquiry of transcendent. speculative 
importance, and may possibly issue in discoveries 
concerning the character and ways of God of 
transcendent practical interest. 

On the very threshold of this investigation we 
are met by a grave and startling difficulty :—Is 
‘the Remission of sins possible ? . 
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The answer to this question has been antici- 
pated. Our Lord Himself declared that “ the 
Son of man hath power on earth to forgive sins.” * 
To a man sick of the palsy, whom He miracu- 
lously cured, He said, ‘‘ Son, be of good cheer, 
thy sins be forgiven thee ;”* and to a woman of 
evil character, who in her sorrow and shame 
had crept to His feet and washed them with 
her tears, He said, ‘Thy sins are forgiven: .. . 
thy faith hath saved thee: go in peacei) 351 He 
told His disciples before He suffered, that His 
blood was to be ‘‘shed for the Remission of 
sins ;” 4 and after His Resurrection, He “ opened 
their understanding, that they might understand 
the Scriptures, and said unto them, Thus it is 
written, and thus it behoved Christ to. suffer, 
and to rise from the dead the third day ; and 
that repentance and Remission of sins should — 
be preached in His name.”5 That the Apostles, 
wherever they went, spoke to both Jews and 
heathen of the Remission of sins, as one of the _ 
chief elements of the salvation to be secured by 
believing in Christ ; that in their letters to Chris- 
tian Churches they spoke of the Remission of sins 
as one of the chief elements of the salvation 
which those who believed in Christ had already 
received, is a fact too familiar to every reader 
of the New Testament to require either proof or 
illustration. 

But among those who do not acknowledge 


* Matt. ix. 6. Len Lo salen d: egy? 3 Luke vii. 48-50. 
4 Matt, xxvi, 28 5 Luke xxiv. 45-47.) 
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that the Death of Christ is a Propitiation for 
the sins of the world, there is a tendency either 
to deny that the Remission of sins is possible, 
or to depreciate its importance; and this tendency 
has very much to do with the rejection both of 
the Doctrine and of the Fact of the Atonement. 
It arises from a theory of the relation of God to 
the moral universe in which the idea of Atonement 
can find no place. 

To attempt a philosophical demonstration of 
the possibility of the Remission of sins is not my 
purpose. But I propose to examine a theory 
which, if it were true, would require us to believe 
that in the nature of things sin can never be re- 
mitted. In the statement of this theory I shall 
freely avail myself of the language of one of its 
most effective advocates, Dr. John Young. 

Law is defined to be “the expression of will,” 
and to have “its ground in authority.” | “ Authority, 
supposing adequate power, ultimately rests on 
rectitude and wisdom.” The laws of the physical 
as well as of the spiritual universe are the expres- 
sion of the will of God. ‘In the physical region 
no resistance is possible, and law reigns serenely 
and supremely. But in the spiritual sphere the 
created will has run counter to the Divine will, 
and darkness and death have supplanted light 
and life.” ‘ Human sin, . . . so far as it extends, 

.. aims to defy established authority ”—the 
authority of God and of the laws of God—“ and to 
disown and cast off all subjection.” But “in spite 
of what, .. seems, but only seems, to trample 
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them down, . . . spiritual laws are mighty, are 
almighty. They cannot be violated, cannot even 
be resisted ; that is, with impunity, and without 
exacting an incipient and immediate satisfaction. 
The reign of law in all the departments of the 
material creation is proclaimed with extraordinary 
confidence by those who have devoted themselves 
to the study of physics: equal and even greater 
confidence should be felt in the universality and 
supremacy of spiritual laws.’’ There is a legiti- 
mate presumption that the “ invariable sequence ” 
in the phenomena of the physical universe, which 
has been discovered by observation and experi- 
ment, “ will indefinitely continue to be ;”’ but “no 
amount of experience in the past can render a 
divergence from the hitherto observed order, how- 
ever improbable, either contradictory or impos- 
sible-—impossible, that is to say, in the nature of 
things.” “It is far otherwise, it is diametrically 
the reverse with the great laws of the spiritual 
universe. They are what they are, of themselves, 
of necessity. Moral good and moral evil are 
immutable. . . . The laws of the spiritual universe 
do not depend even on the highest will. The 
great God did not make them, they are eternal 
as He is. The great God could not repeal them, 
they are immutable as He is. In perfect har- 
mony with the Divine will, they are nevertheless 
independent even of it; and as they were not 
created, so they cannot be annulled or altered, 
even by the Almighty.” 

“Spiritual laws, widely distinguished’ from 
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material laws, are separated by a still vaster differ- 
ence from merely human ordinances and arran ge- 
ments.”, Human laws “must be more or less 
unwise and. unjust.” There is also “an inevitable 
uncertainty in them, a doubtfulness and a degree 
of untrustworthiness, which tend to shake con- 
fidence, and materially to weaken the foundations 
of authority.” The innocent are punished, the 
guilty escape. On account of these very elements 
of imperfection by which the authority of human 
laws is menaced, it is indispensable that their 
majesty should be asserted, and that, when broken, 
they should be vindicated and avenged : if. not, 
the dearest interests of society will be wantonly 
sacrificed. 


_ “But on no such grounds as these, nor on any other grounds 
whatever, do spiritual ordinances need or admit of either 
Vindication or protection, or support from human or Divine 
hands. Defender or avenger they have none, and they need 
none. Without aid from any quarter they avenge theniselves, 
and exact, and continue without fail to exact, so long as the 
evil remains, the amount of penalty—visible and invisible—to 
the veriest jot and tittle which the deed of violation deserves. 
Essentially and perfectly wise and right, they are irresis- 
tible, in the case of the obedient and the rebellious alike. 
There is no formal trial of the criminal, there is no need for 
investigating the question and determining the amount of 
guilt or of innocence. Without inquiry and without effort, 
each case discovers and exposes itself. No judicial verdict is 
pronounced, and no officer of justice is appointed to carry out 
the sentence ; but at once punishment or reward, visible or 
invisible, or both, dispenses itself, and in the amount in which 
either is merited. Spiritual laws are self-acting ; with all their 
penalties and sanctions they are immediately self-acting, 
and without the remotest possibility of failure or mistake.” * 





* JoHN YOUNG, LL.D. : The Life and Light of Men, pp. 87, 
88. The preceding pages of the text are a summary—Dr. 
Young’s own words being freely used—of pp. 79-87 of the 
same work, 
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Dr. Young has given definite and systematic 
expression to thoughts which, in a vaguer form, 
may be recognised in very much of the religious 
literature of our times. If this isa true concep- 
tion of the order of the moral and spiritual universe, 
the idea of Atonement must be given up, and 
very much besides that most Christian people 
would be reluctant to lose. 

The idea of Atonement must be given up, for 
the purpose of Atonement is to create an objec- 
tive ground on which Remission of sins may be 
granted to the penitent. But on this theory— 
if I understand it—the Remission of sins is impos- 
sible, unless, indeed, the familiar phrase is to 
receive some new and alien meaning.* 

For it is alleged that whenever the eternal Law 
of Righteousness is violated, the law inflicts “the 
amount of penalty—visible and invisible—to the 
veriest jot and tittle, which the deed of violation 
deserves.” It is not from the hand of God that 
the wicked receive the punishment of. their 
wickedness, nor is it from the hand of God that 
the righteous receive the reward of their righteous- 
ness.— Punishment or reward, visible or invis- 
ible, or both, dispenses itself, and in the amount in 


* It is only fair to Dr. Young to say that in other parts of 
this volume he speaks of God as forgiving sin, without any 
attempt to impose any unusual sense on the words. It is no 
part of the design of these Lectures, however, to criticise Dr. 
Young's able treatise ; and I have quoted the passages which 
appear in the preceding pages, only because they express 
very clearly a tendency of modern religious thought which is 
very hostile to the doctrine I have to illustrate. On Dr. 
Young’s argument and apparent inconsistencies see Note R, 
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which either is merited.” God simply looks on, 
The vast machine of the moral universe is self- - 
acting. In no proper sense is He the Moral Ruler 
or Judge of men. 

The old difficulty of the scribes—'t Why doth 
this man thus speak blasphemies ? who can forgive 
sins but God only ?”’—reappears in a new form. 
If God Himself speaks of forgiving sins, this 
theory raises the objection that “ the justice of the 
universe . . . is a tremendous fact, an eternal and 
necessary fact,” which God Himself. cannot , set 
aside ;? and that the Divine authority, whatever 
its limits, is as powerless. to forgive sin as it 
is to reverse or even to modify the . eternal 
and necessary distinction between good and 
evil. 

The functions of God in relation to the eternal 
Law of Righteousness and the government of the 
moral universe are, on this theory, precisely similar 
to our own. All that He can do for the sinner is 
to make such appeals to. the sluggish conscience 
and the corrupt heart as shall restore to the one its 
authority and vigour, and inspire the other with a 
hatred of sin and a love of goodness. God_ has 
resources for this great work which we cannot 
command; but His, work is the same in kind as 
that which is being done by all who are striving to 
make men better. He is just as unable as we are | 
to say, “ Thy sins be forgiven thee.” The penalty | 
“must come down. It lies in the essential nature 
’ of things that it must come down. Ever and ever, 
* The Life and Light of Men, p. 115. 
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justice inflicts an inevitable penalty, and exacts the 
completest satisfaction,” + 

To prevent misapprehension, it may be well to 
state most explicitly, at the very commencement 
of this discussion, that I do not regard the Remis- 
sion of sins as being absolutely identical with es- 
_ cape from the penalties of sin. Sin is sometimes 
| forgiven, although some of the penalties of sin are 
not recalled. But the Remission of sins must be 
understood to include the cancelling of at least the 
severest penalties with which unforgiven sin is 
justly visited; and the’ theory of Dr. Young, 
therefore, which asserts that the penalties of sin, 
“to the veriest jot and tittle,” are uniformly and 
necessarily inflicted, involves the conclusion that 
the Remission of sins is impossible.? 

It is difficult, I think, to reconcile this theory 
with the actual facts of human life. From the 
dawn of speculation men have been perplexed by 
the apparent confusion and irregularity in. the 
affairs of the world which obscure those august 
, moral laws whose authority is declared to be so 
) steadfast, and whose penalties are alleged to 
descend in. the very moment of transgression, and 
to be uniformly exacted “ to the! veriest jot and 
tittle.’ The penalties of sin, both “ visible and 
invisible,” which are alleged to be universally and 


* The Life and Light of Men, p. 119. 

* The theory that the penal consequences of sin are justly 
and necessarily remitted when sin is followed by adequate 
repentance, is not touched in this Lecture. It rests upon a 
conception of punishment to which a reply is attempted in 
Lecture ix. 
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relentlessly inflicted ‘‘ to the veriest jot and tittle,” 
are constantly evaded, escaped, or alleviated. 

Two men are equally guilty of drunkenness and 
profligacy. But one of them is a man of robust 
constitution : he has wealth and leisure. He sins, 
and sins flagrantly; but he shoots in the autumn, 
hunts in the winter, and spends the summer in his 
yacht on the coast of Scotland or of Norway. 
The other has weak health, and is compelled by 
his circumstances to live a sedentary life. The 
one, notwithstanding his vices, lives till he is_ 
seventy, and is vigorous to the last; the other is 
the victim of miserable diseases, and dies an 
ignominious death long before he is fifty. Where 
is the equality in the “visible” penalties of sin ? 
The eternal laws appear to receive the bribes of 
the rich and to trample on the helplessness of 
poverty. 

An Englishman is guilty of vicious excesses, 
and as soon as the penal suffering comes upon 
him he receives relief from the affluent and merci- 
ful resources of modern medical science, and with 
care and temperance he may escape from pain, 
and practically recover all his physical health. 
An inhabitant of a barbarous island in remote 
seas’ is guilty of precisely the same excesses, 
and the moral blame which attaches to him is 
less, because of his inferior moral advantages ; 
but his strength is rapidly wasted by disease and 
suffering, and in a few “years, perhaps in a few 
months, a horrible death avenges his’ crime. 
Where is the equality in the “ visible” penalties 
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of sin? The eternal laws appear to be strong 
to punish the ignorant, but in the struggle with 
science they suffer defeat. 

By fraud skilfully contrived, and as skilfully 
concealed, one man creates a fortune. With 
wealth, the temptation to dishonesty disappears ; 
he spends his money generously, and wins uni- 
versal honour and affection for integrity and 
charity. The penalties “visible and invisibie ” 
with which society would justly have visited his 
offence—penalties so terrible that to most men 
the severest physical torture would bring less 
anguish—are altogether escaped. Another man 
is guilty of the same fraud, contrived and con- 
cealed with equal skill. But at a critical time the 
engines of an American steamer break down in the 
middle of the Atlantic, and his American remit- 
tances are a fortnight late ; or a clerk on his way 
to the post-office is kutiaked down by a cab, and 
his Australian letters miss the mail; and then 
comes the fatal discovery. He is ruined for life, 
ruined in fortune and ruined in reputation. He is 
the object of universal indignation and scorn. 
His friends fall away from him. He cannot look 
his own children in the face. After he has ex- 
hausted the sentence which human laws have 
inflicted upon him, he spends the wretched remain- 
der of his days in some foreign city, where his 
name and his evil deed are unknown, and sinks at 
last broken-hearted into an obscure grave. Where 
is the equality in either the “visible” or the 
“invisible” penalties of sin? Where is the 
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certainty with which these penalties are exacted ? 
The eternal laws appear to be thwarted and 
deceived by human cunning, and to be indebted to 
accident for the vindication of their authority. 

Among the outcasts of every great city, and 
sunk to the very lowest depths of moral degrada- 
tion, you may find men whose evil fortune and 
evil character are the natural and almost inevitable 
result of a solitary sin committed so long ago that 
it has been forgotten by nearly every one but 
themselves. They drank too much, or they told 
a lie, or they used a few pounds belonging to 
their employer. For that one offence they were 
punished with the loss of an honourable position 
and an adequate income, which would have been 
theirs for life. They lost their character, and 
~though they tried hard to be trusted again, no 
man would trust them. Their calamities made 
them desperate. They were betrayed into fresh 
vices. Gradually all their self-respect perished, 
and whatever moral energy they possessed dis- 
appeared. They had slipped into a dark river 
whose currents were too strong for them, and 
they have been swept on to hopeless misery and 
shame. 

And among the most honourable and prosperous 
people living in pleasant houses by which these 
wretched outcasts creep in their filth and rags, 
you may find men who were guilty of precisely 
the same offences, and who for a time seemed to 
be descending rapidly to the same ruin. But 
there was a love which clung to them with an 
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agony of earnestness for their salvation; a love 
which shrunk from no sacrifice to give them a 
chance of recovering all that they had lost; a 
love which, by the tenderness of its compassion 
and by its patience and constancy, restored to the 
despairing heart its vanished faith in the love of 
God. At last the victory was won, and those who 
seemed destined to wretchedness and disgrace 
were restored to virtue and honour. Human love 
fought against their evil fate, and conquered it. 
Where—I ask again—is the equality in the penal- 
ties of sin? Where is the certainty with which 
they are alleged to be exacted ? 

In the actual condition of the world, either some 
men suffer too much for their sin, or some men 
suffer too little. Nor is there any reason to 
believe that those who escape from the visible 
and external penalties of their crimes endure an 
exceptional agony of self-reproach. The proba- 
bilities seem to. point to precisely the opposite 
conclusion. Physical disease, loss. of property, 
public dishonour—when these come upon a man 
as the result of his vices—often reveal to him for 
the first time the magnitude of his guilt, and his 
inward humiliation and self-contempt increase 
with the increase of his external calamities. Nor, 
again, do those whase offences are most numerous 
and most aggravated suffer most keenly from the 
stings of conscience. Conscience becomes feebler 
and feebler as men continue in sin, and those who 


' ought to feel the greatest shame for wrong-doing, 


feel the least. With augmented guilt there is 
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almost uniformly diminished sensibility to the 
moral sufferings with which the consciousness of 
guilt ought to be followed. 

The vengeance of these eternal laws, which is 
said to be so stern and unrelenting in inflicting 
the complete penalty of every transgression, 
appears less certain and less exacting than the 
retributive justice by which the authority of 
human laws is vindicated. It is soothed and 
bought off by wealth. It is averted by science, 
_as the lightning is turned aside by a lightning-rod 
from the towers of a palace or the spire of a 
church, and buried peacefully in the earth. It 
penetrates only by accident through disguises 
which conceal and protect the basest crimes. It 
surrenders to the pleadings of compassionate love 
those who had merited the worst terrors it could 
inflict. All generous hearts are in a perpetual. 
confederacy—a confederacy extending through all 
countries, and growing in strength from one 
generation to another—to rescue the guilty from 
the evils with which these laws justly menace 
them, and to alleviate the evils which have come 
upon the guilty already. And the most terrible 
sufferings which these laws ever inflict—the 
sufferings produced by the sharp and vehement 
reproaches of conscience—are felt least by the 
greatest offenders. The theory that “sin never 
for an instant fails to receive its desert,” * that the 
full penalty of sin, ‘visible and invisible, to the 
veriest jot and tittle,” is always exacted, is con- 

* The Life and Light of Men, p. 96. 
25 
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trary to the uniform experience of the human 
race, 


It is equally contrary to the uniform teaching 
both of the Old Testament and the New to repre- 
sent God as an otiose Spectator of the moral order 
of the universe, having no other function in rela- 
tion to moral government than to watch and to 
approve the perfect manner in which rewards and 
penalties are distributed by self-acting spiritual 
laws. 

The ancient historical Scriptures are crowded 
with illustrations of the energy with which He 
punished the wrong-doing both of individuals and 
nations, It is RBoBsbIeO to read these books and 
to suppose that they were meant to teach that 
‘self-acting ” spiritual laws brought a flood upon — 
the old world, rained fire upon Sodom and 
Gomorrah, destroyed the first-born of Egypt, 
excluded from the Land of Promise Aaron and 
Moses, and nearly the whole generation that . 
crossed the Red Sea. The idea throughout— 
whatever value may be attached to the history— 
is too clear to be misapprehended: it was the 

| Jewish faith that God is on the side of righteous- 
ness, and that positive puinishments are inflicted 
by His own hand on those that sin. This was the 
faith of psalmists and prophets. Sometimes they 
appeal to God’s compassion to recall the terrible 
ministers of His righteous indignation. Some- 
times they acknowledge the forbearance which 
delayed the execution of punishment, that the 
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_ sinful people might have time to repent. Some- 
times they warn their own ‘countrymen and 
heathen nations that, at last, the anger of God 
will only be the more terrible, and the calamities 
it will inflict the more appalling, if His long- 
suffering does not constrain them to forsake 
their sin and to keep God’s commandments. It 
is a Living Person, according to these ancient ¢ 
books, who punishes the sins and rewards the 
righteousness of men. 

The New Testament produces the same impres- 
sion as the Old. The theory that sin is always 
punished, adequately punished, and __ instantly 
punished, by “self-acting” spiritual laws, is in 
violent antagonism to the teaching of our Lord 
Jesus Christ and of His Apostles. Christ Himself 
said, ‘‘ The Father judgeth no man ”—He did not 
give as the reason of this that “self-acting” 
spiritual laws render the judgment of God un- 
necessary ; He claims the authority and responsi- 
bilities of judgment for Himself—‘ but hath 
committed all judgment unto the Son.” Instead 
of telling men that rewards and punishments are 
sufficiently dispensed by ‘‘self-acting” spiritual 
laws, He speaks of a time when “the Son of man 
shall come in the glory of His Father, with His 
angels ; and then He shall reward every man 
according to his works.’ ? St. Peter placed the 
future judgment of the world by Christ among the 
most elementary truths which the Apostles had 
been appointed to proclaim ; “ He commanded us 

t John v. 22, 2 Matt, xvi. 27. 
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to preach unto the people, and to testify that it is 
He who was ordained of God to be the Judge of 
quick and dead.” St. Paul warned the Athenians 
that God “ hath appointed a day in which He will 
judge the world in righteousness by that Man 
whom He hath ordained;”? and he reasoned 
with Felix—not about “self-acting” spiritual Jaws 
—but about “judgment to come.”3 In the 
epistles, the future judgment is appealed to as 
adding fresh solemnity to many Christian duties : 
‘““Why dost thou judge thy brother? .... we 
shall all stand before the judgment-seat of 
Christ:” 4 this was the way in which St. Paul 
enforced the duty of mutual forbearance and 
toleration among Christian brethren. ‘We must 
all stand before the judgment-seat of Christ ; that 
every one may receive the things done in his 
body, according to that he hath done, whether it 
be good or bad:”5 the anticipation of that 
supreme hour was one of the motives which 
sustained St. Paul himself in the faithful and . 
zealous discharge of his apostolic ministry. 
When he charged Timothy to “preach the 
word,” to “be instant in season, out of season ;” 
to “reprove, rebuke, exhort with all longsuffering 
and doctrine,’ St. Paul reminded him that he 
would have to give account to’ Christ of his 
ministerial fidelity: “I charge thee before God, 
and the Lord Jesus Christ, who shall judge the 


* Acts x. 42. 2 [bid. xvii. 31. 
3 Ibid. xxiv. 25, 4 Rom, xiv. 10, 
5 2 Cor, v. 20, 
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quick and the dead at His appearing and His 
kingdom.” ! 

We are told by the advocates of this theory that 
‘“God has no unsettled accounts, no outstanding 
claims.” 2 What, then, is meant by “the riches 
of His goodness, and forbearance, and long- 
suffering” ?3 What is meant by treasuring up 
“wrath against the day of wrath, and revelation 
of the righteous judgment of God” ?4 What is 
meant by the ‘indignation and wrath, tribulation 
and anguish,” which are to come at last ‘upon 
every soul of man that doeth evil” ?5 What is 
‘the terror of that manifestation of Christ when 
He “‘shall be revealed from heaven . . . in flaming 
fire, taking vengeance on them that know not 
God, and obey not the gospel of our Lord Jesus 
Christ”? If “self-acting” spiritual laws have 
already inflicted or are already inflicting the 
complete penalty of sin, what place is there for 
the awful solemnities of the judgment, and for the 
fresh woes inflicted on the impenitent by the 
terrible sentence, ‘Depart from Me, ye cursed, 
into everlasting fire, prepared for the devil and 
his angels” ?7 

This plausible theory, which is held vaguely by 
very many who have never elaborated it into a 
definite philosophical form, and which is exerting 
a wide and most mischievous influence on modern 


t 2 Tim. iv 

2 The Life Hid Light of Men, ba te 

3 Rom. ii. 4. Ibid. ii. 5. 

5 Ibid. ii. 8. 9. é 2 Thess. i. Toe 
7 Matt. xxv. 41. 
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theological thought, ‘rests on the ambiguity of the 
word “ Law.” 

There are ethical laws, and there are laws of 
nature ; laws which ask for the free and loyal 
obedience of the will, and laws which are illustra- 
ted by the unvarying sequence of antecedents and 
consequences in spheres from which freedom is 
excluded. 

What may be described as the structural laws of 
the moral and spiritual life of man are of the 
second kind. The alternative of obedience and 
transgression is never submitted to our choice. 
Sin is invariably followed by a deterioration of 
our moral and. spiritual nature. By repeated acts 
of transgression evil habits are invariably 
strengthened. Evil passions. acquire constant 
accessions of energy if they are not controlled. 
By wrong-doing we become less able to dis- 
criminate between good and evil, and those 
forces of our nature which refuse to listen to 
the voice of duty are strengthened in their 
revolt; the sensibility of conscience is diminished, 
and the authority of conscience is impaired. In 
other words, the more we sin, the harder it 
becomes to forsake sin. These laws are in a very 
true sense “self-acting.” They are precisely 
analogous to the laws of our physical organisation, 
and to the laws of the material universe, and to 
the laws which belong to the province. of poiitical 
economy and of sociology. ‘Defender or avenger 
they have none, and they need none.” 

The laws of hydrostatics are never violated. 
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If the walls of a great reservoir are built of suffi: 
cient strength to resist the pressure of several 
hundred thousand tons of water, those laws ensure 
the safety of the houses which lie near. If the 
walls are not strong enough to resist the pressure, 
the reservoir bursts, and the houses are destroyed. 
In the second case, it is not the laws of hydro- 
statics that are violated by the engineer whose 
mistake is the occasion of the calamity; it is 
not his business either to obey or to transgress 
them; from him they can ask nothing, and 
can receive nothing. The laws which he has 
violated are laws of a very different kind—laws 
which are in no sense “ self-acting.” He ought 
to have carefully calculated the pressure of 
the water; he ought to have estimated. the 
comparative strength of sloping and of perpen- 
dicular walls in bearing the pressure; he ought 
to have determined whether the strength of 
the reservoir was proportioned to its depth; 
he ought to have taken care that the material 
of which the walls were constructed was of a kind 
to resist the action of water and frost. These 
laws are not “self-acting.’ He was at liberty 
to violate them, and his violation of them caused 
all the destruction of life and property which 
came from the catastrophe he might have averted. 
To confound the laws which the engineer ought 
to obey, but which he sometimes transgresses, 
with the laws of nature, which are absolutely 
uniform in their operation, is an error precisely 
similar to that into which Dr. Young has been 
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betrayed, and which is the foundation of his 
theory. The laws of hydrostatics “execute 
themselves, without the formalities of an inquiry 
—without the intervention of a judge.” But 
those other laws which the engineer violated 
require vindication. The penalty which he 
deserves, if he has been guilty of culpable 
negligence, does not descend upon him at once: 
sometimes it does not appear to descend upon 
him at all. The physical results of his careless- 
ness or ignorance come upon innocent victims. 
He may be in another country, beyond the 
reach of public indignation. "He may be dead. 
If the causes of the accident are investigated, 
the verdict may be false, or human laws may 
have no power to punish him. 

Obvious and simple as is the distinction which 
Iam trying to make clear, some additional illustra- 
tion may be necessary. If a studious man works 
too long at his books, or a statesman at his desk, 
and takes no exercise, it is not the laws of nature 
which are violated. Those laws retain an undis- © 
turbed authority and power. In due time his 
heart becomes feeble and his brain sluggish. 
His appetite fails, and he is unable to sleep. 
The laws which make these consequences of 
his way of living absolutely certain are “self- 
acting ;” they are laws which he can neither 
obey nor transgress.. The laws which are violated 
are of another kind. If he desires to be in health, 
he ought to play as well as work; he ought to 
take sufficient sleep, and take it regularly ; he 
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ought to walk, run, jump, or ride. These laws 
are not “self-acting :” if they were, no student or 
statesman would die of brain disease or heart 
disease through violating them. A man may 
obey’'them or not as he pleases. There are times 
when it is a clear duty not to obey them—when 
the exigencies of the public service, or the in- 
terests of science, or the claims of children, 
create an obligation to protracted and excessive 
labour, even at the cost of incurring painful dis- 
ease and at the risk of sinking into a premature 
grave. 

‘In the same way, the laws of political economy 
are ‘self-acting.” If a government imposes 
protective duties it fetters the development of 
industry and makes the nation poorer. Whether 
the nation likes it or not, this is the inevitable 
result. There may be reasons which justify 
a government in saying that higher ends than 
national wealth require these duties to be main- 
tained. But the law which requires the govern- 
ment to repeal these duties when they are im- 
posed simply in the interest of a powerful 
class is not ‘self-acting :” it needs very vigor- 
ous defenders. It may be resisted until there is 
danger of revolution. 

The sociological law that in states where 
political power is vested in the great masses 
of the people, popular ignorance is a perpetual 
menace to public security, and will certainly 
entail great public evils, is another law which © 
is “self-acting ;” but the law which requires 
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the government to institute an effective and 
universal system of popular education is a law 
of another kind. It needs the voluntary concur- 
rence of those who ought to obey it ; its authority 
may be defied until the opportunity of saving the 
nation is lost for ever ; the results of disobedience 
may descend on Ee! innocent instead of the 
guilty. 

Dr. Young’s theory ignores the difference 
between the laws which ought to guide, but 
which often fail to guide the conduct of persons, 
and the laws which determine the sequence of 
phenomena; between ethical laws and those 
laws which in every sphere of. man’s individual 


_ and social life, from the lowest to the highest, 


are the same in kind as the laws of the physical 
universe. These latter laws—laws of nature they 
may be called—require no “ defender,” for they 
cannot be attacked ; no “avenger,” for they can 
never be insulted; no (Geindieatitin: ” for they 
uniformly assert pists authority eee the con- 
currence of the will. But ethical laws are simply 
imperative, and they may be defied and disobeyed. 
It is a law that men should be truthful, just, kindly, 
and devout; but large numbers of men are un- 
truthful, unjust, cruel, and profane. 

If it be said that ethical laws are “ self-acting”’ 
because disobedience is always followed by an 
adequate penalty, this is no reason for classifying 
them with natural laws, disobedience to which, 


is impossible. Nor can the penalty—supposing 


it to be invariably exacted—which follows the 
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transgression of an ethical law be alleged as a 
proof that the law is ‘self-acting.” The law 
requires a man to tell the truth: it cannot be 
said that this law is obeyed because if a man 
lies he suffers for it. In the very act of suffering, 
his revolt against the authority of the law may 
become more violent. 

The precepts of ethical law are not “self- 
acting ;” they require the free concurrence of 
the human will, and the human will may deter- 
mine to resist them. Nor has it been proved that 
the penalties of ethical law are ‘self-acting ;” 
they may require the free concurrence of the 
Divine will ; and it seems possible at least that the 
Divine will may determine to remit them. 

It is admitted that when ethical laws are 
violated the violation should be avenged by 
adequate penalties. These. penalties, as I have 
already endeavoured to show, are not instanta- 
neous. Nor in this life do they appear to be 
either certain or sufficient. There are indications © 
of a vast confederacy of most varied forces 
on the side of righteousness. But either the 
organisation of these friendly powers is incomplete, 
or their resources are inadequate, or their action 
is restrained. by the control of a supreme autho- 
rity ; or else it was never meant that they should 
invariably exact the complete penalty due to the 
violation of ethical laws. Whatever the expla- 
nation may be, the complete penalty “to the 
veriest jot and tittle” is not immediately inflicted. 
The theory which affirms that it is, breaks down, 
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Some more coherent argument is necessary before 
we surrender the hope to which the hearts of men 
have clung in all ages, that it is possible to escape 
from the penalties of wrong-doing. Nothing that 
this theory contains can cause us to hesitate in 
receiving the declaration of Christ’s infinite love, 
that He came into the world and died on the 
cross in order that the Remission of sins might 
be actually conferred upon us. 

The exigencies of what is called the “moral 
theory” of the Atonement have led some of its 
advocates to impose upon the phrase ‘‘ the Remis- 
sion of sins” a sense foreign to all the usages 
of language. The true idea of Remission, though 
“not suppressed, is relegated to a position of 
insignificance, and the Remission of sins is made 
to include as its chief element another blessing 
of a different order.. Forgiveness may include 
something more than the cancelling of guilt, 
if guilt is defined to be “liability to punishment 
on account of sin,’ and orthodox theologians 
may have given an incomplete and unsatisfactory 
account of this wonderful and transcendent bless- 
ing; but when Dr. Bushnell says that “in 
discussing the great question how it is that God 
forgives,’ we are discussing how it is that He 
‘‘accomplishes the restoration of fallen character ;” 
and when he says that these two questions are the 
‘“same,”? he confounds. two inquiries which 


* “Qbligatio ad poenam ex peccato.’—TURRETIN : [n- 
stitutio Theologice Elenctice, vol.i. 654, note. 
2 The Vicarious Sacrifice. First (London) edition, p. 245. 
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have been always recognised as distinct, not 
only by theologians, but by the indestructible 
instincts of human nature; and he imposes 
on the language of Christ and His Apostles 
concerning the Remission of sins a sense which 
the language was never intended to convey. 
That the Remission of sins, if it stood alone, 
would leave us unsaved, is one of the common- 


places of Christian theology ; but it does not | 


follow that the Remission of sins includes the ? 


blessings which are necessary to complete our 


salvation, or is to be confounded with them. So 
long as the human heart is conscious of a twofold 
- misery—the misery of being under the Divine 


condemnation, and the misery of being under © 


the tyranny of evil habits which it cannot throw 


_ off, and of evil passions which it cannot subdue 
—it will passionately cry for a twofold deliverance. 


It is one thing to receive the Divine pardon, it jy 


is another to recover the Divine image. The ’ 


first is the initial grace granted to the penitent 
sinner, the second is the glory of the perfected 
saint. ‘hatin the Divine order the forgiveness of 
sin, when sin is first confessed and forsaken, is 
always associated with the new birth in which 
the life of God is given to man, the life which 


is ultimately revealed in the consummate energy .. 


and beauty of moral and spiritual character, 
is not only true; it is so true that their insepar- 
able association as the two great elements of 
the Christian redemption has been asserted, in 
varying forms indeed, but with unbroken unanimity 
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and with strenuous earnestness, by the theo- 
logians and preachers of every Church, of every 
country, and of every age. They always go 
together ; but they go together, and they are not 
the same. 

Dr. Bushnell identifies or confounds them 
because he regards the Remission of sins, in the 
strict sense, as a blessing of no considerable value. 
Remission, he says, “both in Greek and English, 
is a popular word, which signifies in common 
speech a /elling go ; that is, a letting go of blame, 
a consenting to raise no impeachment farther, and 
to have all wounded feeling dismissed. .. . It 
is only a kind of formality, cr verbal discharge, 
that carries practically no discharge at all. 
It says ‘go,’ but leaves the prison doors shut.” = 
It is true that whena man hasa vivid apprehension 
of what sin really is, he desires the Divine for- 
| giveness, not only for its own sake, but because 
_until he receives it the power of the Divine life 
cannot be revealed in him, and he cannot be 
redeemed from moral and spiritual evil. It is 
not true, however, that the whole misery of a 
sinful man’s condition lies within the sphere 
of his own moral and spiritual nature, and that 
the Remission of sins in the proper sense of 
the words is “only a kind of formality.” Only 
‘‘a kind of formality!” It is no wonder that 
the awful reality of the propitiation for the sins 
of the world is denied, when the Remission of 
sins is declared to be nothing more than. this. 

* The Vicarious Sacrifice, pp. 359, 360. i 
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For a mere “formality” it would not have been 
worth while for Christ to die. 

The Remission of sins is regarded as “a kind of 
formality” only because it is believed that in 
no sense is God hostile to those whose sins are | » 
unforgiven, and because the Divine “wrath” is” 
supposed to be a mere figure of speech. Perhaps 
the principal origin of the modern tendency 
to reject the idea of an objective Atonement 
is to be found in that temper of mind which y 
indisposes us to believe that there is any anger 
against sinful men in the heart of God to be 
allayed, and in that conception of His character 
which excludes the possibility of His being 
hostile even to those who are guilty of the worst 
offences. It is partly because sin does not} 
provoke our own wrath that we do not believe|~ 
that sin provokes the wrath of God. It appears | 
to be one of the results of modern civilisation ' 
that men are very rarely kindled to a fiery 
passion of any kind. This is perhaps especially 
true of modern Englishmen. Neither in love 
nor in hatred, neither in admiration nor in 
anger, are we so intense and vehement as some 
other races. We take fire slowly, and though 
we are capable, in time and under favourable 
circumstances, of great heat, the heat is mostly 
without much flame. The -coldness which 
perhaps belongs to our blood is increased 
by our education and by national sentiment. 
To our great. injury all strong emotion. is 
discouraged, We are rather ashamed to let 
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it be seen that we feel strongly about anything. 
One of the great things to be desired for ourselves 
as a nation—one of the great things to be desired 
just now for all the nations of Christendom—is 
that we should love more fervently all that is 
lovable, hate with an intenser hatred all that 
deserves to be hated, admire with a franker 
and less critical admiration whatever is admirable, 
and despise and scorn more heartily what is 
mean, despicable, and base. 

But apart from the general sluggishness of our 
passions, there are other and deeper reasons why 
we are not often indignant at sin. Sin does not 


4 seem to us a very evil thing. We have become 
‘ accu:tomed to it. We have learnt to tolerate it. 


When our personal interests or the interests of 
those we love are injured, when our pride and 
vanity are wounded, we occasionally become hot ; 
but we are rarely filled with wrath against men 
simply because they have done wrong. Unless 
we are in some way made to suffer by their sin, 
or unless there is something flagrant and tragic 
in its circumstances, our pulses are not stirred. 

We cannot help remembering our own sinful- 
ness, and this checks our indignation, Who are 
we, that we should be angry with our brother 
because he has broken God’s law? In con- 
demning him, we condemn ourselves. 

Perhaps, too, the man who has sinned struggled 
long against temptation, and was at last surprised 
into wrong-doing when he was weary of strug- 
gling, and when his watchfulness was relaxed. 
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_ Already he may be suffering shame and remorse, 

and the good that is in him, and which was 
suppressed for a moment, may be recovering its 
ascendency. It is not for us to let our anger 
burn against him, but to strengthen him with 
our sympathy and love.' 

Such thoughts as these almost always come 
to us when we meet with particular cases of 
wrong-doing. They form us to the habit of 
regarding those who are guilty of sin with a 
feeling very different from indignation. We 
think of whatever palliates the crime and lessens 
the responsibility of the criminal. We hope that 
in the worst man the love of goodness has not 
altogether perished, and we instinctively take 
sides with his better nature against all that is 
evil and hateful in him. 

But sometimes this habit of hopefulness and 
charity gives way. The fire breaks out, and is 
not to be quenched. When a man who knows 
better, lies to our face, lies deliberately, and lies 
persistently ; when a man in a position of great 
trust, and who ought never even to have felt a 
temptation to dishonesty, is proved to have been 
guilty of elaborate fraud, of fraud extending 
through many years, during which he was affect- 
ing to be chivalrously honourable ; when cruel 
suffering is inflicted in our presence on the weak 
and the defenceless—then the fury long suppressed 
blazes out. No words are fierce enough to 

© See PALEY’s charming passage on the Sedatives of Anger, 
Moral Philosophy, book iii. chap. 6. 
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express our passionate indignation, and for a 
moment, or for an hour, we know something 
of what it is for wrath to be kindled against sin. 
The feeling is a right one. We are angry, and 
sin not. We should sin if we were not angry. 
We sin because we are not angry in this way 
oftener. 

Anger provoked) by moral evil is a just and 
noble emotion. It is the attribute of the strongest 
and most generous natures. Both in the Old 
Testament and the New it is very frequently 
ascribed to God, and the revelation of God in 
Christ would have been incomplete if the indigna- 
tion of Christ had never» been provoked by the 
sins of men. He came, indeed, to reveal the 
Divine love and compassion for our race; but 
on one occasion the malignant spirit of the 
Scribes and Pharisees provoked His anger, though 
the Evangelist who tells the story adds imme- 
diately that He was “grieved for the hardness 
of their hearts ;”* and after He had wept over 
Jerusalem, as He looked upon it across the valley 
of the Kedron from the Mount of Olives, He 
went into the ‘city; and in vehement words 
denounced its crimes and predicted its destruction, 
Grief and anger, tears and indignant threatenings 
—we must include them all in a complete con- 
ception of what Christ revealed concerning God’s 
thoughts of human sin. 

That God is incapable of the groundless 
irritation and unreasonable passion of which we 

™ Mark iii. 3. 
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are sometimes guilty, needs no proof. He is 
equally incapable of looking upon sin without 
displeasure ; and sin unrepented of and unfor- | 


saken provokes not mere displeasure, but wrath “ 


—wrath which will some day be revealed in ; 
all its terrible and fiery energy. From this wrath 
Christ came to save us. We are exposed to it » 
no longer when we receive Remission of sins. 
To speak of the Remission of sins as “a kind 
of formality” is to disparage “the exceeding 
riches” of that grace through which those who 
are “children of wrath” escape their doom, and 
become the heirs of immortal blessedness and 
glory. 


Although the temper of our times makes it 
difficult for us to believe that the anger of God 
against sin, and against those that are guilty of 
sin, can ever become “a consuming fire, He 
is perhaps easier for us to believe that He is 
angry with the sinful and the impenitent than 
to believe that, in any real sense, He is hostile 
to them. Anger within certain limits is not 
inconsistent with love. Indeed, the measure of 
our love for others is often the measure of our 
anger against them when they do wrong. A 
comparative stranger may tell us a lie, and we 
may feel nothing but contempt and disgust; but 
if our own child, or a friend for whom we have 
strong affection, tells us a lie, there is often 
intense anger as well as intense grief. That 
God should be angry with us though He loves 


AS 
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us, is, perfectly intelligible; and we may even 
find it possible to believe that His anger may 
at last Become so great that, if it were revealed, 
the revelation would utterly consume and destroy 
us, That. He should be. hostile to men on 
account. of sin, is not so easy to believe; but 
unless we believe it we must suppress and reject 
a large part of the teaching of the New Testa-. 
ment. .God has.a great love for mankind. This 
is the central truth which has given light and 
glory to the long succession of, His supernatural 
revelations to our. race. It has received its 
highest proof and illustration in the Life, Death, 
and Resurrection of our Lord Jesus Christ, and 
in the blessings which God has conferred upon 


‘mankind in Him. For eighteen centuries the 


Church has proclaimed this truth, with unequal 
earnestness, but with a firm and invincible faith. 
The gloomiest theological systems have never 
been able altogether to obscure its brightness. 
In the coldest ages it has kindled the most 
fervent passion in the hearts of saints ; in ages 
of general intellectual depression it has given 
inspiration to poets, and has lighted up the fires 
of a glorious eloquence. But to deny that He 
can be hostile to men on account of sin, is to 
emasculate and degrade our conception of Him. 
He is not a mere ‘“ good-natured” God. His 
righteousness as well as His love is infinite. 
Take a case:—You haveja child who is the 
light and joy of your home; her voice is sweeter 
to you than any music, and her face is fairer and 
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brighter than a summer’s morning. Her thoughts 
are as pure as mountain air; her life is as stainless 
as mountain snow. She is on the threshold of 
womanhood, and the very flower and perfection 
of her loveliness and beauty have come. And 
a wretch, whose crime human language has no 
terms black enough to describe, and human laws 
no punishment terrible enough to avenge— 
deliberately, by hypocrisy, by lying, by a deep- 
laid scheme, worked out with elaborate cruelty 
—betrays her trust, ruins her virtue, and then 
flings her from him on to the streets of a strange 
city. He has no compunction’ for his’ crime. 
If the opportunity comes to him again he will 


repeat it. Tell me now—What ought to be God’s , 
relation to such a man as that? Ought God to © 


be at peace with him? God forbid! If He 
were, there would be no justice in the universe. 
My hope and strength and consolation in the 
presence of such a crime as this, come from the 
certainty that wherever that man goes, under 
whatever disguises he may live, whatever his 
wealth may be, whatever his rank, he is pursued 


by One who is the relentless enemy of his sin—- » 


and who will be his relentless enemy if he will 
not renounce his sin—an enemy from whose 
grasp he cannot escape, whose strength he 
cannot resist, and whose justice and wrath, if 
he does not repent, will inflict upon him an awful 
penalty. Even to the worst of men, indeed, God 
manifests patience and longsuffering. The Divine 
mercy clings to them while there is any hope, 
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and endeavours to redeem them. It is better, 
infinitely better, that they should repent than 
that they should suffer. But the Divine hostility 
becomes more intense as the Divine grace is 
resisted, and if they refuse to repent they are 
treasuring up unto themselves ‘‘ wrath against 
the day of wrath, and revelation of the righteous 
judgment of God.” 

An extreme case does but illustrate the real 
nature of the sin that is in all of us, and of God’s 
antagonism to it. The sin may not be developed 
in a gross form ; it may not be of a kind to startle 
our own conscience; it may not bring upon us 
the strong condemnation of other men ; but God 
cannot endure sin in any form. In the vast and 
awful conflict between righteousness and sin, 
which gives tragic interest to the history of the 
universe, God is irrevocably on the side of 
righteousness, and on the side of those who are 
striving to be righteous. But for the transcendent 
work of mercy consummated by Christ on Calvary, 

_God would be not only hostile to sin, but hostile — 
to those who take sides with sin, from the first 

moment of their revolt against the eternal law of 

_ righteousness. For sin is a personal act; it has 
no existence apart from the sinner. 

But it was one of the chief elements of the 
apostolic gospel that in and through Christ God 
is ready to be at peace with us. In a very true 

jsense He is at peace with us already. His 
‘hostility to our sins has received adequate 
expression in the Death of Christ, and now He 


ee 
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is ready to confer on us the Remission of sins 
for Christ’s sake. The Remission of. sins. is 
something more than ‘a kind of formality.” It 
brings to the man who has received it a sure 
and permanent escape from the hostility and the 
wrath of God. 


To reassert the austere truths on which I have 
felt it my duty to insist in this Lecture, and in 
speaking of which I have, perhaps, lost the 
calmness of the lecturer in the vehemence of the 
preacher, is one of the most urgent duties of these — 
times. Until they are restored to their original 
place in the. thought and faith of the Church, the 
Death of Christ, as an Atonement for the sins of 
the world, will never awaken in our hearts the, 
wonder and awe and passionate gratitude with — 
which it filled. the hearts of saints in former 
centuries; our theory of the Atonement will be 
impoverished, and what remains of it, will rest 
on no sure and firm foundation. While these 
truths are relegated to obscurity and silence, even 
if they are not consciously and avowedly rejected, 
we shall not be likely to have much success in 
preaching the gospel. 

It is of no avail for us to plead that we have 
an. invincible reluctance to speak of them, and 
that they are too awful for contemplation, even 
in our silent and solitary thought. We are under 
the most solemn obligation to receive ourselves, 
and to make known to others, whatever God has 
revealed concerning the condition and destiny of 
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our race. To refuse to consider the terrible 
penalties which menace those who have not 
received the remission of sins, will lessen the 
urgency of our solicitude for their eternal re- 
demption ; and if we fail to warn them that 
while they persist in their impenitence and un- 
belief they are exposed to “ indignation and wrath, 
tribulation and anguish,” we cannot clear ourselves 
of responsibility for their eternal perdition. 

Nor is it of any avail to plead that to tell men 
they have provoked the Divine hostility and the 
Divine wrath, is likely to repel them from Christ, 
rather than to attract them to Him. We are 
bound to tell them the real facts—concealing 
nothing, alleviating nothing. Christ Himself is 
responsible for the revelation He has made to 
our race. To improve upon it, to suppress what 
we think is likely to provoke resentment; to 
insist incessantly on what we think is likely to 
conciliate, is no part of our duty. It is for us 
to “use great plainness of speech,” “not walking 
in craftiness, nor handling the word of God 
deceitfully.”’ 

I, too, believe that the great function of the 
Church is to make known the infinite love of God 
as revealed through Christ, and the greatness ‘and 
glory of the Christian salvation. But Christ did not 
come to tell men that they had incurred no guilt 

| by their revolt against God’s authority, or that 
their guilt exposed them to no penal sufferings 
in the world to come, or that in this world God 
regarded them with no anger. If the guilt had 
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not been great, the Remission of sins which He 
died to obtain for us would have been an in- 
considerable blessing ; if the penalties which He 
professed to avert were unreal, there would be 
no reason for being grateful to Him for 
deliverance from them; if there had been no 
righteous anger in the heart of God, the pro- 
pitiation which He made for the sins of the 
world would have had no significance or value. 
One of the chief reasons why men do not trust 
in Christ to save them, is that they do not believe “ 
that there is anything from which they need to be 
saved. 

Nor is it of any avail to plead that if men can 
be made conscious of sin, and of their need of 
redemption from sin, it is unnecessary to provoke 
their antagonism by speaking of the terrors which 
threaten the impenitent. Antagonism! Is it true 
that impenitence justly deserves God’s anger and _ 
hostility, and will be justly punished with the ° 
pains of the second death? If it is, then’ this 
antagonism involves guilt; it arises from an in- | 
adequate apprehension of the evil of sin; so long | 
as it continues there is revolt against the eternal 
Law of Righteousness ; latent revolt—if through 
suppression of the truth concerning the Divine’ 
hostility’ and wrath, and the future penalties of 
sin, the antagonism is not provoked ; active revolt 
—if the truth produces resentment, and is 
rejected as inconsistent with the character of God. 

If it is true that a sinful man needs the 
Remission of sins, as well as strength to sin 
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no more, and if the Remission of sins is no mere 
‘formality,’ but a wonderful manifestation of the 
Divine mercy, to be received with devout joy 
and immeasurable gratitude ; then, while guilt is 
implicitly denied, though moral and_ spiritual 
weakness is acknowledged, there is an unsettled 
controversy between man and God, and until this 
controversy is terminated, there can be no real 
reconciliation. 

Perhaps we have not sufficiently considered 
that it is possible for men to “hunger and thirst 
after righteousness,” and yet to ignore the 
authority of God; possible for them to confess - 
that He is supreme, and yet never to identify 
Him with that ideal Law which they know they 
have violated, and which they now want to fulfil. 
They desire moral and spiritual excellence very 
much as they might desire physical vigour and 
beauty, or large and varied intellectual accom- — 
plishments, They do not recognise the Divine 
authority, they care only for the perfection of 
their own nature. If they appeal to God, they © 
do not think of Him as One who has a right 
to require them to do His will; they only rely 
upon His mighty and merciful aid to enable 
them to be loyal to their own conscience, and 
to achieve the ideal sanctity which haunts their 
imagination and has won their hearts. They 
think of Him as having a fulness of moral and 
spiritual life from which they may. receive — 
inspiration and strength, but they do no homage 
to His awful sovereignty. It is not His law they 
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have transgressed ; it is not His law they want 
to obey. It is His only as it is theirs—His, only 
because He acknowledges, as they acknowledge, 
that it is holy, just, and good. His most august 
prerogative— the characteristic prerogative of 
Deity—has never been revealed to them. The 
awe with which they would regard Him, if they 
had discovered that to violate the eternal: Law 
of Righteousness is to sin against Him, and that 
therefore it belongs to God, as it can belong to 
none besides, to grant Remission of sins, they 
have never felt. They yield Him reverence, but 
they withhold worship. There is a homage due 
to God, different in kind as well as in. degree 
from that which can be given to any of, His 
creatures. It is the homage, transferred to a 
living Person, which the conscience offers to 
the authority of the eternal Law of Righteousness. 
The refusal to offer it is often the last expression 
of a man’s revolt against God ; it is encouraged 
and confirmed by a theology which maintains 
that salvation consists exclusively in deliverance 
- from sinfulness, and which fails to assert with 
equal earnestness and energy the necessity of the 
Remission of sins. 

Will it be urged that to excite the fears of, 
men by dwelling on the wrath of God and on 
the terrors of perdition, is to condescend to 
appeal to their coarser passions, and to do dis- 
honour to the spiritual dignity of the Christian 
faith? I am conscious of no “ condescension” 
when I appeal to the same elements of human 
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nature to which Christ appealed when He warned 
men of “the worm that dieth not and the fire 
that is not quenched ;” and when He said that 
“the Son of man shall: send forth His angels, 
and they shall gather out of His kingdom all 
things that offend and them which do iniquity, 
and shall cast them in a furnace of fire: there 
shall be wailing and gnashing of teeth.” I am 
conscious of doing no dishonour to the spiritual 
dignity of the Christian faith when, with St. Paul, 
I give God thanks for the grace of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, who delivers us from the wrath to come. 

To proclaim the Remission of sins, as well 
as to make known the power and grace by which 
sinful men may recover the image of God, was 
one of the chief duties of the Apostles, and it is 
one of the chief duties of the Church in every 
age. To deny the possibility of Remission, to 
depreciate its value, is to “pervert the gospel 
of Christ.” 


In the remaining Lectures I have to attempt 
to illustrate the relation between the Death of 
Christ and this great act of the Divine mercy. 
Whether the attempt fails or succeeds, I trust 
that the argument of the preceding Lectures may 
enable some to repeat with a more earnest faith 
the article of the ancient creed, ‘I believe in . . . 
the forgiveness of sins,” and to look back with 
more devout wonder and more fervent gratitude 
upon that mysterious Sacrifice by which the 
_ forgiveness of sins was secured for us. 


ta 


LECTURE IX 


THE THEORY OF THE ATONEMENT: ILLUSTRATED 
BY THE RELATION OF OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST 
TO THE ETERNAL LAW OF RIGHTEOUSNESS. 


We are now free to resume the investigation 
which was arrested by the theory discussed in 
the last Lecture. The Remission of sins is 
possible. Can we discover why it is that the 
Remission of sins is granted to men on. the 
ground of the Death of Christ ? 

It may be thought that a simple and diced 
reply to this question is given by the repre- 
sentations of the Death of Christ. contained in 
the New Testament. Christ gave His life as a 
“ransom” for us; and therefore we are emanci- 
pated from all the evils which we had incurred 
by sin. Christ ““bare our sins,” “died for our 
sins,” ‘died for us,” as an: innocent man, if this 
were possible, might take upon himself the guilt 
of a criminal, and die in his place ; and, therefore, 
the penalties of our sin are remitted. Christ is 
the ‘ Propitiation for our sins; ” and therefore, 
He has allayed the Divine anger, so that God, for 
His sake, is willing to forgive us. 
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But these representations of the Death of 
Christ as‘a Ransom, as a Vicarious Death, as 
a Propitiation, though they illustrate the cause 
of His sufferings and their effect, and contain 
all that is necessary for faith do not constitute 
atheory. As they stand, they are not consistent 
with each other. For a good citizen to bear the 
punishment of a convicted criminal, is one thing ; 
for a generous philanthropist to pay the ransom of 
a slave, is a different thing; for a friend or a 
relative of a man who has done wrong to 
propitiate the anger of a powerful superior, is 
a different thing again. In the first case the 
intervention is intended to meet the claims of 
criminal law; in the second, to purchase what 
can be estimated at a definite money value ; 
in the third, to soothe wounded feeling. The 
fundamental principles on which we should have 
to construct our whole theory of the value and — 
efficacy of the Death of Christ would vary, as we 
adopted the first or the second or the third of 
these illustrations as containing an adequate 
account of the Atonement. 

Nor is it possible by any rough process of 
combination to work these heterogeneous. illus- 
trations of the great fact into a coherent 
conception of it. A slaveholder who receives a 
ransom as the condition of liberating his slave 
is not propitiated ; he may have no resentment 
that needs propitiation ; he is paid the commercial 
value of his property. When there is righteous 
anger against a base and ungrateful action, it 
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cannot be soothed by anything that has the 
nature of the money payment which purchases 
the freedom of a slave ; nor could righteous anger 
be propitiated by the infliction of pain on the 
innocent instead of the wrong-doer. 

There are difficulties of another kind in trying 
to conduct a theory on the lines of any of these 
illustrations. If the Death of Christ is supposed 
to receive its full interpretation when described 
as a Ransom, to whom was the Ransom paid? 
Was it paid, as some of the Fathers supposed, — 
to the devil? That hypothesis is revolting. Was 
it paid to God himself? That hypothesis is 
incoherent ; God Himself provided the Ransom, 
He could not pay it to Himself ; and when we are 
_redeemed, we do not cease to be under the power 
of God, for we become His in a deeper sense 
than we were before. Was it paid by Christ 
to rescue us from the power of the Father? 
That hypothesis is intolerable ; there is no schism 
in the Godhead ; ‘God commendeth His love 
toward us, in that while we were yet sinners 
Christ died for us.” Was the Ransom paid by 
the Divine mercy to the Divine justice? That 
hypothesis is mere rhetoric. Was it paid by 
God to the ideal Law of Righteousness which we 
had offended? Criminal law knows nothing of 
ransoms, and a ransom cannot be paid to an idea. 

If, again, the nature of the Death of Christ 
is supposed to be completely expressed when 
it is represented as a Propitiation, new difficulties 
emerge, and some of the same difficulties re- 
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appear in a new form. How can the incidents 
of propitiation, as known among ourselves, assist 
us to understand a propitiation which originates 
with the injured person? Or are we to conceive 
of God as working down His resentment by 
suffering for us, and so. propitiating Himself? 
Or are we to think of Christ as being filled with 
compassion, and subduing the wrath of the Father 
by the perfection of His obedience and the 
urgency of His intercession ? 

If we adopt the remaining illustration, and 
attempt to construct a theory of the Death of 
Christ. on the hypothesis that it corresponded 
to what would occur in the administration of 
human justice if some illustrious man, as con- 
spicuous for his virtue and public services as for 
his rank, died as a substitute for a number of 
obscure persons who had been guilty of treason, 
we are confronted at once by an objection which 
admits of no reply. Such a substitution could not 
be admitted. It would be contrary to the principle 
of justice, and in the highest degree injurious to — 
the state. 

These illustrations of the nature and effect of 
the Death of Christ are illustrations, and nothing 
more, They are analogous to the transcendent 

| fact only at single points. The fact is absolutely 
unique. The problem before us is to form some 
_ conception of the Death of Christ which shall 
naturally account for all these various. repre- 
sentations of it ; and no solution of the problem 
* See DR. BUSHNELL: Forgiveness and Law, p. 41,,seq. 
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is to be found by attempting to translate these 
representations, derived from transient human 
institutions and from the mutual relations of 
men, into the Divine and eternal sphere to which 
this great Mystery belongs. The administration 
of human justice is at the best imperfect, and 
can never closely correspond to the Divine 
government of the moral universe; and the 
mutual relations of men can never be accepted 
as adequately illustrating the relations between 
God and ourselves. 

The descriptions of the Death of Christ in the 
New Testament, as a Sacrifice, a Propitiation, a 
Ransom, are of infinite practical value ; but we 
misapprehend the true principles and methods 
and aims of theological science if we make these 
descriptions the basis of a theory of the Atone- 
ment. They constitute the authoritative tests 
of the accuracy of a theory. A theory is false 
if it does not account for and explain these 
descriptions. But to construct a theory we must 
put these descriptions aside, and consider the 
Death of Christ itself, in its real relations to 
God and to man. A theory—worth calling a 
theory—must rest immediately on the foundation 
of fact. For the facts we may have to rely, 
partly or altogether, on testimony. Even the 
most distinguished scientific inquirers are con- 
stantly obliged to build their theories on 
Observations and experiments which they have 
not made or verified for themselves, but which 
they receive on the testimony of others. But 
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though facts may be ascertained by testimony, 
the relation between facts and theories must be 
direct. We must endeavour to arrive at our 
theory of the Atonement by an investigation of | 
the Death by which it is alleged that Atonement 
has been effected. If our theory contains a true 
account of the Death of Christ, all the forms 
under which it is represented in the New 
Testament will be illustrated and explained. 


Our Lord Jesus Christ Himself declared that 
His blood was to be “shed for the remission 
of sins.” Can we discover anything in His Death 
which promises to throw light on its expiatory 
power? 

There are three considerations which invest 
the Death of Christ with unique and tragic 
interest. 

1. It was the Death of the Son of God, of God 
manifest in the flesh. 

2. It was a voluntary Death. He came into the - 
world to die. He declared that He laid down 
His lite by His own free will, and that no man 
could take it from Him. 

3. Immediately before His Death He was 
forsaken of God. When we remember the 
original glory in which He dwelt with the Father, 
His faultless perfection, and His unbroken com- 
munion with the Father during His life on earth, 
this is a great and awful mystery. That sinful. 
men, even though they have been transformed 
into saints, should sometimes lose the sense of 
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the Divine presence and the Divine love, is 
explicable; but how was it that He, the Son 
of God, was forsaken by the Father in the very 
crisis of His sufferings? He Himself had 
anticipated this desertion with a fear which 
sometimes became terror. It seems not only 
possible, but probable, and even more than 
probable, that the intense and immeasurable 
suffering which rung from him the cry, “My 
God, My God, why hast Thou forsaken Me?” 
was the immediate cause of His Death. On any 
hypothesis it accelerated His Death. 

In investigating the connection between this 
mysterious Death and the remission of the sins 
_ of men, I propose to inquire :— 

1. Whether this connection can be explained by 
the existence of any original relation existing between 
the Lord Fesus Christ and the penalties of sin, or— 
to state the question more generally—belween the 
Lord Fesus Christ and the eternal Law of Righteous- 
ness, of which sin is the transgression ? 

2. Whether this connection can be explained by 
any original relation existing between the Lord Fesus 
Christ and the race whose sins needed remission ? 

The first inquiry will occupy the present 
Lecture, the second inquiry will occupy the next. 


What, then, is the relation between the Lord 
Jesus Christ and the penalties of sin? What is 
the relation between the Lord Jesus Christ and 
the eternal law of righteousness, of which sin 
is the transgression ? 
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To these questions we have authoritative replies, 
both from Himself and His Apostles. In several 
of His discourses He declares that it belongs to 
Him to “reward every man according to his 
works.” * He will “send forth His angels, and 
they shall gather out of His kingdom all things 
that offend, and them which do iniquity; and 
shall cast them into a furnace of fire : there shall 
be wailing and gnashing of teeth.”? His lips are 
to pronounce the sentence by which the final 
and irrevocable destiny of every man will be 
determined. He will say to the righteous, 
“Come, ye blessed of My Father, inherit the 
kingdom prepared for you from the foundation 
of the world;”3 and to the wicked, “ Depart 
from Me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire, prepared 
for the devil and his angels.’4 “The Father 
judgeth no man, but hath committed all judgment 
unto the Son.” s The Apostles, in various forms, — 
reassert this truth. St. Peter told Cornelius that 
Christ “ was ordained of God to be the Judge 
of quick and dead.’ St. Paul warned the 
Athenians that God had “ appointed a day in the 
which He will judge the world in righteousness 
by that Man whom He hath ordained;”7 and 
the great Apostle looked forward himself to the 
solemn hour when “we must all be manifested 
before the judgment-séat of Christ; that every 
, one may receive the things done in his body, 


* Matt. xvi. 27. ? Ibid. xiii, 41, 42, 3 Ibid. xxv. 34. 
4 Tbid. xxv. 41. Sonn Vv; 23s ® Acts. x. 42, 
7 Ibid. xvii. 31. 
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according to that he hath done, whether it be 
good or bad.” The penalties of sin are to be 
inflicted by Christ. 

The final judgment of the world is, however, 
only part of a larger function. After our Lord’s 
resurrection He said to His disciples, “ All power 
(f{ovcia) is given unto Me in heaven and in 
earth ;”? and on this claim he rested the 
apostolic commission to “disciple all nations, 
baptizing them into the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost ;” 
teaching them to observe all things that He had 
commanded them. St. Peter:declared that Jesus 
had been exalted to be ‘ Prince” as well as 
“Saviour ;”3 and that He is “both Lord and 
Christ.”+ St. Paul describes Him as ‘the Lord 
both of the dead and the living;”5 says that 
He has received ‘a name which is above every 
name: that at the name of Jesus every knee 
should bow, of things in heaven, and things in 
earth, and things under the earth ;”° and that 
“He must reign till He hath put all enemies 
under His feet.”7 The Lord Fesus Christ is the 
Moral Ruler of the human race ; moral responsibility 
is responsibility to Him. 

In the argument for the Divinity of Christ these 
claims have a great place. It is inconceivable 
that God should invest a creature with His 
function of judging the world, and that He should 


2 2\Cor. -V..10. 2 Matt, xxviii. 18. 3 Acts v.31. 
4 Ibid. ii. 36. 5 Rom. xiv. 9. © Phil, ii. 9, To. 
7 I Cor, xv. 25. 
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transfer toa creature the moral allegiance due to 
Himself. The “ kingdom” was received by Christ 
from the Father, because Christ had voluntarily 
laid aside His Divine glory, and had become man. 
He was capable of receiving it, because in His 
humiliation He had not ceased to be Divine. 


But we may approach the whole subject in 
another way. In these Lectures it is assumed 
that Christ was the Eternal Word, who “was 
in the beginning with God,” and that “all things 
were made by Him, and without Him nothing 
was made that was made.”* The question we 
have to determine is the relation between God 
Himself and the eternal Law of Righteousness. 

All Christians, all theists, acknowledge that God 
is the Moral Ruler of mankind and of the whole 
moral universe. What does this acknowledgment 
imply ? 

Does it imply that the will of God—using the 
word will in the same sense in which we use 
it when speaking of the will of man—is the origin 
of the antithesis between right and wrong, and 
the ultimate ground of moral obligation—that 
goodness is good only because God commands 
it, and evil evil only because God forbids it? 
There are many reasons which make this hypo- 
thesis incredible and intolerable. 

If it were true, it would be difficult to account 
for the recognition of moral obligation’ where. 
the existence of God is denied or doubted, A 

John i. 2, 3. 
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man who is uncertain whether there is a God 
or not, may know that he ought to tell the truth, 
to act justly, to be kindly and temperate ; and 
he may recognise the moral evil of falsehood, 
injustice, cruelty, and intemperance. It is not 
necessary to convince him that there is a God, 
and that God has commanded men to be virtuous, 
before he can see the distinction between virtue 
and vice, or before he can recognise the moral 
obligation that rests upon him to be virtuous. 
Dean Mansel argues that— 


' “The fiction of an absolute law, binding on all rational 
beings, has only an apparent universality ; because we can 
only conceive other rational beings by identifying their 
constitution with our own, and making human reason the 
measure and representative of reason in general.” * 


If the ‘absolute law binding on all rational 
beings” is a “fiction,” and if it has only an 
‘apparent universality,” because. we can only 
conceive other rational beings by identifying ~ 
their constitution with our own, and making 
human reason the measure and representative of 
reason in general,” then even in’ mathematics 
there are no truths which we can affirm to be 
absolutely and universally true. On this hypo- 
thesis there may be some rational beings whose 
“constitution” is so different from ours, and the 
laws of whose “reason”’ are so unlike the laws 
by which “human reason” is governed, that 
they may legitimately believe that the three 
angles of a triangle are equal to three right 

* Bampton Lecture, Third edition, p. 111. 
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angles, though we are compelled to believe that 
they are equal to two. 

This sceptical philosophy rests on a. radical 
disbelief in the trustworthiness of the human 
faculties, a disbelief which, if its consequences 
were clearly apprehended and frankly accepted, 
would make every exercise of the human intellect 
an irrational waste of time, and all endeavours 
after righteousness an irrational waste of strength. 
We can trust none of our intellectual faculties 
unless we can trust those which enable us to 
apprehend the truths of pure mathematics as 
universal and necessary, and which affirm the 
distinction between truths of this order and those 
which are merely contingent. Nor can we trust 
any of our faculties—not even those by which 
we come to believe in the Divine existence— 
unless we can trust those by which we apprehend 
the universal and necessary obligation of justice 
and truth, and which affirm the eternal distinction 
between good and evil. In impeaching the 
authority of our moral intuitions, Dean Mansel 
undermines the foundations of religious faith. 

In answer to Dean Mansel’s question, “ Why 
.. . has one part of our constitution, merely as 
such, an imperative authority over the remainder ? 
What right has one portion of the human con- 
sciousness to represent itself as duty, and another 
merely as inclination?” * I reply in the noble | 
words of Butler :— 


* Bampton Lecture, p 111. 
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_ “There is a superior principle of reflection or conscience 
_in every man, which distinguishes between the internal 
principles of the heart as well as his external actions ; 
which passes judgment upon himself and them ; pronounces 
determinately some actions to be in themselves just, right, 
good ; others to be in themselves evil, wrong, unjust: 
which, without being consulted, without being advised 
with, magisterially exerts itself, and approves or condemns 
him the doer of them accordingly.” 


Butler adds that if ‘not forcibly stopped,” 
this judicial and imperial faculty “naturally and 
always of course goes on to anticipate a higher 
and more effectual sentence which shall hereafter 
_ second and affirm its own.” Perhaps so; but 
-in the case of vast numbers of men there is no 
real recognition of the authority of God, although 
there is a very real recognition of the authority 
of conscience and of the necessary and immutable 
distinction between right and wrong. To very 
many who confess that He exists, God is little 
more than an hypothesis to account for the origin 
of the universe, and their moral life is-altogether 
removed from His control. If what they suppose 
to be their faith in God were to disappear, their 
intuition of the eternal antagonism between good 
and evil would not be at all obscured; their 
abhorrence of vice would not be less vigorous ; 
their love of virtue would not be less fervent. 
But it is unnecessary to pursue this discussion. 
Butler’s account of the manner in which con- 
science exercises its functions, before there is 
any anticipation of the corroborative sentence 


tT Sermons on Human Nature, Sermon 2. Works. Voli. 
p23: 
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of God, is a complete answer to Dean Mansel’s 
inquiry as to the right ‘of one portion of the 
human consciousness to represent itself as duty,” 
while another is to be regarded as “merely an 
inclination.” 

Dean Mansel might as well have asked what 
right has one sense to claim authority to reveal to 
us the phenomena of vision, while another can 
reveal only the phenomena of sound? There is 
no schism among the senses. Every one of them 
performs its own functions. The authority of the 
eye to reveal to us the phenomena of vision is 
indisputable ; it actually reveals those phenomena ; 
it alone reveals them. This ends the controversy. 
And conscience alone lays claim to be the repre- 
sentative and minister of the law of duty. Inclina- 
tion endeavours to control the will by force: it is 
unable to speak, as conscience actually speaks, in 
the name of the eternal Law of Righteousness. 
The supremacy of conscience is, as -Butler;says in 
another passage, ‘‘a constituent part of ‘the idea, 
that is, of the faculty itself; and to preside and © 
govern, from the very economy and constitution of 
man, belongs to it. Had it strength as it has 
right, had it power as it has manifest authority, it 
would absolutely govern the world.” * 

Butler’s argument is a vindication of the autho- 
_rity of conscience; it is also a vindication of the 
- eternal and necessary distinction between right 
and wrong. For conscience does not invoke the | 
authority of God before it condemns vice and | 

= Sermons on Human Nature. Sermon 2, Works, i. 27. 
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approves virtue, or before it affirms that man is 
bound to obey the Law of Righteousness. We 
know that falsehood, cruelty, and injustice are 
evil things in themselves, and that they would be 
evil though no Divine authority had forbidden 
them ; and we know that the opposite virtues are 
good in themselves, and that they would be good 
though no Divine authority had commanded them. 
Righteousness gains an infinite support when it is 
known that God requires us to be righteous ; but 
even in the absence of that knowledge, conscience 
confesses that the Law of Righteousness has an 
eternal and necessary authority. 

If the will of God is the original fountain of all 
moral distinctions; if righteousness is right only 
because He commands it, and if sin is evil only 
because He forbids it; if, therefore, had He so 
willed, all the virtues would have merited our 
moral condemnation, and all the vices our moral . 
approval; how is it possible for us to love and 
reverence God because of His moral excellence ? 
When we do homage to Him because of His 
justice, goodness, and truth, we imply that if He 
were not just and good and true, He would have 
no claim to our homage. But. there can be no 
reason for celebrating the glory of His justice if, 
had He so pleased, injustice would have been 
equally glorious; and if goodness and truth are 
not in themselves more beautiful and noble and’ 
right than cruelty and falsehood, we do Him no 
honour by confessing that ‘‘ His compassions fail 
not,” and that ‘His truth endureth for ever.” 
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God can have no moral perfections if the distine- 
tion between good and evil is the creation of the 
Divine will. 

There is another and ae ipeerle objection to 
this. theory. Righteousness is the fulfilment of 
moral obligations; but moral obligations can 
never be originated by mere will, even if that 
will be the will of God. A mere command can 
| never create a duty unless there is an antecedent 
_ obligation to obey the authority from which the 
- command proceeds. All the virtues are enforced 
| by the authority of God; but unless before God 
_has commanded anything all His creatures are 

bound to obey Him, His commandments can 

create no obligation to be virtuous. His power 
may make it our interest to obey Him, but our 
interest is not our duty. Why am I bound to 
obey? Am I bound to do God’s will because God 
has been infinitely kind to me? That involves the 
concession of an eternal moral obligation to be 
obedient to One who has shown me infinite kind- 
ness. Because if I am disobedient, I shall incur 
punishment? That involves the concession of an 
eternal obligation to avoid suffering. Because, as 

a creature, I am naturally subject-to God? That 

involves the concession of an eternal obligation - 

resting on the creature to obey the Creator. Duty 

jis inconceivable if moral obligation does not exist 
‘antecedently to the Divine commands.* 

The objections which have been urged against 


eer 


* See British Quarterly Review, October, 1867, p. 486, and 
especially the reference in the note to Mr. J. S. Mill. 
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the theory that derives all moral distinctions from 
the will of God, may be urged in another form 
against the theory that finds the origin of these 
distinctions in the nature of God. Conscience 
does not rest the moral obligation of justice on _ 
the fact that God is just, but affirms that justice 
is of universal and necessary obligation. We do 
not reverence righteousness merely because by 
righteousness men become like God : we reverence 
God Himself because He is righteous, thus affirm- 
ing that righteousness in itself, and not simply 
because it is a Divine attribute, is deserving of 
reverence. 

What, then, is the relation between God and the 
eternal Law of Righteousness? Are we to con- 
ceive of that Law as independent and supreme, 
claiming allegiance from the Creator as well as 
from His creatures? Is God Himself subject to 
its authority, even as we are? Is there a throne, 
even an ideal throne, loftier and more august than 
His?.a sceptre, even an ideal sceptre, by which 
even He is governed, and which from eternity to 

eternity He obeys? 

This hypothesis is as untenable as either of those 
which have been already discussed. We instinc- 
tively reject it: even in idea nothing can be higher 
than God. There appears to be a conflict for 
supremacy between God and the eternal Law of 
Righteousness. But such a conflict is impossible. 
The solution of the difficulty may perhaps be 
found in a statement of the actual history of our 
ideas of Righteousness and of God. } 
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Conscience in the earliest and most rudimentary 
stages of its development recognises in particular 
actions the distinction between good and evil, and 
affirms that the idea of goodness involves the 
obligation to be good. As conscience acquires 
clearness and strength of vision, it discovers what 
was implicitly contained in its earliest judgments, 
that the distinction between good and evil is not 
arbitrary, contingent, and mutable, but is the ex- 
pression of an eternal and necessary law. 

The possession of the moral faculty, however, 
is not the only regal prerogative of human nature. 
We are capable of knowing God, and when God is 
revealed we discover in a living Person the same 
august and supreme authority which conscience 
confessed in the eternal Law of Righteousness. 
It is the recognition of this which appears to be 
the very root and essential principle of worship, 
and which creates the distinction, in kind and 
not merely in degree, between the homage we 
offer to God, and the love, the reverence, the trust 
with which we may regard created perfection. 
The wonder with which we witness the manifesta- 
tions of wisdom and power greater than our own, 
does not gradually approach worship, as the 
wisdom and the power are manifested in grander 
and grander forms. Nor does the love inspired 
by moral purity and goodness gradually approach 
worship, as the purity and goodness rise nearer 
and nearer to our loftiest ideal of moral excellence. | 

Wonder, however profound, and love, however 
fervent, never become worship until they are 
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_ blended with another element—with a homage to 
the authority—not merely the perfections—of 
God, corresponding to the homage which con- 
science offers to the authority of the moral law. 
The supremacy of the law is absolute and irrever- 
sible. But when God is truly known, conscience, 
without revoking or qualifying the acknowledg- 
ment of this supremacy, confesses that the 
authority which it had recognised in an ideal ° 
law is the awful and glorious prerogative of a 
living Person. 

The relation between God and the eternal Law 
_ of Righteousness is, therefore, unique. He is not, 
as we are, bound by its authority; in Him its 
authority is actively asserted. To describe Him 
as doing homage to it—although a phrase which 
it may sometimes be almost necessary to employ 
—is by implication to strip Him of His moral 
sovereignty : the homage which is due to the law 
is due to Him. The law does not claim Him as 
the most illustrious and glorious of its subjects ; it 
is supreme in His supremacy. His relation to the 
law is not a relation of subjection but of identity. 
Hence “ He cannot be tempted of evil.” In God 
the law is alive ; it reigns on His throne, sways 
His sceptre, is crowned with His glory. 

It is possible to conceive of the authority of the 
eternal Law of Righteousness apart from God, 
An Atheist knows the meaning of the word ought, 
and may confess that the obligations of duty are 
absolute. But apart from the authority of the 
eternal Law of Righteousness as expressed in the 
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Divine will, it is not possible to conceive of God. 
My conception of God is not only incomplete, but 
fatally defective, while I acknowledge nothing 
more than that He created all things; that He 
sustains all things; that His power is almighty, 
and His knowledge without limit; that He is 
perfectly just and infinitely good; that He is 
“glorious in holiness, fearful in praises, doing 
wonders.” If Iam to worship Him and to obey 
Him—if, in other words, He is to be my God—I 
must recognise His absolute sovereignty over my 
moral and spititual life; and God, as a living 
Person, must have the same authority over my 
will that conscience acknowledges in the eternal 
Law of Righteousness, 


We may now consider the relation between God 
and the penalties of sin. To discover this relation, 
we have to investigate the idea of punishment, and 
to determine what is meant by saying that sin is 
justly punished. 


Is punishment to be regarded as a reformatory 
process, a process intended to promote the moral 
benefit of the sufferer? If it were that and 
nothing more, and if the justice of punishment 
consisted in its fitness to produce a favourable 
moral impression on the sinner, God would be 
free to inflict or to remit the penalties of the Law 
without regard to any other consideration than 
the moral disposition of the person by whom the 
precepts of the Law had been violated. The 
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severity of punishment would have to be measured, 
not by the magnitude of the sin for which it is 
inflicted, but by the difficulty of inducing the 
sinn.y to amend. If even the greatest sin were 
immec +tely succeeded by hearty repentance, there 
would b. no mercy in withholding punishment ; 
for since, on this theory, the justice of punishment / 
consists in its reformatory power, it could not be ° 
justly inflicted where reformation had been already 
produced by other and gentler influences. It also 
follows that if there are cases-—and such cases are 
easily conceivable—in which repentance is less 
likely to be awakened by inflicting pain and dis- 
grace than by conferring new joy and honour, in 
these cases the lightest penalty would be unjust, 
and justice would require that the life of the sinner 
should be made brighter and happier on account 
of his sin, By a very slight exercise of ingenuity 
it might be shown that the theory which rests the 
justice of punishment on its reformatory power, 
involves the most grotesque consequences, and 
consequences which are repugnant to our most 
elementary moral convictions. 

And yet the influence of this conception of 
punishment may be very distinctly recognised 
in some modern speculations on the Atonement. 
The conception may be traced far back in the 
history of theological thought, but it was made 
popular by those wise and generous reformers of 
our criminal code to whom we owe the abandon- 
ment of the brutal and brutalising punishments by 
which, till very recent times, all European states 
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endeavoured to secure the protection of life and 
property. 

In avenging a solitary crime which might never 
have been repeated, the law created a hardened 
and desperate criminal. A change of system was 
demanded not only by the merciful instincts of 
humane hearts, but by the principles of social 
expediency ; for the criminal law was increasing 
the number of criminals, and making criminal 
offences more formidable. But the popular theory 
which was alleged in justification of the change 
was both false and pernicious. From the principle 

_ that in punishing crime it is both the duty and the 

interest of the State to attempt to reform the 
criminal, it was inferred that the object of punish- 
mentis the criminal’s reformation. This inference, 
although no man was irrational enough to carry it 
out to its ultimate results, seriously affected the | 
spirit and temper with which a considerable 
number of persons regarded the administration 
of criminal law. It made the gaol a philanthropic _ 
institution, and the treadmill an instrument of 
national education, invented for the benefit of an 
exceptionally unfortunate and backward class of 
scholars. 

The theory was utterly rotten. Society has no 
right to send a man to gaol, to feed him on bread 
and water, and to make him pick hemp or work 

' the treadmill, merely because society thinks that a 
discipline of this kind would do him good. He 
must deserve to be punished, or the law has no 
right to punish him. If in punishing him the law 
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_ can make him a better man, well and good; but it 
is the fact that the criminal deserves to’ suffer 
which constitutes the ultimate foundation of 
criminal law, and apart from this the infliction 
of suffering is a monstrous tyranny and injustice. 

Between human legislation and Divine, between 
the imperfect processes by which the State 
punishes the violation of its imperfect laws and 
the processes of eternal justice, the analogy is very 
incomplete. But when we consider sin as a 
transgression of the eternal Law of Righteousness, 
this principle that the transgression deserves 
punishment reappears. The conscience affirms 
it vehemently. The fear of punishment is often’ 
the earliest form in which a sinful man acknow- 
ledges the authority of the Law which he has 
broken. Nor is the punishment regarded either 
by the conscience or by the terror-stricken heart 
as a painful process to effect future reformation ; 
it is the suffering which has been deserved by 
past sin. To make it anything else than this, is 
to destroy its essential character. 


Another conception of punishment represents it 
as an expedient for strengthening the authority of 
the Law by creating a new motive to obedience. 
The distinction between this second conception 
and the first is very simple and obvious. Accord- 
ing to the first conception, punishment is a painful 
discipline, intended to bring a man who has 
broken the Law to a better state of mind and 
heart. It rests upon the principle that the 
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criminal must be reformed. According to the 
second conception, it is an appeal to the fears of 
those who have not yet broken the Law, and is 
intended to prevent them from breaking it. 
Punishment may, perhaps, make the bad man 
worse than hé was before, but his sufferings are 
meant to deter other men from doing wrong. The 


‘ pain suffered by the criminal is inflicted for the _ 


sake of confirming the virtue of those who are as 
yet free from crime. The theory originated with 
jurists and statesmen. When transferred to the 
sphere of the Divine government, it requires us to 
regard the penalties of sin, not as the righteous 


retribution of past offences, but as a severe 
“expedient for preventing future offences. If, 


therefore, any more merciful and equally effective 
method can be devised for maintaining the autho- 
rity of the eternal Law of Righteousness, punish- — 
ment may be dispensed with. 

But even in relation to human law this theory is 
fatally defective. ‘The suffering of a criminal,” 


it has been well said, ‘ benefits the public because 


it is deserved ; it is not deserved because it bene- 
fits the public.” That human governments are 
bound to consider whether the specific penalties 
attached to specific violations of the law are likely 
to diminish crime, is no doubt true; but the 
question whether the penalties are just, is a pre- 
liminary question, which cannot be righteously or 
safely ignored. The suffering may be actually 
inflicted for the sake of protecting the State, but 
the State commits a crime unless the criminal has 
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deserved to suffer ; and if to the conscience of the 
nation the severity of the suffering appears to 
exceed the magnitude of the crime, the authority 
of the law is enfeebled rather than strengthened. 
On the other hand, if, when a great crime has 
been committed, the criminal is acquitted through 
some technical defect in the evidence, or receives 
a light and inadequate sentence, public indignation 
is provoked ; not because the opportunity has been 
lost of giving to citizens who are tempted to crime 
an impressive and edifying moral lesson which 
would be likely to restrain them from similar 
offences, but because justice has been baffled, and 
the criminal has not received his deserts. 

The idea of retribution, which underlies ordinary 


criminal justice, cannot be excluded from our © 


conception of the penalties which God inflicts 
upon those who have sinned. It belongs to the 
very essence of that conception. He does not 
punish some of His creatures merely because 
their sufferings will do good to the rest, but 
because they deserve to suffer. The penalties 
which He inflicts are not affected by the same 
limitations which affect the’ penalties inflicted 
by human governments. To punish all moral 
offences, and in exact proportion to their varying 
magnitude, requires other resources than human 
legislators possess, and other powers than human 
tribunals can command. These resources and 
powers belong to God. Nor is it the function 
of human governments to assert throughout every 
province of human life all the obligations of the 
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eternal Law of Righteousness, and to vindicate the 

justice of all its penalties. But this function is 
involved in the very idea of God. When we 
are considering the relation of God to the penal- 
ties of sin, and investigating the question whether, 
and on what conditions, they can be remitted, 
it is unsafe to regard these penalties as nothing 
more than an expedient for preventing sin—an 
expedient which may, therefore, be immediately 
exchanged for any other method which would 
secure the same moral result. It is necessary 
to remember that the penalties of sin are primarily 
; an expression of the principle that the sinner 
_ deserves to suffer, and if the penalties are remitted, 
we have to inquire whether it is possible for 
this principle to be suppressed, or whether it 
must be asserted in some other form. 


A third conception of punishment represents 
, it. as an effect of: God’s personal. resentment 
_ against those who have offered. an. insult to 
His personal dignity, or as the assertion . of 
His personal claims against those who have 
withheld from Him His personal rights. If. a 
servant who has been treated considerately and 
generously is guilty of an habitual and contemp- 
tuous disregard of his master’s authority, and 
malignantly slanders his master’s character, he 
cannot wonder if his master is offended and indig- 
nant, nor can he complain ‘at | being dismissed 
from his master’s service, though the dismissal 
may involve him in ruin. If a man. refuses to 
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pay his just debts, the creditor may vindicate 
his claim by whatever processes of law are open 
to him, even at the cost of the utter destruction 
of the debtor’s property. 

And it is alleged that sin is of the nature of 


a personal offence against the majesty of God, | 
and that punishment is the expression of God’s — 


just resentment. Or the absolute obedience which 
God’s creatures owe to Him is alleged to be 
of the nature of a personal debt, and when 
their obedience is withheld, punishment is a 
vindication of His personal claims against them. 
But the master whose anger has been provoked 
by the carelessness or the insolence of a servant 
may magnanimously overlook the offence and 
retain the offender in his service. The creditor 


may cancel the debt. Resentment against those, 


by whom we have been personally wronged 
may be just, but there are innumerable cases 
in which generosity and compassion are stronger 
than resentment, and incline us to forgive. Per- 
sonal claims—if they are exclusively personal— 
may be waived. If this theory of sin and its 
punishment were complete, God would be free 
to inflict or to remit punishment at His own 
good pleasure. 
But even in such cases as those which I have 
selected to illustrate the theory, it sometimes 
happens that the inclination to be magnanimous 
and generous has to be restrained. A master 
who has been treated very badly by his servant 
may sometimes be morally obliged to express 
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his resentment in the severest form. He is the 
accidental representative of that social authority, 
the assertion and maintenance of which are essen- 
tial to the strength and tranquillity of the organ- 
isation of society. As an individual, he might. 
be merciful. Asa master, he cannot. A creditor 
whose claims are dishonestly resisted may be 
morally obliged to insist on the payment of his 
debt. As an individual, he might be ready and 
even anxious to remit the payment; but he is 
the accidental representative of justice, and 
though by prosecuting the debtor he may incur 
a great loss both of time and money, he cannot 
decline the duty which has accidentally fallen 
to him. There are other cases in which the 
obligation’ to make an offender suffer for his 
offence is still more obvious and stringent. An 
officer in the army who never inflicted punishment 
for disobedience to his orders, a sovereign who 
never inflicted punishment for conspiracy and 
treason against his authority, would add a second 
crime to the crime whose penalties he remitted. - 
It is part of their very function and duty to 
punish these offences. 

This theory of punishment rests upon a false 
theory of the moral authority of God. In a sense 
it is true that God has “personal claims” on 
our reverence and obedience, but the phrase 
is an ambiguous one. A father has personal 
claims on the love, respect, and obedience of 
all his children; he has also personal claims 
on those of his children to whom he may have 
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lent money when they. commenced business. 
These two sets of claims, however, are not the 


same in kind. He can release them from the ( 
obligation to repay the money debt ; he cannot \ 


release them from the obligations of filial respect 
and obedience. Nor can God release His crea- 
tures from the obligation to reverence and obey 
Him. If He were only the accidental Represen- 
tative of the idea of moral authority, or the official 
Defender and Minister of the eternal Law of 
Righteousness, He would have claims upon us 
which He could not waive. But we have seen 
that He is very much more than this. The 
ideal supremacy of the eternal Law of Righteous- 
ness—as Law—and with all its immutable 
authority—is revealed to us under a concrete 
and personal form, in His personal sovereignty 
over all His moral creatures. 

If, therefore, the punishment of sin is to be 
defined as a vindication and assertion of the 


personal rights and claims of God against those | 
who have sinned, it must be remembered that | 


the Divine claims which sin resists, and the 


Divine rights which sin refuses to acknowledge, , 


are essentially different from the claims and 
rights which are in such a sense personal that 
they can be remitted at pleasure. They are 


claims and rights which it is morally necessary | 


that God should maintain. The penalties in 
which these claims and rights are vindicated 
may, perhaps, have something of the same neces- 
sary character; and it may be just as impossible 
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for God to decline the assertion of the principle 
that those who sin against: Him deserve to be 
punished, as it is for Him to decline the assertion 
of the principle that all His moral creatures are 
bound to worship Him and to keep His command- 
ments. The penalties of sin may be, in a very 
true sense, a vindication of the personal claims 
and rights of God; but whether these penalties 
must be relentlessly inflicted, or whether, and 
on what conditions, they may be remitted, are 
questions involving principles which do not at 
all affect the vindication of personal claims and 
rights of a different order. 

The easy solution of all difficulties about the 
Remission of sins, suggested by the obligation 
resting on ourselves to forgive those who have 
sinned against us, ignores the fundamental dis- 
tinction between the relations of individual men 
to each other and their common relation to God. 
_ As individuals, we have no right to punish other 
men for their sins against us, because we have 
no authority over them. The right to punish 
is inseparable from the obligations of authority, 
and the obligations inseparable from authority 
may sometimes make the infliction of punishment 
a duty. 


We conclude, therefore, that the only con- 
ception of punishment which satisfies our strongest 
and most definite moral convictions, and which 
corresponds to the place it occupies both in the 
organisation of society and in the moral order — 
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of the universe, is that which represents it as 


_ pain and loss inflicted for the violation of a law. 


Ii the law is a righteous law, if the severity of 
the penalty is not out of proportion to the mag- 


nitude of the offence, the punishment is just; | 


the offender has deserved whatever he suffers. | 
Suffering inflicted upon a man to make him better . 
in the future is not punishment, but discipline: | 
to be punishment, it must be inflicted for evil 
deeds done in the past. Suffering endured for 
the sake of benefiting society is not punishment : 
if accepted voluntarily, it is the heroism of. self- 
sacrifice; if inflicted by arbitrary authority, it 
is injustice on the one side and martyrdom on 
the other. What a man suffers from the resent. 


-ment of another is not punishment, but mere 


persecution and annoyance, unless the suffering 
is the effect of moral indignation provoked by 
real or imaginary wrongs committed against the 
person by whom the suffering is inflicted : 
according as the wrongs are imaginary or real, 
the punishment is unjust or just. 


That the suffering. inflicted is deserved is a |- 


necessary element in the conception of punish- 
ment. We have now to determine God’s relation 
to the ill-desert of a man who has transgressed 
the eternal Law of Righteousness, and to the 
suffering which may justly come upon him for 
his transgression. God cannot be separated, even | 
in idea, from the Law which has been violated, | 
and which affirms the principle that sin deserves — 
to be punished. Is it nécessary, or is it not, 
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that this principle should be asserted, and 
asserted by God Himself ? 

If it is not asserted, if it is ignored and sup- 
pressed, then the eternal Law of Righteousness 
can be no longer perfectly identified with the © 
will of God; and if the Law is separated from 
the will of God, conscience will vehemently 
maintain that the Law is supreme; and in the 
case supposed will protest that while on the one 
hand the creature has dishonoured the Law by 
sin, the Creator has completed the dishonour by 
refusing to acknowledge the ill-desert of sin. 
Such a separation, however, between the ideal 
Law and the Divine Will is impossible. God 
) would cease to be God if His Will were not a 
‘complete expression of all the contents of the 
eternal Law of Righteousness. 

Is it then inevitable that God should inflict — 
the penalties which sin has deserved? Has he 
no choice? Is it impossible that He should be 
merciful? Does He act as a blind, unconscious 
force? Is the moral government of the universe 
a vast and awful mechanism, dispensing rewards 
and punishments from eternity to eternity in 
exact proportion to righteousness and sin? Is 
there no difference between being under the 
iron rule of a Law and being under the rule, 
gracious as well as just, of a living God? To 
these questions the Christian revelation and the 
irrepressible instincts of our moral and spiritual 
nature give the same replies. 

It is necessary to look a little more closely 
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into the nature of punishment if we are to discover 
the solution of the difficulty in which questions 
like these originate. 

In common, popular speech, we say that “the 
sinner ought to suffer ;” but this is a very loose 
expression, loose even to inaccuracy. When so 
used, the word “ ought” has a very different force 
from that which belongs to it when we say that 
“a man ought to be honest and to tell the 
truth.” By being honest and truthful, a man 
fulfils a duty. But a man who has committed 
a sin fulfils no duty by merely suffering for his 
sin. His mere suffering is not obedience: while 
he suffers, his whole nature may be in fiercer 
revolt than ever against the Law which he has 
transgressed, and the penalty of which he is 
enduring. There may be no more righteousness 
in him when his suffering is keenest than there 
was before his suffering commenced: his mere 
suffering has no virtue in it. 

When we use the phrase that a man who has 
committed a crime “ought to suffer for it,” we 
generally mean nothing more than that he | 
deserves to suffer; or if anything more than 
this is meant, we mean that some one who has 
the authority and power is under a moral obliga- 
tion to make him suffer. 

Punishment gives to the sufferer occasion for 
manifesting humility, patience, and a spirit of 
penitent submission to the pain which he has 
deserved by his offences; and if he does not 
manifest these virtues he incurs fresh guilt. But 
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the duty of manifesting them arises from the 
fact that by some external force or authority 
he is being made to suffer the just consequences 
, of his past “Gfkenibes. Whatever moral element there 
is in punishment itself—as punishment—is derived 
‘from the person or power that inflicts it. 

What is meant by the law being more honoured 
when a man of high rank suffers imprisonment 
or death for his crimes, than when one of the 
common people suffers precisely the same penalty ? 
Something, perhaps, is to be ascribed to the im- 
pression produced by the contrast between his 
splendid position and his miserable fate, and 
something to the fact that his rank awakens 
universal interest both in his offence and in its 
punishment. But what is specially significant 
in his suffering is this—that justice is felt to 


_ overbear all the common influences by which 


men are swayed. If the judicial authority or 
the executive power had been accessible to fear 
or to corruption, his illustrious name, his social - 
influence, his wealth, would have perverted the 
course of law, and secured his immunity. When, 
therefore, such a man is put on his trial, the 
fidelity and courage of the public ministers of 
justice are tested; and if they do not swerve 
from the line of judicial duty, the law receives 
unusual homage—homage derived not from the 
rank of the criminal who suffers—but from the 
steadfast and resolute integrity which does not ~ 
permit his rank to shelter him, That in excep- 
tional cases like this it is the moral effort necessary 


r 
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_ to inflict the penalties of violated law which 


constitutes the highest moral element of punish- 
ment, is acknowledged by the common instincts 
of mankind ; and, in all cases, punishment receives 
its moral significance from the fact that the 
infliction of it is the active assertion of the prin- 
ciple—either by a person or a law—that those 
who have violated a law deserve to suffer. 


Whatever moral significance might attach to 
the punishment of sin if punishment were inflicted 
by “‘self-acting” spiritual laws, its moral signifi- 


cance is immeasurably heightened if, in every \ 
case, it is the immediate or remote effect of a / 


Divine volition. According to the Christian 
theory of the universe, all the forces which are 
in league with the eternal Law of Righteousness 
have received their commission and their power 
from God Himself. 

It is by the Will of God that man has been 
so constituted that his physical health and vigour 
are promoted by industry, temperance, and the 
exercise of firm restraint on all the violent 
passions. The same Will is revealed in the laws 
which, under every form of social organisation, 
and in the rudest as well as in the most complex 
conditions of human society, are more or léss 
obviously on the side of justice, truthfulness, 
purity, and an unselfish devotion to the public 
interests. And if, on the whole, the relations of 
physical nature to mankind are friendly to virtue ; 
if, the very severities and uncertainties of man’s 
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external condition train him to fortitude, to 
courage, to the mastery of his inferior appetites, 
and to a prudence which is akin to morality ; 
if, even after the long ages of preparation which 
preceded what we have been accustomed to call 
the. creation of man, and which if it is called 
by any other name will retain all its former 
mystery—if, I say, even then there remained very 
much to be done before many parts of the world 
could be a safe or pleasant home for our race ; 
if pestilential marshes had still to be drained ; 
if there were still savage beasts in the forests and 
venomous creatures in the grass; if it was an 
imperative necessity that in order to “replenish 
the earth” man must also ‘subdue it,” so that 
when God “rested” from His work man’s work 
began ; and if in this struggle with the evil and 
malignant elements of his position some of the 
best elements of man’s moral nature were to 
receive their most vigorous discipline ;—in all 
these provisions for the development of our 
moral life we recognise the manifestations of 
the wisdom, the goodness, and the righteousness 
of God. Even the miseries which are inflicted 
by causes in the presence of which human skill 
and industry and courage are powerless—the 
irresistible calamities which come upon men from 
protracted drought, from hurricanes, from volcanic 
eruptions, from earthquakes—test and invigorate 
many heroic virtues, and give occasion for the 
exercise of those forms of compassion which are 
called forth by misfortunes and sufferings in 
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which there is no trace of guilt. These terrible 
destructive forces have also a place in that Divine 
order which has for its highest end, not the 
material comfort, but the moral doretion of 
mankind. 

The infinitely various evils which by the very 
constitution of human nature and the irreversible © 
laws of human society avenge wrong-doing, are 
also the effect of the Divine Will, Gross vices 
are grossly punished. Those who are guilty of 


secret and undiscovered sins are tormented even 


in this world, and their strength consumed by 
a “worm that dieth not” and ‘a fire” that 


_ cannot be “quenched.” Falsehood and treachery 


bring upon men shame and contempt. The sins 
of parents are sharply punished by the sins of 


_ their children. The wealth and glory of the 
_ proudest states are destroyed by the private vices 


of the people and the public crimes of their rulers. 
And if, on this side of death, innumerable offences 


_ against the eternal Law of Righteousness appear 


to escape detection and penalty, that revelation 


which has brought “life and immortality” to 


light, is dark with threatenings of the “indignation 


and wrath, tribulation and anguish,” which will 
confront the impenitent in the world to come. 
_ From the final judgment of God there can be no 


escape, and upon those who have resisted His 


authority and rejected His grace He will inflict 
the just penalties of their sins. . 


The sufferings which punish sin in this world, _ 


and the sufferings which will punish it in the 
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next, are the expression of the irreconcilable 
antagonism of God to sin, and to those who 
persist in sinning. They are an assertion by 
God Himself of the principle that those who 
sin deserve to suffer. It is this which gives them — 

their. transcendent significance. 


There are times when the calamities with which 
sin is punished even in this world seem to us 
so severe that we are driven to exclaim, “ Hath 
God forgotten to be gracious?”’ The punish- 
ments which menace it beyond death are so 
appalling, that though we see them dimly and 
afar off, they paralyse us with terror. Yet the 
Divine compassion is infinitely more tender than 
our own. If God were indifferent to the sufferings 
of His creatures, if it cost Him nothing to inflict 
upon them now the temporal miseries which are 
the penalties of transgression, and to expel them 
at last, by an irrevocable sentence, from the light 
and blessédness of His presence, the profoundest 
moral element of His acts of retributive justice — 
would disappear. The Divine compassion im- 
measurably augments the significance of the 
punishments which by the Divine volition are 
inflicted on sin. 


But if the punishment of sin is a Divine act 
—-an act in which the identity between the Will 
of God and the eternal Law of Righteousness is 
asserted and expressed—it would appear that, 
if in any case the penalties of sin are remitted, — 
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some other Divine act of at least equal intensity, 
and in which the ill-desert of sin is expressed 
with at least equal energy, must take its place. * 

The heart of the whole problem lies here. The 
eternal Law of Righteousness declares that sin 
deserves to be punished. The Will of God is 
identified both by the conscience and the religious 
intuitions of man with the eternal Law of 
Righteousness. To separate the ideal law—or 
any part of it—from the Living and Divine Person, 
_ is to bring darkness and chaos on the moral and 
' spiritual universe. The whole Law—the authority 
of its precepts, the justice of its penalties—must 
be asserted in the Divine acts, or else the Divine 
Will cannot be perfectly identified with the 
eternal Law of Righteousness. If God does not 
assert the principle that sin deserves punishment 
by punishing it, He must assert that principle 
in some other way. Some Divine act is required 
which shall have all the moral worth and signifi- 
cance of the act by which the penalties of sin 
would have been inflicted on the sinner. 


The Christian Atonement is the fulfilment of 
that necessity. The principle that suffering— ‘ 
suffering of the most terrible kind—is the just | 
desert of sin is not suppressed. It would have 
been adequately asserted had God inflicted on 

* As much as this might be concluded a priori. The form 
in which the necessity has actually been met could never 
have entered into the mind of man, nor could we have 


determined whether it was possible for the necessity to 
have been met in any other form. 
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man the penalties of transgression. It is asserted 
in a still grander form, and by a Divine act, 
which in its awful sublimity and unique glory 
infinitely transcends the mere infliction of suffering 
on those who have sinned. The penalties are 
not simply held back by the strong hand of 
infinite love. He on whom the sins of men had 
brought the dread necessity of asserting the 
principle that they deserved to suffer, and who, 
as it seems to us, could not decline to assert it 
—He through lees lips the sentence of the 
eternal Law of Righteousness must have come, 
condemning those who had sinned to exile from 
the light and life of God—He by whose power 
the sentence must have been executed—He 
Himself, the Lord Jesus Christ, laid aside His 
eternal glory, assumed our nature, was forsaken 
of God, died on the cross, that the sins of men — 
might be remitted. It belonged to Him to assert, 
by His own act, that suffering is the just result 
of sin. He asserts it, not by inflicting suffering | 
on the sinner, but by enduring suffering Himself. 
Nor is this all. To affirm that, on the cross, 
the Moral Ruler of our race endured what He 
might have inflicted, is an inadequate represen- 
tation of the truth. If God’s love for His crea- 
tures invests the Divine act which punishes them _ 
with its highest moral value, the love of the 
Eternal Father for the Son invests with infinite 
moral sublimity the Divine act which surrendered — 
Him to desertion and to death, that the justice 
of the penalties of sin might be affirmed before 


' 
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the penalties were remitted. The mysterious 
unity of the Father and the Son rendered it 


possible for Ged at once to endure and to inflict ; 


penal suffering, and to do both under conditions ° 


_ which constitute the infliction and the endurance 


the grandest moment in the moral history of 
God. 

The question of the grounds on which the 
Moral Ruler of mankind could so identify Him- 
self with our race as to assume our nature, and 
endure suffering instead of inflicting it on us, 
is the question to be discussed in the next Lecture: 
for the present I must assume that in this endur- 
ance of suffering the Lord Jesus Christ was 
acting in harmony with His original and Ideal 
relations to mankind. The point we have reached 
is this: the moral significance of the suffering 
by which sin is punished is derived from the 
fact that the suffering is inflicted by the Will ' 
of God. In the Death of Christ, He to whom 


A. 
\ 


it belongs to inflict suffering endures suffering { 


instead of inflicting it. In stating the problem 
which arises on the hypothesis that God has 
resolved to remit the penalties of sin, I said that 
“if God does not assert the principle that. sin 
deserves punishment, by punishing it, He must 
assert that principle in some other way. Some 
Divine ‘act is required which shall have all the 
moral worth and significance of the act by which 
the penalties of sin would have been inflicted 
on the sinner ;”’ and I repeat that “the Christian 
Atonement is the fulfilment of that necessity.” 
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It was a greater act to submit to such suffering 
as Christ endured than to inflict it. 


As yet our theory is incomplete. But when 
the heart is shaken by fears of future judgment 
and “the wrath to come,” a vivid apprehension 
of the Death of Christ, as the voluntary death 
of the Moral Ruler and Judge of the human race, 
will at once inspire perfect peace. Without 
further explanation, the conscience will grasp the 
assurance that since He has suffered, to whom it 
belonged to inflict suffering, it must be possible 
for Him to grant Remission of sins. 

This conception of the Atonement contains a 
complete reply to the question which Mr. 
Martineau says has never been answered. He 
asks :— 


How is the alleged immorality of letting off the sinner 
mended by the added crime of penally crushing the sinless ? 
Of what man—of what angel—could such a thing be 
reported, without raising a cry of indignant shame from 
the universal human heart? What should we think of a - 
judge who should discharge the felons from the prisons 
of a city because some noble and generous citizen offered 
himself to the executioner instead ?”’ * 


Mr. Martineau must accept all our facts before he 
has a right to bring a moral charge against our 
doctrine. He must not discuss the Evangelical — 
theory of the Atonement on the Unitarian theory 
of the Person of Christ. But his analogy is 
doubly false; false to his own conception of 
God, false to our conception of Christ. On his 
* Studies of Christianity, p. 188. 
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theory, God can pardon the sins of men without 
an atonement, but a judge can only acquit or 
condemn—the prerogative of pardon does not 
belong to him. On our theory, Christ is infinitely 
more than the most “noble and generous of 
citizens”? who could offer himself to the exe- 
cutioner instead of the guilty. Heis Himself the 


representative—and more than the representative ~ 


—of the law which has been violated. The 
question which Mr. Martineau has asked is 
irrelevant. The true question is—Whether the 
act of Christ, in enduring the suffering which He 
must otherwise have inflicted, is an ‘‘immorality,” 
“a crime,” which should raise ‘‘a cry of indignant 
shame from the universal human heart” ? 

For an answer to that question I can trust “the 
universal human heart” to which Mr. Martineau 


appeals. Wherever the real facts have been 


known, instead of “a cry of indignant shame,” 


there has been a cry of thanksgiving and of q 


worship. Had God insisted that before He 
would forgive sinful men, some illustrious saint 
or some holy angel should endure the agonies of 
Gethsemane suds the awful sorrow of the cross ; 
had He refused to listen to the prayer of the 
penitent until His anger had been allayed, or 
His. retributive justice received what would have 
been an unreal satisfaction, through the sufferings 
of one of His creatures who had kept all His 
commandments, then Mr. Martineau’s question 
could have received no answer. However 


voluntary, however eager might have been the 


~ 
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sacrifice on the part of saint or angel, God could 
not have accepted it without perplexing and 
confounding all our conceptions of His moral 
character. But is there any “immorality,” any 
“ crime,” anything to provoke ‘‘a cry of indignant 
shame,” in the resolve of God Himself, in the 


- person of Christ, to endure suffering instead of 


inflicting it? Will any man who confesses that 
Jesus Christ is God manifest in the flesh cry 
“shame” when He, the Moral Ruler of men, to 
avoid the terrible necessity of condemning us to 
eternal death, assumes our nature, is tempted in 
the wilderness, endures the ingratitude, malignity, 
and scorn of those whom He has come to save, 
submits to be charged with blasphemy, spat upon, 
scourged, nailed to the cross, passes into that 
“outer darkness,” into which He must otherwise 
have driven the human race for its crimes, and 
dies of a broken heart through the greatness of 
His sorrow? “Immorality!” It is the most 
wonderful proof of the infinite love of God. 
“Crime!” It is the supreme manifestation of 
God’s moral perfection. But for this, we might 
have thought that self-sacrifice, which is the 
flower and crown of all human excellence, was 
impossible to God. We see now that every form 
of heroic love and mercy by which our hearts 
are thrilled in the story of the noblest of men, 
is but the shadow of the transcendent and eternal 
perfection of the Most High. “An indignant cry 
of shame!” It is this expression of the righteous- 
ness and grace of the Moral Ruler of mankind 


a 
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which has kindled the most passionate love that 
has ever glowed in the hearts of men on earth, 
and it is this which is celebrated in the most 
rapturous anthems which are ever heard in 
heaven. 


LECTURE X 


THE THEORY OF THE ATONEMENT: ILLUSTRATED 
BY THE RELATION OF OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST 
TO THE HUMAN RACE 


In the preceding Lecture I endeavoured to illus- 
trate the transcendent significance and value 
which the Death of Christ derives from His 
original relation to the eternal Law of Righteous- 
ness, and especially to the penalties which menace 
the transgression of its commandments. 

But this account of the Sacrifice of Christ, 
though true as far as it goes, appears to be in- — 
adequate. It leaves unexplained some of the 
most frequent and familiar forms under which 
the Death of Christ is represented in the New 
Testament. For although the redemption of 
mankind is spoken of both by Christ Himself and 
by His Apostles as originating in the love and 
righteousness of God, the language of the New 
Testament seems to imply that in some sense 
Christ died in the name of the human race. It is 
_not God alone who has part in the great Mystery. 
Christ was a Sacrifice and Propitiation for us, 

458 
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_ though not by our own choice and appointment. 
His Death is described as an appeal to God’s 
infinite mercy coming from the human race itself, 
or from One who has a right to speak and act and 
suffer as its Representative. This aspect of the 
Death of Christ has no place in the partial con- 
ception of it which we have reached by consider- 
ing the relation of Christ to the eternal Law of 
Righteousness. 

Again; this partial conception of it leaves the 
impression on the mind that the Death of Christ 

_ had something of a dramatic character, and that 
its value lies in its dramatic effect. The theory— 
if I may so speak—seems to be “‘in the air.” If it 
can be shown that the original and ideal relation 
of the Lord Jesus Christ to the human race con- 


stitutes a reason why Heshould become a Sacrifice 4 ,,. 


and Propitiation for our sins, the conception of 
His Death illustrated in the preceding Lecture 

- will rest on more solid and secure foundations. I 
have now, therefore, to attempt to illustrate the 
theory of the Atonement from the original relation 
of the Lord Jesus Christ to the human race. 

I can hardly hope that the attempt will be very 
successful. For this relation has never yet been 
clearly apprehended either by the Christian Church 
as a whole, or by any considerable section of it. 
The Athanasian conception of the Trinity has 

- been incorporated into the very life of Chris- 
tendom. The conception has been differently 
defined in the East and in the West; it has been 
greatly modified—in Europe at least—by the 
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philosophical systems which have’ successively 
controlled the speculation of the Church during 
the last thirteen or fourteen hundred years ; but 
it was the genuine development and expression of 
the Christian consciousness of the early centuries, 
and it has become an essential element of the 
Faith of the universal Church. That man is justi- 
fied by Faith alone, has secured the same kind of 
consent among all the great Protestant communi- 
ties. The doctrine is not the exclusive property 
of theologians, nor is it merely a dogma imposed 
by theologians on the unlearned. It has an 
intense, and, in the truest meaning of the words, 
a vital interest, wherever there is genuine religious 
earnestness. It gives to the religious life of 
Protestantism its characteristic type. For that 
conception of the Trinity which the unknown 
author of the Athanasian Creed has endeavoured 
to express in terms which had been created for 
him by the fierce and subtle controversies of 
many generations, terms which to us may seem _ 
cumbrous, and even profane, but every one of 
which is a significant historical monument—for 
that conception of Justification which is common 
to all the great Protestant confessions, hundreds of 
thousands of men would be ready to suffer im- 
prisonment and death. As much might be said of 
any other doctrine, true or false, that has become a 
real power ijn the religious life of mankind. Men, 
women, and children would be hung or burnt in 
crowds rather than deny that Christ created the 
world, and that He died for it. 
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‘But this cannot be said of any doctrine concern- 
ing that relation of Christ to the human race 
which illustrates the theory of the Atonement. 
That in some sense Christ is the Head and Repre- 


sentative of mankind is a truth ‘which has not - 


been derived from philosophy, but has lived 
eternally in the faith of Christendom.’ This 
conception of Him is wrought into the very 
structure of apostolic doctrine. It has been 
insisted upon with great energy in recent years by 
Mr. Maurice and his disciples in this country. In 
Germany it has held a great place in theological 
speculation from the time of Schelling. That 
Christ is the Head and Representative of, at least, 
the elect and regenerate portion of mankind, is 
what is meant by orthodox theologians when they 
say that Christ is the Second Adam; and this is 
the truth which underlies the doctrine of imputed 
righteousness.” Christian Mysticism has always 
earnestly maintained that Christ is the very life of 


regenerate souls, and that complete union with | 


Him is the condition of consummate holiness and 
blessedness.. This truth has been made the ultimate 
ground of theories which assert the mysterious 
and supernatural efficacy of the sacraments. 

But no clear and articulate conception of that 
relation of Christ to mankind which renders it 
possible for Him to sustain a representative 
character, appears to have rogted itself in the 
popular theology, or in the moral and spiritual 


= Dr. DorNER: History of the Development of the 
Doctrine of the Person of Christ. Vol. iii. div. 2, p. 232. 
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life of Christendom. The sense in which Christ 
in His redemptive sufferings and work is the 
representative of the race, has been illustrated or 
obscured by an appeal to imperfect human 
analogies. It seems to have been forgotten that 


- His representative character is absolutely unique. 


The general and growing dissatisfaction with the 
theory of expiation has probably arisen partly 
from this cause, and it will be impossible for that 
theory to retain its place in the theological thought 
of the Church, unless it can be shown that the 
Death of Christ as a Propitiation and Sacrifice for 
the sins of men is the highest expression of an 
eternal relation between Christ and the human 
race—a relation which, though it might never have 
been discovered in the absence of specific revela- 
tion, has nothing in it to offend the higher 
reason or to provoke moral antagonism, and is 
capable of verification by the Christian con- 


sciousness. 


The relation of Christ to mankind is, however, — 
only part of a larger question—the relation of 
Christ to the created universe. 

The Church has been content to acknowledge 
that Christ created all things, and that in some 
sense He upholds all things. It has never felt 
any keen and practical interest in the nature of 
His permanent relation to the universe. In its 
dread of Pantheism, and in its eagerness to | 
maintain the freedom and personality of the 
living God, it has rather shrunk from conceiving 
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any other kind of relation between the Creator 
and the creation than that which exists between 
the builder of a house and the house he has built. 
But there are many passages in the New Testament 
which are inconsistent with such a conception as 
this. In the first chapter of the Fourth Gospel— 
which contains the Christian idea of creation, as 
the first chapter of the book of Genesis contains 
the Jewish idea—Christ is identified with the Word, 
who was in the beginning with God, and was God, 
and through whom all things came into existence. 
In the opening verses of the anonymous epistle to 
the Hebrews, Christ is represented as the Son of 
God and heir of all things, the brightness of God’s 
glory, in whom the eternal splendours of the 
Divine nature are revealed, the express image of 
God’s person, by whom God made the worlds, 
and the word of whose power is their perpetual 
support. St. Paul,in the Epistle to the Colossians," 
describes our Lord Jesus Christ as “the image of 
the invisible God”—“the first-born of every 
creature.”2 The antithesis seems to suggest that 
Christ is allied—if not in the same way, yet by ° 
relations equally vital—at once with God and the 
created universe. In Him ‘the image of the 
invisible God,” the actual perfections of God, are , 
revealed to the thought of the universe, and in 
Him “the first-born of all creation,” the ideal 
perfections of the universe, are present to the 
thought of God. 

This conception of Christ’s relation to the 

® Col. i. 15-17. 2 Or, “ of all creation.” 
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universe the Apostle proceeds to develop. “ For 
in Him were all things created that are in heaven, 
and that are in earth, visible or invisible, whether 
they be thrones, or dominions, or principalities, or 
powers : all things were created by [or through] 
Him and for [or #nto] Him. And He is before all 
things, and in Him all things consist.” 

This remarkable passage contains St. Paul’s 
theory of the relations between Christ and the 
universe. (1) Christ, “the First-born,” was—if I- 
may venture to say it—the eternal prophecy of crea- 
tion. In Him the perfection and glory dwelt from 
eternity which in the creation have been manifested 
in time. What the creation, in its ideal perfection, 
was to be to the Father, had from eternity found 
a transcendent expression in Christ.t (2) When, 
at last, the universe was created, Christ was the 
very ground and root of its existence ; it was the 
revelation of His thought ; its life was “in Him.” - 
(3) Nor was the creative act the immediate act of 
the Father ; the Divine power—if we may use 
words which only remotely suggest the truth—__ 
travelled through Christ : all things were created 
“through Him.” (4) Nor, again, was the universe 
created for itself; its final cause, its ultimate end, 
and its consummate perfection, are to be found in 
Christ : all things were created “for Him” or 
“unto Him.” (5) And, apart from Him, the 
universe, aS a universe, could not continue in 
existence ; it would fall into disorder and sink 
back into chaos; for ‘“‘in Him all things consist.” 

t Note S. 
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It is probable that the Apostles were led up to 

_ this conception of the relation between Christ and 

_ the universe by their consciousness of the relation 
between Christ and themselves, in which they 
believed that the ideal relation between Christ 
and the human race was receiving its fulfilment. 
From the relation between Christ and the human 

_ race, the transition to the relation between Christ 
and the universe was not difficult. The whole 
conception had an ethical and spiritual—not a 
merely metaphysical—origin. They reached it, 
not by a priori speculation, but by an orderly 
development of spiritual thought, controlled and 
directed by the Holy Ghost. Their thought took 
its departure from what they knew for themselves 
about their own relation to Christ, and was 
enriched at point after point by the constant re- 
-membrance of the great fact that Christ was God 
manifest in the flesh. To attempt to illustrate this 
conception of Christ’s relation to the universe, 
would lead us too far away from the subject of 
this Lecture. It will be sufficient for our imme- 
diate purpose if we consider the specific relation 
of Christ to the human race. 


As I have already suggested, the original and 
ideal relation of Christ to all men was probably 
revealed to the Apostles through His relation to 
themselves and the Church; and in illustrating 
the apostolic conception of the original and ideal 
relation between Christ and the human race, as 
that conception was determined by the actual 
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relation between Christ and all who believe in 
Him, it may be well to follow the order of St. 
Paul’s. thought in “his account of the relation 


-_between Christ and the whole creation. 


Christ was “the First-born” among many 
brethren. His eternal holiness and wisdom and 
power and joy were the ideal forms of that per- 


‘ fection which all who are born of God are destined 


to inherit through Him. Into His “image” all 


| who had been received into His kingdom were 


being transformed. And, according to God's idea 
of the human race, all men were to participate in 


His glory. In a true and deep sense, Christ is 


‘the First-born of all creation ;” all ranks and 
orders of created beings, and even the material 
works of the Divine power—through whatever is 
fair and noble in them—have a relationship to 
Christ more or less intimate or remote. Between 
man and Christ, according to God’s thought, the — 
relationship was meant to be near and vital. 

As the Apostles knew that their Christian life 
and all its prerogatives and hopes had come to_ 
them through Christ, and were not the immediate - 
effect of the Father’s power and love, so. they 
believed that all men were created “ through 
Him}; 

Further, the Apostles knew that Christ was the 
very end of their existence. This was their joy — 
and their glory. They called themselves His 
slaves, and said that He had. “bought” them— 
“bought” them, not to make them free, but to 
make Himself their Master ; and the only freedom 


3 
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they knew, or desired to know, was the freedom 
which they found in His service. ‘None of us,” 
they exclaimed, “liveth to himself, and no man 
dieth to himself. For whether we live, we 
live unto the Lord; and whether we die, we die 
unto the Lord : whether we live, therefore, or die, 
we are the Lord’s. For to this end Christ both 
died, and rose, and revived, that He might be 
the Lord both of the dead and the living.’ The 
Apostles laboured that they might “ be accepted 
of Him.” ? They exhorted their fellow-Christians 


_ to live a good and upright life, that they might 


“adorn the doctrine of God our Saviour in all 
things.” 3. They were ‘‘delivered unto death for 
Jesus’ sake.” 4 And neither in their evangelistic 
activity, nor in their personal righteousness, nor 
in their sufferings, did they suppose that they 


were proving the vigour of their own virtue and 


winning credit for themselves. Only their weak- 
ness, their folly, and their sins were their own: 
their strength came from Christ, and to Him 
belonged all the glory of their fidelity, their 


courage, their holiness, and their zeal. 


That they might in this sense become Christ’s, 


it had been necessary that He should “ purchase ” 
them “with His own blood,” and “ give His life ” 


aransom forthem. They appeal to the Death of 
Christ, as investing His claims upon them with an 


infinite and most pathetic urgency. But had the 


race never sinned the race would have been His. 


t Rom. xiv. 7-9. ? 2 Cor. v. 9. 
3 Titus ii. Io. 4 2 Cor. iv, II. 
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By His Death He did but recover what He had 
lost. The kingdom over which He reigns had 
revolted from Him; but it was originally His 
own. Not the Church merely, but the human 
race was created “for Him.” 

But the most important element in their con- 
ception of the original and ideal relation of 
mankind to Christ—or at least the most important 
in connection with the theory of the Atonement— 
is that which probably constituted the root of the 
declaration that “in Him were all things created,” 
especially when taken in connection with the 
declaration that “in Him all things consist.” 
The passages in the apostolic epistles which 
describe Christians as being “in Christ” are 
almost imnumerable. The truth which these 
passages affirm had been taught by Christ 
Himself; it was verified by the consciousness 
of the Church. 

The forms in which this truth is expressed 
are extremely varied. It is said that we were 
“created in Christ Jesus unto good works ;”* 
that God ‘‘ chose us in Him before the foundation 
of the world;”? that we were “circumcised” | 
in Christ ;3 that “if One died for all, then all 
died ”—died in Him;4 that we are “buried 
with Him;”s5 that we are “risen with Him ;”° 
that God “raised us up together [with Christ] 
and made us sit together in heavenly places in 


* Eph, ii. 10. . Abid. 
3 Col. ii. 11. 4 2 Cor. vi Td, 
5 Rom. vi. 4. © Col. iii, 1. 
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- Christ Jesus,”* and “ blessed us with all spiritual 
blessings in heavenly places” in Him.2 Conduct 
that becomes Christians is described as “good . 
conversation in Christ.”3 Children are charged 
to obey their parents “in the Lord.’ 4 Christian 
people who have been estranged from each other 
are exhorted to “be of the same mind in the 
Lord.” 5 Christian Churches are told that their 
‘labour is not in vain in the Lord.’’* The grace 
that is given to us is “given us in Christ Jesus.”7 
St. Paul longs after his converts at Philippi ‘“ in 
the bowels of Jesus Christ ;”8 and he says to 
the Galatians, ‘I have been crucified with Christ : 
nevertheless I live; yet not I, but Christ liveth 
in me.” 9 Christians who have died are described 
as “the dead in Christ.” 1° The whole Church 
is “the body of Christ,” and ‘as we have many 
members in one body, and all members have not 
the same office, so we, being many, are one body 
in Christ.” ** The Church is “ the fulness of Him 
that filleth all in all.” 12 

Passages like these, and they might be indefinitely 

multiplied, are too numerous and too varied, and 
they belong too obviously to the very substance 
of apostolic thought, to be dismissed as merely 
metaphorical. No doubt they are metaphorical, 
but metaphors stand for something ; and metaphors 
like these affirm the existence of a very wonderful 
relation between all the regenerate and Christ. 


; 


« Eph. ii. 6. 2 Ibid. i. 4. 3 1 Pet. iii. 16. 
4 Eph. vi. I. 5 Phil. iv. 2. ° 1 Cor. xv. 58. 
72 EIN. 1, O: SPP iii ios 9 Gal. ii. 20. 
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The existence of that relation is reaffirmed 
by the consciousness of the Christian Church. 
The extravagances of Mysticism are but the 
exaggeration of a truth which is known more 
or less perfectly to all in whom the power and 
grace of the Lord Jesus Christ have been revealed. 
_Christian holiness is nothing else than a revelation 
|of the inexhaustible energy of the holiness of 
Christ. Self-culture, the great law of natural 
ethics, is unknown in the supernatural life ; or, 
if known, the law assumes altogether a different 
form. The Christian man does not simply develop 
-and perfect his own life; he is constantly 
receiving and appropriating the life and power 
of the Son of God. Christ does not merely exhort 
us to repent, and reveal new motives by which we 
, should be constrained to repent : He gives repent- 
_ ance,'—inspiring us with His own sense of the 
evil of sin, His own sorrow for it, and His own 
desire that we should sin no more. We escape 
from evil habits and evil passions—not by the 
force of any moral struggles which can be called 
our own: sometimes the habits fall away from 
us at the touch of Christ, as the chains fell away 
from Peter at the touch of the angel ; sometimes 
the passions are expelled by the power of Christ, 
as evil spirits were driven out of men by His 
word; and if we struggle for freedom, we are 
conscious that we are “strong” only ‘‘in the grace 
that is in Christ Jesus.” ? Even in the presence . 
of violent temptation there are some Christian 
® Acts v. 3h 2 TBimy died: 
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people to whom it seems that the victory is 


_ given them by Christ rather than achieved by 
_ themselves through Christ’s help, and who say 


- fections of the Christian life, as distinguished | 


that they do but “stand still, and see the salva- 
tion of the Lord.” And though to others, and 
perhaps to most, there is real and prolonged 
conflict, their own part in it disappears when 
they look back on their triumphs; and they 
declare, in no false humility, but in their desire 
to express the exact truth, that if they have 
rescued their moral nature from the power of sin, 
“they got not the land in possession by their 
own sword, neither did their own arm save them ; 
but [God’s] right hand and [God’s] arm, and 
the light of [God’s] countenance, because [God 
had] a favour unto them.” 

In the development of the virtues and per- 


from conquest over sin, it is, if possible, still ' 


more obvious that the life and power of Christ 
are revealed in us. We lose our selfishness and 
hardness through receiving, direct from Him, the 


_ spirit of compassion which moved Him to relieve 
every form of human infirmity and suffering. 
_ His fervour kindles our zeal. The spirit “of 


power and of love”? is an inspiration received 
from Christ. In none of our ‘‘ works” can we 


' boast; for ‘we are God’s workmanship, created 


omnia 
' 


in Christ Jesus unto good works, which God 

before ordained [or prepared] that we should 

walk in them.”2 Hence the possibilities of the 
*F2,Gime1. 17. 2 Ephisits ro. 
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Christian life are not to be measured by our 
native résources, but by the infinite perfection of 
- Christ Himself. We dwell in Him; He dwells 
in us; and He is the living prophecy of the 
height and glory of our holiness—a prophecy 
never to be fulfilled on earth or in heaven, but 
perpetually moving towards fulfilment, through 
struggle and sorrow and frequent defeat in this 
world, and through endless ages of joy and 
triumph in the world to come. This, I suppose, 
is the ultimate secret of Christian sanctification— 
an “open secret,” a secret of infinite simplicity, 
and yet hard to learn. As we never find rest in 
the mercy of God until we discover that neither 
our penitence, nor our amendment of life, nor 
our faith, can create any claim to the Remission of 
sins, and are willing to receive it as God’s free gift 
“for Christ’s sake ;” so we can never receive 
perfect deliverance from sin until we become 
so anxious for holiness itself as to care nothing 
for winning any personal credit by becoming 
* holy—until, renouncing the hope of achieving 
victory over sin for ourselves, renouncing even 
the desire to achieve it for ourselves, we are 
willing to accept victory and freedom as part 
of that large inheritance which God has given 
us in Christ. 

Our relation to Christ is absolutely unique. 
And yet, perhaps, some imperfect symbol of 
it may be found in our relation to the material — 
universe. Man is a free personality, encompassed 
by a system of forces which transcend all the 


j 
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measures of his science. To these forces, which 


we now learn are perhaps but various forms 
of one great Force which remains constant 
from age to age, man is mysteriously related, 
and from moment to moment he is dependent 
on them. In every thought, however light 
and wayward, that passes through his intellect ; 
in every emotion, however transient, which ripples 
across the surface of his moral life; in every 
volition; there is some expenditure of that 
part of this universal energy which has been 
accumulated in the nerves and tissues of his 
physical organisation. Whatever power belongs 
to man comes to him from the appropriation 
of force from without. In the earlier ages of 
human history the savage made some of that 


force his own by taking food, in which the 


force had been accumulated; by breathing 
free air; by drinking the water which ran in 
streams at his feet or which he procured by pain- 
ful labour from the rock. All the vigour of 
muscle and all the keenness of sense which he 
possessed became his because he had received 
into his physical nature, and had laid up there, 
some fractional part of the force which surrounded 


him. When he struck down his prey at night, 


he expended in the blow some of the energy 


which he had made part of himself in the 
morning. When he began to dig the ground, 
he was using the energy which had been given 


to him by the wild fruits and the wild creatures 


on which he had previously lived. His work 


© 
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was, in a very true sense, not his own ; it was 
the revelation of the universal Force, which, 
in ways of which he never dreamt, had become 
the servant of his will. 

The history of the material progress of the 
race is the history of the growing power of 
man, arising from the gradual extension of his 
alliances with the forces which surround him. His 
proudest achievements are their work rather than 
his. He arms himself with the strength of 
the winds and the tides. He liberates the latent 
energy which has been condensed and treasured 
up in coal, transforms it into heat, generates 
steam, and sweeps across a continent without 
weariness, and with the swiftness of a bird. 
He makes the electric fluid his messenger, and 
it carries his words under the ocean to remote 
shores. Moving freely among the stupendous | 
energies by which he is encompassed, he is 
strong in their strength, and they give to his 
volitions—powerless apart from them—a_ large 
and effective expression. 

The history of man’s triumphs in the province of 
his higher and _ spiritual life is also the history 
of the gradual extension of his alliance with 
a Force which is not his own. There is no 


proportion between the native strength of his 
' will and the perfection which he achieves through 
. Christ. Every good work is a manifestation 
/of the Divine power, in which alone we can 


be strong. Every form of Christian perfection 
—‘‘love, joy, peace, longsuffering, gentleness, 


a 
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goodness, faith, meekness, »temperance”—is a 
“ fruit of the Spirit,” an expression in our personal 
life of the perfection of the life of Christ. In 
the spiritual, as in the material sphere, man is 
a free personality surrounded by a vast and 
immeasurable Power which is not his own, 
but through which his history may become bright 
with the glory of the noblest achievements. In 
Christ we are “made partakers of the divine 
nature.” * a 

The parallel is extremely imperfect. At one 
point it breaks down altogether, for material 
forces are unconscious, and we make their energy 


ours without their voluntary concurrence, while 


the spiritual Power which becomes our own is 
the Power of a free Personal Life. But though 


- the parallel is imperfect, it may assist us to grasp 


one of the fundamental truths of the Christian 
faith, and it may suggest the perilous error into 
which we may be betrayed by our very zeal in 


- advocating that truth. Scientific men, having 


their imagination filled with the vastness of 


that universal and indestructible energy which 


they say assumes varied forms in all material 


: phenomena, have gone on to affirm that the 


human willis but one of its Protean manifestations. 
Devout mystics, overpowered with awe and 
wonder by the energy of the life of God, in 
which, and in which alone, they were conscious 
that they were living, have gone on to affirm 


that the will of God is the only active force in 


1 2 Pet. 1. 4. 
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the universe. In ancient and in modern times 
materialism has suppressed the personality and 
' the will of man in the presence of the awful forces 
_ of the physical universe. In ancient and in 
' modern times mysticism has suppressed . the 
personality and the will of man in the presence 
of the living God. The Christian philosophy 
of human nature might perhaps be roughly 
, defined as a form of Pantheism in which the 
' moral freedom of man and the moral freedom 
of God are resolutely and consistently vindicated. 

Our Lord Jesus Christ has illustrated in the 
simplest and most perfect. manner the nature 
of the relation between ourselves and Him, 
‘Abide in Me, and I in you. As the branch 
cannot bear fruit of itself, except it abide in 
the vine; no more can ye, except ye abide in 
Me. I am the vine, ye are the branches: 
he that abideth in Me, and I in him, the same 
bringeth forth much fruit: for apart from Me 
ye can do nothing.” This is an exhaustive — 
statement of the truth: to this neither saint 
nor apostle can add anything. . We truly live 
only as we live in Christ. Our highest life is life 
derived from Him. 


Out of this relation to Christ arises our relation 
to the Father. There is nothing technical, formal, 
or artificial in the prerogative of Divine sonship 
which is conferred on all that are in Christ. They 
are not merely “called the sons of God.” The 

* John xv. 4, 5. 
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name represents a fact. They share the life of 
the Son of God, and no other name can express 
the relation to the Father which the sharing of 
that life originates. 

The Apostles speak of our having “ access” to 
the Father “in Him” and’ “ through: Him.” 
Christ Himself said, “I am the Way: ... no 
man cometh to the Father but by Me.”* This 
does not mean merely that because of what Christ 
has done and suffered for the salvation of man- 
kind the sins are remitted which excluded us 


_ from the Divine presence. It is not the Atone- 


ment of Christ alone, or the revelation which 
Christ has made to us of the Divine love, through 
which we come to God. Christ Himself is ‘‘ the 
Way: ...no man cometh to the Father but by 
[Him]. That for us sinners Christ might be the 
“Way” to the Father, it was necessary—as I hope 
to show presently—that He should die as a Sacri- 
fice for our sins. But He Himself is the “ Way.” 


Through our union with Christ, His trust and joy , 
in the Father become ours, and the light of God, | 


in which He dwells, becomes our home. Through 
Christ’s original, eternal, and unique relationship 
to the Father we are raised into a relationship to 
God which renders possible a freedom and blessed- 
ness of communion with Him which is “ unspeak- 
able and full of glory.” 

To bring this discussion to a close: there are 
two great laws which are involved in that relation 


to Christ which He Himself illustrated in the 


t John xiv. 6. 
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parable of the Vine, and to the reality of which 
the Christian consciousness bears testimony :— 

1. The power and perfection of our moral and 
spiritual life are a perpetual revelation of the 
power and perfection of the life of Christ. There 
is no element of holiness in us that is not derived 
from Him. As the life of Christ is being perpetu- 
ally revealed in us in richer and nobler forms, the 
moral and spiritual glory of Christ is the ultimate 
ideal to which we are continually approaching, 
but which we shall never reach. 

2. Our own relation to the Father is determined 
by the relation of Christ to the Father. By no 
fictitious imputation or technical transfer, but by 
virtue of a real union between the life of Christ 
and our own life, His relation to the Father 
becomes ours. It is ours with the same qualifica- 
tions with which His life is ours. In Him both 
the life and the relation exist in a transcendent 
form. 

But these two laws which are involved in the 
actual relation to Christ, of all to whom He has 
given eternal life and “ power to become the sons 
of God,” were involved in the original and ideal re- 
lation of the human race to Himself. This appears — 
to be implied in the prologue of St. John’s Gospel. 
‘(In Him was life ’’—the life of the human race— 
“and the life was the light of men.” According 
to the Divine idea of human nature, man was to 
live by perpetual fellowship with the life of the 
Eternal Word, and in that life was to inherit all 

t John i. 4. 
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_ the knowledge, purity, and blessednéss of which 

“light” is the beautiful symbol. As the life of 
the Eternal Word or Son of God was to be the 
life of the human race, His relation to the Father 
was also to be ours. Had we never sinned, our 
history would have been a perpetual ascent to- 
wards His supreme holiness, and even the earliest 
movements of our moral and spiritual life would 
have found their ideal expression in Him. His 
relation to the Father would, therefore, have been 
ours from the very first. 


In the light of this original and ideal relation 
of the Lord Jesus Christ to our race, can we dis- 
cover any relation between His Death and the 
Remission of our sins? I think we can. 

1. On any theory of human redemption it is 
morally necessary that, on the part of those who 
have sinned, there should be a real and frank con- ; 
sent to the justice of the penalties from which 
redemption releases them. While there is any 
resentment on our part against the righteousness of | 
.the law by which we are condemned, our antago- | 
nism to God, whose will is inseparable from that 
law, remains. In the endeavour to subdue this 
resentment, some men have passed through 

- protracted and convulsive struggles, and have con- 
fessed at last that the resentment was still unsub- 
dued. It was easy for them to acknowledge that 

_ they had sinned, but there was an invincible recoil 
from yielding a perfect moral consent and sub- 
mission to the righteousness of the penalties of 
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their sins. We are conscious that this consent 
and submission ought to be given, and that so 
long as we shrink from it the controversy between 
God and us cannot be closed. It is an offence 


,to resent the penalties of the eternal Law of 
_ Righteousness, as well as to transgress its pre- 


~ 


cepts. That the penalties should be remitted 
while we recoil from submitting to the authority 
of the awful principle which they vindicate, seems 
morally impossible. 

The Lord Jesus Christ, the Moral Ruler of 
the human race, instead of inflicting the penalties, 
has submitted to them; He has “died, the Just 


for the unjust,’ and has been “made a curse 


for us.” This supreme act becomes ours—not 
by formal imputation—but through the law which 


‘constitutes His life the original spring of our 
‘own. His eternal trust in the F ather, His eternal 


joy in the Father, His eternal love for the Father, 
are the root of the trust and joy and love of which 
we are conscious in the Divine presence. In 
the strength of His trust we have faith in God ; 
in the fulness of His joy we rejoice in God;. 
and the fires of our love for God are kindled 
by the fervour of His love for the Father. And 
when we are troubled by the bitter remembrance 
of sin, and are almost crushed by a sense of the 
magnitude of the just penalties of sin; when 
we are striving to humble ourselves before the 
infinite justice of God, and to confess that were -. 
these penalties to be inflicted on us, the Judge 
of all the earth would do right; we find in the 
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Death of Christ the perfect expression and ful- F 


filment of that submission which we know ought 
to be manifested by ourselves. He did not merely 


j 


confess our sin ; He did not merely acknowledge | 


that we deserved to suffer. He endured the 
penalties of sin, and so made an actual submission 


to the authority and righteousness of the principle ‘ 


which those penalties express. What we had 


_no force to do, He has done; and through our 


union with Him, His submission renders our sub- 
mission possible. This is but a particular illustra- 


tion of the universal law that the moral and 


spiritual perfection of Christ is the ultimate root : 


of our own perfection. The act in which He 
submitted to the righteousness of the law by 
which we were condemned, is the very life and 
vigour of the moral act in which we, in our turn, 
make the same submission ; and the moral element 
which constitutes the significance of our own act 
has already received in His, its highest possible 
expression. His submission is, therefore, a ground 
on which our sins may be forgiven. 


2. Through His Death, the relation of Christ 
to the Father is no longer of a kind to render 
it untrue to our relation to God. Sin had intro- 
duced an element into our life which rendered 
it impossible, except on the hypothesis of an 
amazing and incredible fiction, for the original 
relation of Christ to the Father to continue to 
be the ideal of the relation of the human race 
to God. In the presence of God, and in the 


31 
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region to which the spiritual life of man belongs, 
fictions can have no place. If, therefore, we 
were still to be related to God through Christ, 
it would seem to be necessary that there should 
be included in His actual relation to the Father 
an expression of the truth of that relation into 
which we had come through sin. That expression 
is found in His Death. 

He was forsaken of the Father, and He died. . 
His other sufferings were such as the innocent 
may endure in serving the sinful and the wretched. 
On the cross He submitted to the actual penalty 
of sin. I will not say that it was necessary that 
He should submit to the penalty of sin in order 
that our original and ideal relation to God through 
Him should be preserved or recovered, for I 
shrink from confident a priori speculations on 
this great mystery; and if I sometimes speak 
of the impossibility of redemption apart from 
the Death of Christ, I only mean that by His 
Death He has accomplished what we are unable © 
to imagine could have been accomplished in any 
other way. 

Had He simply made a confession of sin in 
our name—the theory advocated by Dr. Macleod 
Campbell in his very valuable treatise on the 
Atonement—He would still have remained at a 
distance from the actual relation to God in which 
we were involved by sin. He has done more than 
this. By submitting to the awful experience 
which forced from Him the cry, “My God, My 
God, why hast Thou forsaken Me?” and by the 
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Death which followed, He made our real relation 


to God His own, while retaining—and, in the , 


very act of submitting to the penalty of sin, reveal- 


ing in the highest form—the absolute perfection © 


of His moral life and the steadfastness of His 
eternal union with the Father. 

By His Death, therefore, Christ has rendered it 
possible for us, notwithstanding our sins, to retain 
or to recover our original and ideal relation to 


God through Him; and since the loss of that. 


relation was one of the greatest penalties of sin, 
what Christ suffered in order that our relation to 
God through Him might be maintained or restored, 
may be justly described as the ground on which 
our sins are remitted. 


3. There is another way in which the Death of 
our Lord Jesus Christ is related to our redemp- 
tion. I approach it with great hesitation, because 
it is involved in great obscurity. 

St. Paul, in his Second Epistle to the Corinthians, 
has these remarkable words, “ We thus judge, 
that if one died for all, then all died””* These 
words, if they stood alone, might perhaps be fairly 
regarded as a strong rhetorical statement of the 
effect which ought to be produced on our hearts 
by the infinite love of Christ in dying for us. 
It might be said that since He died for us, the 
greatness of His love ought to dissolve all our 
relations to “this present evil world,” and bind us 
in perfect and eternal loyalty to Himself ; that 

* 2 Cor. v. 14. 
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we ought to live as though death had already 
separated us from the common excitements and 
sorrows and triumphs of mankind; for us old 
things should have passed away, and all things 
become new. But in several other of his epistles 
he speaks of Christ’s Death as though it were 
a real event in our own history. In the Epistle ~ 
to the Romans‘ he rests two elaborate arguments 
on what he takes for granted as known to those 
to whom he is writing—the fact that Christ’s 
Death was in some sense their own death. He 
argues first, that having died to sin in the Death 
of Christ, it is impossible that we should continue 
to, live in sin. Christ “died unto sin once,” and 
now He liveth unto God.2 We also died with 
Him, and in His resurrection we have risen to a 
new life. He argues, secondly, that according to 
. a recognised principle of Jewish theology the 
Law has no power over those who have passed 
into the life beyond the grave, and that we, 
having died in Christ, are therefore under the 
law no longer.3 

The conception which is the foundation of these 
arguments, and which he assumes to be a recog- 
nised element of Christian faith and consciousness, 
reappears constantly in St. Paul’s writings: it 
reappears so frequently, and in such forms, that it 
cannot be treated as being nothing more than 
a rhetorical representation of the great moral 
effect which our belief in the Death of Christ 
ought to have on our spirit and character. It 

™ Rom. vi. vii. ? Ibid. vi. Io. 3 Note T. 
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seems to have suggested the exhortation of St. 
Peter, to which it is difficult to give a very exact 
interpretation. ‘Forasmuch then as Christ hath 
suffered for us in the flesh, arm yourselves like- 
wise with the same mind: for he that hath 
suffered in the flesh hath ceased from sin ; that 
he no longer should live the rest of his time in 
the flesh to the lusts of men, but to the will of 
God.”’? 

In his Epistle to the Galatians St. Paul affirms 
that he himself had thus died in Christ. “I am 
crucified with Christ: nevertheless I live; yet 
not I, but Christ liveth in me.”’? And many 
Christian persons have declared that they are 
conscious that in the Death of Christ their old 
and evil life perished. 

It is far less difficult to apprehend the fact 
that we live in the life of Christ, than the fact 
that we died in His Death; but the teaching of 


° 


St. Paul seems to be explicit. The destruction of © 


evil within us is the effect and fulfilment in our- | 


selves of the mystery of Christ’s Death, as the 
development of our positive holiness is the mani- 
festation of the power of His life. This is the 


Pauline doctrine, and I repeat that it has been 


verified in the consciousness of large numbers of 
Christian people. I accept this relation between 
the Death of Christ and the death of our own evil 
self as a fact, though I mav be unable to offer any 
explanation of it. 
The fact, however inexplicable, is of great sig- 
Pete Ivan Ls 2. 2 Gal. ii. 20. 
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nificance. The prayer of a devout Mahometan— 
“Give me first, O Allah! a death in which there 
is no life, and then a life in which there is no 
death ’—expresses a craving which has been felt 
by all who have passed through the severer moral 
and spiritual struggles which sometimes precede 
the consciousness of restoration to God and victory 
over sin. How many of us have cried, in the 
bitterness of our despair, ‘‘ There is no redemption 
possible to us. We have waited for God, and He 
has not come to us.” We have meditated on His 
infinite glory and goodness, and we have been 
unable to stir the stagnant affections of our spirit- 
ual life. We have listened to fervent appeals, to 
which the hearts of other men yielded, and we 
remained unmoved. We have read what saints 
have written of the blessedness of God’s service, 
and have not been constrained toserve Him. We 
have tried to pray, and our prayers had no devo- 
tion in them. We have thought of the agony of 
Gethsemane and the desolation of the cross, but if 
we were touched for a moment to penitence, and 
if for a moment it seemed as though we were 
about to break away from our sins, and to become 
the loyal servants of Christ, even the love of 
Christ,soon spent its strength, and we remained as 
cold and undevout as before. ‘ Would to God,” 
we have exclaimed, ‘that I could cease to be 
myself ; that this evil nature of mine could be 
destroyed, and leave nothing of itself behind ; 
that I could die, if only I might have a new life, 
with better instincts, diviner impulses—that the 
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passion, the sluggishness, the selfishness, the un- 
belief, which seem to constitute my very self, 
could be smitten with lightning from heaven, and 
perish,—perish utterly, and perish for ever.” Yes, 
the prayer of the devout Mahometan expresses 
what has been the innermost desire of innumer- 
able hearts—‘‘ Give me a death in which there is 
no life, and a life in which there is no death.” 
The prayer receives its answer in Christ; in 

His Death our sin dies, and in His life the very ” 
life of God is made our own. How the Death of 
Christ effects the destruction of our sin, we may 
be unable to tell. Perhaps that great moral act 
by which Christ consented to lose the conscious- 
ness of the Father’s presence and love—an act 
different in kind from any to which holy beings, 
in their normal relation to God, can be called 
—rendered it possible for us to sink to that 
complete renunciation of self which is the 
condition of the perfect Christian life; for that 
renunciation is also unique, and has no parallel 
in the normal development of a moral creature. 
But it is enough that we know the fact that in 
God’s idea, and according to the law of the king- 
dom of heaven, we are crucified with Christ. 
Sometimes through our union with him sin may 
seem to perish as by a sudden blow. More 
frequently it dies slowly—dies as those died who 
were put to death by crucifixion. The nails are 
driven through its hands ; it is tortured with 
an unsatisfied thirst; there are convulsive 
struggles which last long, and which show that 
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vitality has not gone out of it. It seems to perish 
at last by exhaustion. But it is actually crucified, 
if only our union with Christ is complete, and 
though it may still live, its power over us is gone. 

No assertion on God's part of the ill-desert of 
sin, no submission on our part to the justice of 
the penalties of sin, could have made it morally 
possible for the penalties of sin to be remitted 
in the absence of a complete security for the 
disappearance of sin. This moral security has 
been created by the sufferings of Christ on the 
cross. The Death of Christ is the death of sin. 
It is, therefore, a ground on which sin may be 
forgiven. 


The general outlines of that conception of the 
relation of the Death of Christ to the Remission 
of sins at which we have arrived may be stated in 
four propositions. The first three have been 
illustrated in the present Lecture ; the fourth was 
illustrated in the preceding Lecture. 

1. The Death of Christ is the objective ground 
on which the sins of men are remitted, because 
it was an act of submission to the righteous 
authority of the Law by which the human race 
was condemned—a submission by One from 
whom on various grounds the act of submission 
derived transcendent moral significance, and 
because in consequence of the relation between 
Him and us—His life being our own—His sub- 
mission is the expression of ours, and carries ours 
with it. He was not our Representative in a 
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sense which would imply that because He sub- 


mitted to the just authority by which the 


penalties of sin are inflicted we are released from 
the obligations of submission. The sufferings, 
indeed, were His, that they might not be ours; He “ 
endured them, that we might escape from them. 
But the moral act of Christ in submitting to those 
sufferings, while it remains for ever alone in its 
unique and awful grandeur, involves a similar 
moral act on the part of all who have “access” to 
God through Him. 

A real submission to the righteousness of God 
in condemning us was necessary before the’ 
penalties of sin could be remitted. This sutb- 
mission was made by Christ ; it was made for us, 


_ on our behalf, in our name. But we have a part 


in it. In areal and not merely a technical sense 
the act is ours. It is ours because through our 
relation to Him it has made possible to us, though 
in an inferior form, a similar consent to the 
righteousness of the’ penalties which we have 
deserved. It is ours, for it is the transcendent 
expression and act of that eternal life in which 
we live, and which is perpetually revealed in our 
own character and history. 

2. The Death of Christ is the objective ground 
on which the sins of men are remitted, because it 
rendered possible the retention or the recovery of | 
our original and ideal relation to God through © 


Christ which sin had dissolved, and the loss of 
which was the supreme penalty of transgression. 


* 


3. The Death of Christ is the objective ground 
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on which the sins of men are remitted, because 
it involved the actual destruction of sin in all 
those who through faith recover their union with 
Him. 

4. The Death of Christ is the objective ground 
on which the sins of men are remitted, because in 
His submission to the awful penalty of Sin, in 
order to preserve or to restore our relations to the 
Father through Him, there was a revelation of the 
righteousness of God, which must otherwise have 
been revealed in the infliction of the penalties of 
sin on the human race. He endured the penalty 
instead of inflicting it. 


That these four propositions include a complete 
theory of the relation of the Death of Christ to _ 
the remission of human sin, I am not so pre- 
sumptuous as to imagine. But if they can be 
sustained, they offer some explanation of the 
great fact that the Death of Christ did not merely 
manifest the infinite mercy of God, but really 
effected reconciliation between God and man. 

I believe that the conception of the nature of 
the Atonement which is contained in these pro- 
positions, accounts, and accounts naturally, for all 
the various expressions which are used by our 
Lord Himself and His Apostles in describing the 
unique character and the unique effects of His 
Death. Further, I believe that this conception 
justifies those representations of the Death of 
Christ, the substantial truth of which receives 
strong confirmation from their general acceptance 
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by the Christian Church during — eighteen 


centuries. 

The Death of Christ may be described as an 
Expiation for sin, for it was a Divine act which 
renders the punishment of sin unnecessary. 

It was a Vicarious Death. He died ‘for us,” 
“for our sins,” “in our stead.” For the principle 
that we deserved to suffer was asserted in His 
sufferings, that it might not have to be asserted in 
ours. He was forsaken of God, that we might 
not have to be forsaken. He did not suffer that 
He might merely share with us the penalties of 


our sin, but that the penalties of our sin might be 


remitted. 

It was a Representative Death, the Death of 
One whom the elder theologians were accustomed 
to describe as the new Federal Head of the 
human race, or of the Church. The technical 
language of theologians obscured and even con- 
cealed the truth which it was intended to express. 
The Lord Jesus Christ is in very truth, by the 
original law of the universe, the Representative of 
mankind 

It may be described as a Ransom—an act of 
God by which we are delivered or redeemed from 
the calamities which threatened us so long as we 
were exposed to the punishment of sin, and by 
which we are also delivered or redeemed from 
those moral and spiritual evils from which there 


was no escape except through the restoration to 


us of the life of God. 
It was a Satisfaction to the righteousness of 


= 
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God, in whatever sense the punishment of the 
guilty can be spoken of as a Satisfaction to the 
righteousness of God. 

It was a Sacrifice for sin —an acknowledgment, 
such as we could never have made for ourselves, 
of the greatness of our guilt ; an actual submission 
on our behalf to the penalty of guilt, and a con- 
fession that our very life had been justly forfeited 
by our sins. 

It was a Propitiation for sin—a Propitiation 
originated and effected by God Himself, through 
which we are brought into such relations to God, 
that all moral reasons for withholding from us the 
remission of sins disappear. As an act of sub- 
mission to the righteousness of the Law by which 
we are condemned, an act done in our name, 
and ultimately carrying our submission with it, it 
“has the property ””—to quote the formal definition _ 
of a Propitiation given by one of our own theo- 
logians —“ of disposing, inclining, or causing the 
judicial authority to admit the expiation ; that is, to 
assent to it as a valid reason for pardoning the 
offender.” * 

Or, to state what seems to me to be the 
complete truth, the Death of Christ was a Pro- 
pitiation for the sins of men because it was a 
revelation of the righteousness of God on the 
ground of which He can remit the penalties of 
sin ; because it was an act of submission to the 
justice of those penalties on behalf of mankind, an > 
act in which our own submission was really and — 

* Dr. PYE SMITH. 
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vitally included ; and because it secured the 
destruction of sin in all who through faith are 
restored to union with Christ. It is, therefore, 
the supreme and irresistible argument by which 
we can now sustain our appeal to God’s infinite 
mercy to grant us forgiveness of sin and deliver- 
ance from the wrath to come. 


‘God is great, and we know Him not.” To 
this confession we must come at last. We may 
know enough to inspire us with perfect faith in 
His righteousness and love, and even in this life 
‘the pure in heart”? may see His face and find in 
His presence ‘fulness of joy ; ” but when we 
know most, we can only exclaim, ‘‘O the depth of 
the riches both of the wisdom and knowledge of 
God ! how unsearchable are His judgments, and 
His ways past finding out!” Even if we think 
that some mysteries have been partially disclosed 
to us, we often find that we cannot make clear to 
others what has become clear to ourselves, In 
the history of all who consecrate their chief 
thought and strength to meditation on the ways . 
of God to man, there are times when mist and ~ 
clouds which have hung for years over fair 
provinces of truth are suddenly broken and 
scattered by light from the upper heavens. The 
vision we have long waited for has come at last, 
and. we think that we shall be able to relieve the 
doubts and resolve the perplexities of many hearts. 
But we speak, and what we most wanted to say is 
unsaid ; we write, and are conscious that there is 
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only a precarious relation between our real 
thought and what we have written. As “ the heart 
knoweth its own bitterness, neither doth a 
stranger intermeddle with its joy,” so it seems 
that our most vivid apprehensions of truth must 
remain our own ; they can receive no precise and 
adequate expression. 

When we are depressed and discouraged by 
such thoughts as these—conscious that we our- 
selves know very little of the great principles and 
laws which we are sure must be illustrated in the 
Death of Christ, and that what we know we are 
unable to make plain to other men, it may be a 
relief to us to remember that the triumphs of the 
Christian faith are won—not by the symmetry 
and perfection of theological theories, but by the 
great facts of the gospel. If it were otherwise— 
if we could say nothing to any purpose of the 
infinite love of Him who for us sinners and for 
our salvation ‘‘ was made flesh and dwelt among 
us,’’ because we cannot resolve the difficulties in-_ 
volved in the Incarnation ; nothing of that super- 
natural change without which no man can 
‘“‘see the kingdom of God,” because we cannot 
penetrate the mysteries of the new birth; nothing 
of the glory, honour, and immortal blessedness 
which are the inheritance of all that are in Christ, 
because there are innumerable questions concern- 
ing the life beyond death to which we can give no 
reply ;—we should have to leave undischarged the. 
most sacred duties to which God has called the 
Church. 
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The power of the great Sacrifice for the sins of 
the world lies in itself, and not in our explanations 
of it. Even when the doctrine of the Church has 
been most corrupt, the Death of Christ has con- 
tinued to appeal to the hearts of men with unique 
and all but irresistible force. 

For nearly two centuries the nations of western 
and southern Europe were inspired with a com- 
mon enthusiasm and a common purpose. Princes 
mortgaged their kingdoms, nobles sold their lands, 
_ scholars deserted their books, the common people 

left their homes, to join the armies of the Cross, 
and to rescue the Holy Land from the infidel. 
The hearts of little children caught fire, and they 
gathered in thousands and tried to make their 
way across unknown countries, through dark 
forests and over great rivers, to share the sanctity 
and the glory of the enterprise. And what was 
the supreme object of that romantic and heroic 
struggle ? It was not to recover the site of the 
ruined cities in which Christ had revealed his 
beneficent and supernatural power, healing the 
sick, giving sight to the blind, hearing to the deaf, 
and speech to the dumb—nor the village on the 
eastern slope of Olivet, in which He had raised 
Lazarus from the dead—nor the mountain on ~ 
which He was transhigured —nor the little town 
among the limestone hills of Galilee which was 
the home of His childhood and His youth. The 
sepulchre of Christ was dearer and more sacred 
to the hearts of the crusaders than all the scenes 
of His living ministry ; and while that was in the 
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hands of the unbelievers, it seemed to them that 
Christendom was faithless to the memory of its 
Lord, They were guilty of shameful crimes; but 
the whole movement is a singular proof of the 
strange and mighty power of the Death of Christ 
over the imagination and passions of mankind, 
Nor can I doubt that in those vast armies, whose 
covetousness, and treachery, and cruelty, and 
lust made the Christian name infamous through- 
out the East, there were multitudes of men of 
pure life and noble temper, whose hearts had 
been inspired by the Death of Christ with 
penitence and hope and immeasurable gratitude ; 
and who, because they knew of no other way in 
which they could consecrate their strength and 
valour to Christ’s service, resolved to rescue His 
sepulchre from dishonour. 

In modern Jerusalem there is no more affecting 
sight than that which is witnessed at every Easter — 
festival in the chapel erected over the spot on 
which, according to the tradition both of the 
Eastern and of the Western Church, the Saviour — 
of mankind was crucified. Across the marble 
floor, hour after hour, in endless succession, 
pilgrims of many nations and of many tongues 
move slowly on their knees, with streaming tears 
and every manifestation of deep. and reverential 
devotion ; and when they reach the sacred rock 
in which they believe that the cross was fixed, 
they cover it with passionate kisses. The tra, 
dition is untrustworthy, the devotion superstitious ; 
but who can tell what love and faith and worship 
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. Christ may recognise’in the hearts of those who 
‘in this rude way are fulfilling His own words, 
“Tif Ibe lifted up, will draw all men unto Me”? 
Those prostrations, those tears, those vehement 
demonstrations of affection and gratitude, are 
but pathetic symbols. of the invisible and ‘nobler 
effects which the power of the cross has produced 
in every age and in every land. Its power is still 
unspent. The cross is the very symbol of the 
infinite righteousness and of the infinite love of 
God. It confirms the severest condemnation 
which our consciences can ever pronounce on our 
~ crimes; it reveals a mercy which transcends all 
- our hopes. The awful yet glorious fact that the 
Son of God, the Creator of the heavens and the 
earth, the Ruler and Judge of our race, died a 
’ cruel death, that we might have the Remission of 
sins, will for ever thrill the hearts of men with 
wonder and sorrow, with devout reverence and 
great joy. The very first disciples that followed 
Christ on earth, followed Him on the testimony of 
the Baptist, “Behold the Lamb of God, which 
taketh away the'sin of the world ;”. and when, 
“long afterwards, heaven was beveated to one of the 
two who received this testimony, the ‘‘new song” 
which he heard from the saints who see the glory 
of their Lord was this : “ Thou wast slain, and hast 
redeemed us to God by Thy Blood, out of every 
kindred, and tongue, and people, and nation 2 
and he tells us that “ ten thousand times ten 
thousand” angels, and ‘ thousands of thousands,” 
prolonged the cry, “ Worthy is the Lamb ‘that 
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was slain to receive power, and riches, and 
wisdom, and strength, and honour, and glory, and 
blessing ;” and still the rapture spread, “and 
every creature which is in heaven and on earth, 
and under the earth, and such as are in the sea, and 
all that are in them,’ caught up the exulting 
strain, “saying, Blessing, and honour, and glory, 
and power be unto Him that sitteth upon the 
throne, and unto the Lamb for ever and ever.” 
For us, too, we trust that some day heaven will 
be opened; and we trust that all its glory will be 
ours—not in transient vision—but as an everlasting 
inheritance. 

Meanwhile, as we listen to the music and the 
triumph of those lofty songs in which some day 
we hope to join, let us entreat God so to reveal to 
us the infinite love of Christ, through whose blood 
we have redemption, even the forgiveness of sins, 
that it may kindle in our hearts on earth the same ~ 
fervent and grateful enthusiasm with which it will 
inspire us in heaven ; and let those of us who are 
called to the ministry of the gospel resolve that» 
henceforth, with stronger faith and _ intenser 
earnestness, we will preach “Christ and Him 
crucified.” 
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Note A. Page 65. 


Cum suavissima de satisfactione Christi doctrina, praecipuum 
sit salutis nostrze caput, fidei anchora, spei azylum, charitatis 
norma, ut sancte monet Athanasius ; atque adeo vera Christi- 
anismi basis pretiosissimumque Christianorum Keio ; 
qua salva et illius structura constat, et istorum consolatio, et 
qua rursus vel eversa vel corrupta totius religionis compagem 
luxatam et dissipatam ruere necesse est: nihil antiquius 
divinze veritatis cultoribus esse debet, quam ut accurato 
pensiretur examine, et in aperta luce collocata, ab omnibus 
agnosci; firmaque ex verbo dei fiducia constanter retineri_ 
possit.” 7 


Note B. Page 82. 


Dr. Crawford, in his admirable volume on The Doctrine of 
Holy Scripture Respecting the Atonement (Blackwood and 
Sons, Edinburgh and London, 1871), has given a complete 
account of the Scripture passages in which the various 
elements of the doctrine of the Death of Christ appear. As 
I have attempted no such exhaustive presentation of the 
usual Scripture argument for the Atonement, and indeed 
have endeavoured to exhibit the argument in altogether 
another form, it may be of service to many readers to have 
an outline of Dr. Crawford’s classification. I therefore give 
it, with some slight changes of form, in this note, 

I. PASSAGES WHICH SPEAK OF CHRIST— 

(1) As dying for sinners. 

“The Son of man came not to be ministered unto, but to 
minister, and to give His life a ransom for many.’’? 


I FRANCISCI TURRETINI: De Satisfactione Christi Disputationes, 
Geneva, 1667. Opera, vol. iv. p. I. 2 Matt. xx. 28. 
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“This is My body which is given for you,” ! 

“This cup is the new testament in My blood, which is 
shed for you.” 2 

“ The bread that I will give is My flesh, which | will give 
for the life of the world.” 3 

“Tam the good shepherd ; the good shepherd giveth his 
life for the sheep. . . . I lay down My life for the sheep. 
. . . No man taketh it from Me, but I lay it down of Myself. 
I have power (authority) to lay it down, and I have power to 
take it again. This commandment have I received of my 
Father.” 4 

“This is My commandment, that ye love one another, as I 
have loved you. Greater love hath no man than this, that a 
man lay down his life for his friends.” 5 


—— “When we were yet without strength, in due time Christ 


died for the ungodly. For scarcely for a righteous man will 
one die: yet peradyenture for a good man some would even 
dare to die. But God commendeth his love toward us, in 
that, while we were yet sinners, Christ died for us.’® 
“He that spared not His own Son, but delivered Him up 
for us all, how shall He not with Him also freely give us all 


things ?”7 : 


“Tf one died for all, then all died ; and He died for all, 


. that they which live should not “henceforth live unto 


themselves, but unto Him which died for them, and rose 
again.” ® 

“ He hath made Him to be sin for us, who knew.no sin ; 
that we might be made the righteousness of God in 
him.” 9 , 

‘I am crucified with Christ : nevertheless I live; yet not 
I, but Christ liveth in me : and the life which I now live in 
the flesh I live by the faith of the Son of God, who loved me, 
and gave Himself for me.” ? 

“ Christ hath redeemed us from the curse of the law, being 
made a curse for us.” ™ F MRO, 25, 

‘Christ hath loved us, and hath given Himself for bat 
offering and a sacrifice to God for a sweet smelling savou . 
“Christ loved the Church, and gave Himself for it.” Paes pasa 

“God hath not appointed us to wrath, but to obtain 
salvation by our Lord Jesus Christ, who died for us.” 33, 


~ | 
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tT Luke xxii. 19, 2 Ibid. xxii: 19, 20. we: John: vi $1.55 


4 Ibid, x. 11, 15, 18. 5 Ibid. xv. 12, 13. © Rom. v. 6-8. 
7 Ibid. viii. 32. 8 2 Cor. va 4, 15, 9 Ibid. v, 21.) 
7° Gal, ii, 20, ™ Tbid, iii, 13. | 38) Eph,-v. 2,.25.. 


13 1 Thess. v. 9, 10. 
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. “There is one God, and one mediator’between God and 
ae the man Christ Jesus, who gave Himself a ransom 
B ‘fonpais:; 

“Our Saviour Jesus Christ gave Himself for us, that He 

might redeem us from all iniquity.” 

“We see Jesus crowned with oe and honour, who was 
made a little lower than the angels for the suffering of death, 
that He by the grace of God should taste death for every 
man.” 3 

“Christ also hath once suffered for sins, the just for the 
unjust, that He might bring us to God.” 4 

“Hereby perceive we’ the love of God, because He laid 
down His life for us.”’5 

(2), As suffering for sins. 

“He was delivered for our offences.’’® 
: “ God, sending His own Son in the likeness of sinful flesh, 
and for sin, condemned sin in the flesh.” 7 ) 

“J delivered unto you first of all that which I also received, j A 
that.Christ died for our sins according to the scriptures.” 8 
. Who gave Himself for our sins, that He might deliver us 
from,this present evil world.” 9 

‘“This man, after He had offered one sacrifice for sins for 
ever, sat down on the right hand of God.” 7° 

of Christ also hath once suffered for sins, the Just for the 










unjust.” ™ 
_ | {He was wounded for our transgressions, He was bruised 
_ for our iniquities.” ‘For the transgression of My people 
; 


“was He. stricken.” 7? 

(3) As bearing our sins. 

i“ Christ was once offered to bear the sins of manly.” 3 
“Who His own self bare our sins in His own body on the 


Lord hath laid’on Him the iniquity of us all.” “By 

knowledge shall My righteous servant justify many ; for 

all bear their iniquities. .He was numbered with the 
sssors, and He bare the sin of many,” 75 

As being ‘“made sin” and “made a curse for us.’ 

ehimarie Him to be sin for us, who feed no sin ; 


6. 2 Titus ii, 13, 14. SSHEDy tie, 


5 I John iii. 16. 6 Rom. iv. 25. 
8 rt Cor, xv;, 3." 9 Gal. ing. 
1 y Pet, iii./18. 2 Isa, liii. 5. (8. 
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“Christ hath redeemed us from the curse of the law, being 
made a curse for us.”? 

II. PASSAGES WHICH ASCRIBE TO THE DEATH OF CHRIST— 

(1) The removal and remission of sins, and deliverance 
from their penal consequences. 

“Behold the Lamb of God, which taketh away the sin of 
the world.’’? 

“Now once in the end of the world hath He appeared to 
put away sin by the sacrifice of Himself.’ 3 

“This is My blood of the new testament, which is shed for 
many for the remission of sins.’ 4 

“The blood of Jesus Christ His Son cleanseth us from all 
sin,” 5 

“Tt behoved Christ to suffer, and to rise from the dead the 
third day : and that repentance and remission of sins should 
be preached in His name among all nations.” ® 

“Through His name whosoever believeth in Him shall 
receive remission of sins,’’7 

“ Through this man is preached unto you the forgiveness 
of sins: and by Him all that believe are justified from all 
things, from which ye could not be justified by the law of 
Moses.” 

“He fa made us accepted in the beloved. In whom we 
have'redemption through His blood, the forgiveness of sins, 
according to the riches of His grace.” 9 

is Who | hath delivered us from the power of darkness, and 
hath translated us into the kingdom of His dear Son; in 
whom we have redemption through His blood, even the 
forgiveness of sins.” 

“Unto Him that loved us, and washed us from our sins in 
His own blood, and hath made us kings and priests unto 
God and His Father; to Him be glory and dominion for 
ever and ever.” * " 

“As Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, even. 
so must the Son of man be. lifted up: that whosoever 
believeth in Him should not perish, but have eternal life. 
For God so loved the world, that He gave His only begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth in Him should not perish, but 
have everlasting life. For God sent not His Son into the 
world to condemn the world; but that the warts through 
Him might be saved.” ” iets 

Ee 


t Gal. iii. 13, 2 John i, 29. 3 Heb; ix. 26. 
4 Matt. xxvi. 28. 5 1 Johni. 7. 6 Luke xxiv. 46, 47. 
7 Acts x. 43. 8 Ibid. xiii. 38, 39. 9 Eph. i76;'73) 


So Colnd, maples tr Rev, 1, 5.0; 12 John iii. 14-17. 
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“God hath not appointed us to wrath, but to obtain 
salvation by our Lord Jesus Christ, who died for us’? 

(2) Fustification. 

“By His knowledge shall My righteous servant justify 
many ; for He shall bear their iniquities,” ? 

“ God commendeth His love toward us, in that, while we 
‘were yet sinners, Christ died for us. Much more, then, 
being now justified by His blood, we shall be saved from 
wrath through Him.” 3 

“Justified freely by the grace of God . through, the 
redemption that is in Christ Jesus: whom God hath set forth 
to be a propitiation through faith in His blood, to declare His 
righteousness, . . . that He might be just, and the justifier 
of him who believeth in Jesus.” 4 

e— (3) Redemption. 

‘’Phe Son of man is come, not to be ministered unto, but 
to minister, and to give His life a ransom for many.’ 5 

“Peed the Church of God” (or of the Lord), “which He 
hath purchased with His own blood.” ® 

“ Al} have sinned, and come short of the glory of God ; 
being justified freely by His grace through the redemption 
that is in Christ Jesus: whom God hath set forth to be a 
propitiation through faith in His blood.’7 

“Ye are not your own, for ye are bought with a price: 
therefore glorify God in your body, and in your spirit, which 
are God’s.” ® 

“God sent forth His Son, made of a woman, made under 
the law, to redeem them that were under the law.’ 9 
_ “Tn whom we have redemption through His blood, the 
forgiveness of sins.” *° : 

«(Neither by the blood of goats and calves, but by His own 
blood He entered in once into the holy place, {having 
obtained eternal redemption for us.” ™* é 

-, “Ye were not redeemed with corruptible things, as silver 

_ and gold, from your vain conversation received by tradition 

from your fathers; but with the precious blood of Christ, as 
of a lamb without blemish and without spot.” 

_ “Thow wast slain, and hast redeemed us to God by Thy 

‘ blood out of every kindred, and tongue, and people, and 


nation.” 73 : 
_ < Thess: v: 9, 10. 2 Isa. litis 15. 3 Rom. y. 8,9. 
4 Tbid. iii, 24-26. 5 Matt. xx. 28. 6 Acts xx, 28. 
7 Rom. iiis 23, 24. 8 x Cor. vi. 19. 9 Eph. i. 7. 
10 Col i: 14. 11) Heb, ix, 12, 12 7 Pet, i, 18, 19, 
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(4) Reconciliation to God, 

“If, when we were enemies, we were reconciled to God by 
the death of His Son, much more, being reconciled, we shall 
be saved by His life.’’? 

“And not only so, but we also joy in God through our 
Lord Jesus Christ, by whom we have now received the 
atonement.” ? : 

“All things are of God, who hath reconciled us to Himself 
by Jesus Christ, and hath given to us the ministry of 
reconciliation ; to wit, that God was in Christ, reconciling 
the world unto Himself, not imputing their trespasses unto 
them; and hath committed unto us the word of recon- 
ciliation.” 3 : 

“Reconciling both (Jews and Gentiles) unto God in one 
. body by the cross, having slain the enmity thereby.’ 4 

“And you,'that were sometime alienated and enemies in 
your mind by wicked works, yet now hath He reconciled in 
the body of His flesh through death, to present you holy and 
unblamable and unreprovable in His sight.”5 
' II]. PASSAGES IN WHICH THE LoRD JEsUS CHRIST IS 
REPRESENTED— 

(1) As a Propitiation for sin. 

“ And He is the propitiation for our sins : and not for ours 
only, but also for the sins of the whole world.’’® 

“Herein is love, not that we loved God, but that He 
loved us, and sent His Son to be the propitiation for our 
sins.”’7 

“A merciful and faithful high priest in things pertaining 
to God, to make reconciliation” (more properly, propitiation 
or expiation) “for the sins of the people.” § 

“Whom God hath set forth to be a propitiation through 
faith in His blood, to declare His righteousness for the 
remission of sins.” 9 

(2) As a Priest. ’ 

“The Lord hath sworn, and will not repent, Thow art 
priest for ever after the order of Melchisedec.”’ ” 

“The high priest of our profession, Christ Jesus,” ™ 

A merciful and faithful high priest: in things pertaining 
to God.” ? ceed 

‘A high priest over the house of God.” 3 


¥ Rom. y. 10. 2 Ibid. v. rr. 3 2 Cor. v. 18, 19. 
4 Eph. ii. 16. 5 Col. i, 21, 22. © 1 John.ii, 2. 
7 Ibid. iv. to. 8 Heb. ii, 17, 9 Rom. iii. 25 
70 PSa.' cx, 4. Hineb anit’ | 2 Thid, ii. 17, 


3 Tbid, x, 21, 
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““A great high priest, that is passed into the heavens, 
Jesus the Son of God,” * 

“Such an high priest became us, who is holy, harmless, 
undefiled, separate from sinners, and made higher than the 
heavens,” ? 

(3) As a Representative. 

“Every high priest taken from among men is ordained 
for men in things pertaining to God.” 3 

“ Surety of the better covenant.’ 

“By one man sin entered into the world; and death by’ 

_ sin ; and so, death passed upon all men, for that all have 
sinned. . . .. Therefore as by the offence of one judgment 
came upon all men to condemnation ; even so by the 
righteousness of one the free gift came upon all men unto 
justification of life. For as by one man’s disobedience many 
were made sinners, so by the obedience of one shall many 
be made righteous.” 5 

“Now is.Christ risen from the dead, and become the 

_ first-fruits of them that slept. For since by man came death, 
by man came also the resurrection of the dead. For as in 
Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all be made alive. . . 
The first man Adam was made a living soul; the last Adam 
was made a quickening spirit. ..... The first man is of the 

earth, earthy: the second man is the Lord from heaven, 
As is the earthy, such are they also that are earthy ; and as 
is the heavenly, such are they also that are heavenly. And 
as we have borne the image of the earthy, we shall also bear 
the image of the heavenly.” © 

JV. PASSAGES WHICH REPRESENT. THE SUFFERINGS OF 
CHRIST— 

Sky AS; sacrificial,” 

Under this head, “ Behold the Lamb of God,” &c., should 
reappear, To these may be added— 

“Christ our passover is sacrificed for us.” 7 

“Walk in love, as Christ also hath loved us, and hath 
given Himself for us an offering anda sacrifice to God for a 

_ sweet smelling savour.’ ® 

“These are they which came out of great tribulation, and 
have washed their robes, and made them white-in the blood 
of the Lamb. Therefore are they before the throne of God, 
and serve Him day and night in His temple: and He that 
sitteth on the throne shall dwell among them.” 9 


2 Heb: iv. 14. 2 Ibid. vii. 26. 3' Ibid. v. 1. 

4 Ibid. vii. 22. 5 Rom, v. 12, 18; I9. : 

6 x Cor, xv. 20-22, 45-49; 7 Ibid. v. 7. 

8 Eph. v. 2, 9 Rev. vii. 14, 75. 
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“Almost all things are by the law purged with blood ; 
and without shedding of blood is no remission. It was 
therefore necessary that the patterns of things in the 
heavens should be purified with these; but the heavenly 
things themselves with better sacrifices than these, For 
Christ is not entered into the holy places made with hands, 
which are the figures of the true; but into heaven itself, 
now to appear in the presence of God for us: nor yet that 
He should offer Himself often, as the high priest entereth 
into the holy place every year with blood of others; for 
then must He often have suffered since the foundation of 
the world: but now once in thé end of the world hath He 
appeared to put away sin by the sacrifice of Himself. And 
as it is appointed unto men once to die, but after this the 
judgment: so Christ was once offered to bear the sins of 
many ; and unto them that look for Him shall He appear the 
second time without sin unto salvation.” 

“Every priest standeth daily ministering, and offering 
oftentimes the same sacrifices, which can never take away 
sins. But this man, after He had offered one sacrifice for 
sins, for ever sat down on the right hand of God; from 
henceforth expecting till His enemies be made His footstool. 
For by one offering He hath perfected for ever them that 
are sanctified.” ? 

V. PASSAGES WHICH CONNECT OUR LORD’S SUFFERINGS 
WITH His INTERCESSION. 

1 Tim. ii.5, 6; I John ii. 1, 2; Rev. v.6; already quoted, 
reappear, and— 

“He humbled Himself, and became obedient unto death, 
even the death of the cross. Wherefore God also hath . 
highly exalted Him, and given Him a name which is above 
every name : that in the name of Jesus (not ai) every knee 
should bow.” 3 ; 

VI. PASSAGES WHICH REPRESENT THE MEDIATION OF 
CHRIST— 

(1) As procuring the gracious influence of the Holy 
Spirit. 

“Jesus spake this of the Spirit, which they that believe on 
Him should receive : for the Holy Ghost was not yet given ; 
because that Jesus was not yet glorified.”4 

“It is expedient for you that I go away: for if I go not 
away, the Comforter will not come unto you ; but if I depart, 
I will send Him unto you.”’5 r 


® Heb. ix. 22-28, 2 Ibid. x, II-14. 3 Phil. ii.'8, 9, To. 
4 John vii. 39. 5 Ibid, xvi. 7. 
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“T will pray the Father, and He shall give you another 
Comforter, that he may abide with you for ever, even the 
Spirit of truth.” * 

“The Comforter, . . . whom I will send unto you from 
the Father.” 2 

“The Holy Ghost, whom the Father will send in My 
name,” 3 

“ Therefore being by the right hand of God exalted, and 
having received of the Father the gift of the Holy Ghost, 
He hath shed forth this, which ye now see and hear.” 4 

‘Christ hath redeemed us from the curse of the law, 
being made a curse for us: (for it is written, Cursed is every 
one that hangeth on a tree): that the blessing of Abraham 
might come on the Gentiles through Jesus Christ ; that we 
might receive the promise of the Spirit through faith.” 5 

“Not by works of righteousness which we have done, but 
according to His mercy, He saved us, by the washing of 
regeneration and renewing of the Holy Ghost; which He 
shed on us abundantly through Jesus Christ our Saviour.” © 

(2) As conferring all Christian graces which are fruits of 
the Spirit. 

“Of His fulness have all we received, and grace for 
grace.’”’7 

“ Abide in Me, and Tin you. As the branch cannot bear 
fruit of itself, except it abide in the vine; no more can ye, 
except ye abide in Me. Iam the vine, ye are the branches : 
he that abideth in Me, and I in him, the same bringeth forth 
much fruit : for without Me ye can do nothing.” ® 

“T thank my God always on your behalf, for the grace of 
God which is given you by Jesus Christ ; that in everything 
ye are enriched by Him, in all utterance, and in all know- 
ledge ; even as the testimony of Christ was confirmed in 
you : so that ye come behind in no gift.” 9 

“Of Him are ye in Christ Jesus, who of God is made 
unto us wisdom, and righteousness, and sanctification, and 
redemption.” *° 

“Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
who hath blessed us with all spiritual blessings in heavenly 
places in Christ: according as He hath chosen us in Him 
before the foundation of the world, that we should be holy 
and without blame before him in love.” ™ 


t John xiv. 16, 17. 2 Tbid. xv. 26. 3 Ibid. xiv. 26, 
4 Acts ii. 33. 5 Gal. iii. 13, 14. ® Titus iii. 5, 6. 
7 John i. 16. 8 Ibid. xv. 4, 5. 9 x Cor, i. 4-7. 
x0 [bid, i, 30, 11 Eph, i, 3, 4, 
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‘“We are His workmanship, created in Christ Jesus unto 
good works.” t 

“Unto every one of us is given grace according to the 
measure of the gift of Christ.’ ? 

“In Him dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead bodily. 
And ye are complete in Him.’’3 

(3) As delivering us from the dominion of Satan. 

‘For this purpose was the Son of God manifested, that 
He might destroy the works of the devil.” 4 

“Now is the judgment of this worid: now shall the 
prince of this world be cast out. And I, if I be lifted up 
from the earth,will draw all men unto Me,” 5 

‘He took part of flesh and blood, that through death He 
might destroy Him that had the power of death, that is, the 
devil ; and deliver them who through fear, of death were all 
their lifetime subject to bondage.” © 

“And having spoiled principalities and powers, He made 
a show of them openly, triumphing over them in it.7 

(4) As obtaining for us eternal life. 

“The Son of man must be lifted up, that whosoever 
believeth in Him should not perish, but have eternal life.’ 8 

“Verily, verily, I say unto you, He that heareth My word, 
and believeth on Him that sent Me, hath everlasting life, 
and shall not come into condemnation; but is passed from 
death unto life,” 9 

“This is the will of Him that sent me, that every one 
which seeth the Son, and believeth on Him, may have ever- 
lasting life : and I will raise Him up at the last day.” © 

“Verily, verily, I say unto you, He that believeth on Me 
hath everlasting life.” 7 

“JT am the living bread that came down from heaven : if 
any man eat of this bread, he shall live for ever: and the 
bread which I shall give is My flesh, which I will give for 
the life of the world.” ” . 

“My sheep hear My voice, and I know them, and they | 
follow Me: and I give unto them eternal life ; and they 
shall never perish, neither shall any man pluck them out of 
My hand,” 3 

“In My Father’s house are many mansions ; if it were not 
so, I would have told you, I go to prepare a place for. you, 


2 Eph. ii, ro, 2 Ibid. iv. 7. 3 Col. ii. 9, Io. 
4 1 John iii. 8, 5 John xii. 31, 32. 6 Heb, ii. 14, 15. 
7 Col. ii. 15, 8 John iii.,14, 15. 9 Ibid. v, 24. 

10 Ibid vi. 4o. ™ [bid vi: 47, 12 Thid.- vi. 52, . 


13 Ibid, x, 27, 28. 
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And if I go and prepare a place for you, I will come again, 
and receive you unto Myself ; that where I am, there ye may 
be also.” ? 

“‘Wather, the hour is come; glorify Thy Son, that Thy Son 
also may glorify Thee : as Thou hast given Him power over 
all flesh, that He should give eternal life to as many as Thou 
hast given Him.” ? 

“Where sin abounded, grace did much more abound : 
that as sin hath reigned unto death, even so might grace 
reign through righteousness unto eternal life by Jesus Christ 
our Lord.” 3 

“For the wages of sin is death ; but the gift of God is 
eternal life through Jesus Christ our Lord.’"4 

““T endure all things for the elect’s sake, that they may 
also obtain the salvation which is in Christ Jesus with 
eternal glory.”’5 

“Being made perfect, He became the author of eternal 
salvation unto all them that obey Him.” © 

He is the mediator of the new testament, that by means 
of death, for the redemption of the transgressions that were 
under the old testament, they which are called might receive 
the promise of eternal inheritance.” 7 

“The God of all grace hath called us unto His eternal 
glory by Christ Jesus.’’® 

“This is the record, that God hath given to us eternal life, 
and this life is in His Son.” 9 

“Keep yourselves in the love of God, looking for the 
mercy of our Lord Jesus Christ unto eternal life.” 7° 

VII. PASSAGES WHICH INDICATE THE STATE OF THE 


SAVIOUR’S MIND IN THE PROSPECT AND IN THE ENDUR-. 


ANCE OF His SUFFERINGS. 

“JT lay down My life, that I might take it again. No 
man taketh it from Me, but I lay it down of Myself. I 
have power to lay it down, and I have power to take it 
again.” ™ 

“JT have a baptism to be baptized with; and how am I 


- straitened till it be accomplished.” 


“Now is my soul troubled ; and what shall I say ? Father, 
save Me from this hour: but for this cause came I unto this 
hour.” 33° 


ee oun xiv. 2; 3. Wibidsxvilak, 2. 3 Rom.,v. 20, 21. 
4 Ibid: vi, 23. 5 2 Tim. ii. Io. 6" Heb; 'v..9, 

7 Ibid. ix. 15. 8) r/Pet..v. IO. 9 I John v. 11. 
40) Jude. 2: 7 John x. 17, 18. 12 Luke xii. 50. 
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“Then Jesus cometh with them unto a place called 
Gethsemane, and saith unto the disciples, Sit ye here, while 
I go and pray yonder. And He took with him Peter and 
the two sons of Zebedee, and began to be sorrowful and 
very heavy. Then saith He unto them, My soul is exceeding 
sorrowl{ul, even unto death : tarry ye here, and watch with 
Me. And He went a little farther, and fell on His face, and 
prayed, saying, O My Father, if it be possible, let this cup 
pass from Me ; nevertheless, not as I will, but as Thou wilt. 
And He cometh unto the disciples, and findeth them asleep, 
and saith unto Peter, What, could ye not watch with Me one 
hour? Watch and pray, that ye enter not into temptation : 
the spirit indeed is willing, but the flesh is weak. He went 
away again the second time, and prayed, saying, O My 
Father, if this cup may not pass away from Me except I 
drink it, Thy will be done. And He came and found them 
asleep again: for their eyes were heavy. And He left them, 
and went away again, and prayed the third time, saying the 
same words,’ * 

“My God, My God, why hast thou forsaken Me.” ? 

VIII. PassAGES WHICH SPEAK OF THE MEDIATION OF 
CHRIST IN RELATION— 

(1) To the free calls and offers of the gospel. 

“Tam the way, the truth, and the life : no man cometh 
unto the Father, but by Me.” 3 

“Other foundation can no man lay than that is laid, which 
is Jesus Christ.” 4 ; 

“There is one God, and one mediator between God and 
men, the man Christ Jesus.’ 5 

“Neither is there salvation in any other : for there is none 
other name under heaven given among men, whereby we . 
must be saved.,’’® 

(2) To the necessity of faith in order to obtain the blessings 
of the gospel. 

“As many as received Him, to them gave He power to 
become the sons of God, even to them that believe on His 
name,’’7 

“He that believeth on Him is not condemned: but he 
that believeth not is condemned. already, because he hath 


believed in the name of the only begotten Son of 
od.” 


t Matt. xxvi. 36-44. 2 Ibid. xxvii, 46, 
; Iahe xiv. A : oe iii. 11, 
1 Tim. ii. 5. cts iv, 12. 

7 John i, 12. 8 Ibid. iii. 18. 
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“He that believeth on the Son hath everlasting life: and 
he that believeth not the Son shall not see life; but the 
wrath of God abideth on him,’ * 

“Jesus said unto them, I am the bread of life: he that 
cometh to Me shall never hunger ; and he that believeth on 
Me shall never thirst.’’ 2 

“Through this man is preached unto you the forgiveness of 
sins: and by Him all that believe are justified from all things, 
from which ye could not be justified by the law of Moses.” 3 

“Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be 
saved.” 4 

“T am not ashamed of the gospel of Christ: for it is the 
power of God unto salvation to every one that believeth.” 5 

“Therefore we conclude that a man is justified by faith 
without the deeds of the law.’ ® 

“ Being justified by faith, we have peace with God through 
our Lord Jesus Christ: by whom also we have access by 
faith into this grace wherein we stand, and rejoice in hope 
of the glory of God,” 7 

“Christ is the end of the law for righteousness to every 
one that believeth.” ® 

“Tn Christ Jesus neither circumcision availeth anything, 
nor uncircumcision ; but faith which worketh by love.’ 9 

“By grace are ye saved through faith; and that not of 
yourselves : it is the gift of God : not of works, lest any man 
should boast,” *° 

IX, PASSAGES WHICH SPEAK OF THE MEDIATORIAL WoRK 
AND SUFFERINGS OF CHRIST IN RELATION— 

(1) To His covenant with the Father. 

“T came down from heaven, not to do Mine own will, but 
the will of Him that sent Me. And this is the Father’s will 
that sent Me, that of all which He hath given Me I should- 
lose nothing, but should raise it up again at the last day. 
And this is the will of Him that sent Me, that every one © 
which seeth the Son, and believeth on Him, may have 
everlasting life.” ™ 

“ And the bread which I will give is My flesh, which I will 
give for the life of the world.” ” 

(2) To His union with believers. 

“ Abide in Me and I in you.” 3 


I John iii. 36. 2 Tbid. vi. 35. 3 Acts xiii, 38, 39. 
4 Ibid. xvi, 31. 5 Rom, i, 16. 6 Tbid. iii. 28, 

7 Ibid. v.12. 8 Ibid. x. 4. 9 Gal. v. 6. 

10 Eph, ii. 8, 9. tt John vi, 38-40. 12 Tbid.ivisi§1. 


13 Ibid. xv. 4. 
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“If we have been planted together in the likeness of 
His death, we shall be also in the likeness of His resur- 
rection.” 7 

“ Always bearing about in the body the dying of the Lord 
Jesus, that the life also of Jesus might be made manifest in 
our body.” ? 

“T am crucified with Christ : nevertheless I live ; yet not 
I, but Christ liveth in me: and the life which I now live in 
the flesh I live by the faith of the Son of God, who loved me, 
and gave Himself for me.” 3 

‘ Quickened together with Christ, and raised to sit to- 
gether in heavenly places in Christ.” 4 

“That I may know Him, and the power of His resurrection, 
and. the fellowship of His sufferings, being made conformable 
unto His death.” 5 

“ Buried with Him in baptism, wherein also ye are risen 

- with Him.” ¢ 

“Your life is hid with Christ in God.” 7 

X. PASSAGES WHICH SPEAK OF THE DEATH OF CHRIST— 

(1) As a manifestation of the love of God. 

“God so loved the world, that He gave His only begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth in Him should not perish, but 
have everlasting life.” ® 

“God commendeth His love toward us, in that, while we 
were yet sinners, Christ died for us.’’9 

“ He that spared not His own Son, but delivered Him up 
for us all, how shall He not with Him also freely give us all 
things ?” ° 

“In this was manifested the love of God toward us, 
because that God sent His only begotten Son into the world, 
that we might live through Him. Herein is love, not that 
we loved God, but that He loved us, and sent His Son to be 
the propitiation for our sins,” 7 

(2) As furnishing an example of patience and resignation. 

“Let us run with patience the race that is set before us, 
looking unto Jesus, ... who endured the cross, despising 
the shame... . Consider Him that endured such contra- 
diction of sinners against Himself, lest we be wearied and 
faint in our souls,” 7 

“Tf when ye do well, and suffer for it, ye take it patiently, 
this is acceptable with God. For even hereunto were ye 


t Rom, vi. 5. 2 2 Cor, iv. 10, 3. Gal. ii. 20, 
4 Eph, ii. 5, 6. 8 Phil. iii, 10. 6 Col. ii, 121 
7 Ibid. iii. 3. 8 John iii. 16. 9.Rom. v. 8. 
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called : because Christ also suffered for us, leaving us an 
example, that ye should follow His steps.” * 

“Tf any man will come after Me, let him deny himself, 
and take up his cross daily, and follow Me. For whosoever 
will save his life shall lose it : but whosoever will lose his 
life for My sake, the same shall save it.” 2 

(3) As designed to promote our sanctification. 

“or their sakes I sanctify myself, that they also might be 
sanctified through the truth.” 3 

“ By the which will we are sanctified through the offering 
of the body of Jesus Christ once for all.” 4 

“Jesus, that He might sanctify the people with His own 
blood, suffered without the gate.” 5 

“He died for all, that they which live should not hence- 
forth live unto themselves, but unto Him which died for 
them, and rose again.’’® 

“Who gave Himself for our sins, that He might deliver us 
from this present evil world.’ 7 3 

“Christ loved the church and gave Himself for it; that 
He might sanctify and cleanse it with the washing of water 
by the word, that He might present it to Himself a glorious 
church, not having spot, or wrinkle, or any such thing; but 
that it should be holy and without blemish.” ® 

“He gave Himself for us, that He might redeem us from 
all iniquity, and purify unto Himself a peculiar people, 
zealous of good works,” 9 

“Who His own self bare our sins in His own body on the 
tree that we, being dead to sins, might live unto righteous- 
nessilie 


Note C. Page 113. 


The controversy on the testimony of the Baptist, “ Behold 
the Lamb of God that taketh away the sin of the world,” 
turns on two points :—(1) What was the precise force of the 
testimony ? (2) How did John come to regard our Lord as 
the Lamb of God ? 

(t) That John described our Lord as the Lamb of God, 
because of the patience and gentleness with which He 
would endure the evils which were to come upon Him in 
fulfilling His mission—an interpretation for which the names 
of Paulus, Gabler, Kuin6l, and Ewald, are alleged—is incon- 


a Teel. ii. 20,21. 2 Luke ix. 23, 24. 3 John xvii. I9. 
4 Heb. x. Io. 5 Ibid. xiii, 12, S' 2 Conv. Us, 
7 Gal. i. 4. 8 Eph. v. 25-27. 9 Tit. ii, 14. 
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sistent with the critical words, “ which taketh away the sin 
of the world.” There must be some relation between the 
descriptive name which is given to Christ and the work 
which is ascribed to Him. A lamb might very naturally be 
selected as a symbol of meekness ; but why should Christ 
because of His meekness be described as ‘taking away the 
sin of the world’? So interpreted, the testimony is not 
homogeneous. John had been accustomed to describe our 
Lord as “mightier” than himself ; had he intended to say 
that the Christ, by the power of His teaching, or of His 
character, or of the Spirit with which He would baptize men, 
would deliver them from sin, there would surely have been 
a reassertion of our Lord’s power; but power is not an idea 
associated with a lamb. Moreover, whenever in other 
passages the Lord Jesus Christ is described as a lamb by the 
sacred writers, whenever there is any comparison between 
Him and a lamb, it is on the ground of His sacrificial death. 
It seems unreasonable, therefore, to exclude the sacrificial 
idea from the testimony of the Baptist. 

Old Testament usage is altogether against interpreting 
John as meaning that our Lord—as a “lamb”—was to take 
away sin by His moral and spiritual influence. In Exod. 
xxxiv. 7, we have agawady avopiac applied to God in the 
sense of removing sin in the way of forgiveness. In 1 Sam. 
xv. 28, Saul appeals to Samuel and says, ‘‘I pray thee pardon 
my sin” (dpov Oo) rd awaprna pov). In 1 Sam. xxv. 28, 
Abigail, speaking to David, says, ‘I pray thee forgive the 
trespass (dpov 7d avdunpa) of thine handmaid.” If John the 
Baptist did not mean that Christ was to lift up from the 
world the burden of its sin by forgiving it—an inconceivable 
hypothesis when He is described as ‘‘the Lamb of God,”— 
John must have meant that He would lift up the burden of 
sin by expiating it. The aipwy represents the NWA of the 
Old Testament. Had the Baptist followed the usage of 
the LXX., which in passages where parts of NwvD denote 
the bearing of sin—i.e., the bearing of its punishment—uses 
corresponding parts of AauBavw or pPépw, he would have 
‘ failed to convey his precise idea. He was not thinking so 

much of our Lord’s taking our sins upon Himself, as of His 
taking them from us. We might, however, have used the 
participle of apdipw, as the LXX. in Lev. x. 17. The testimony 
includes the resu/t as well as the act of expiation. 

‘ By the taking away of the sin of the world (6 aipwy rijy 
apapriay rod xéopov) we must not understand that John 
meant simply that our Lord was to bear the sin of the world. 
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What he means is that Christ was to take up the sin of the 
world to carry it away. The burden that had been weighing 
on men so heavily, and which they had no strength to bear, 
Christ was to lift up and remove. The sin was laid upon 
the Sacrifice, in order to be removed from the sinner. 

The sacrificial idea being conceded, there is still some 
uncertainty as to the Baptist’s meaning. It has been main- 
tained by a long succession of authorities that St. John 
intended to describe our Lord as the true Paschal Lamb, The 
probability of this interpretation would be greatly strength- 
ened if the suggestion of Bengel could be defended, that a 
Feast of the Passover was near. It appears, however, that 
two days after the testimony was given our Lord was on 
His way to Galileet On ‘the third day "—whether after 
the testimony now given, or after the conversation with 
Nathanael—He was at Cana: “after that He went down to 
Capernaum,” where He remained for a short time. Then 
St. John tells us that as “the Jews’ Passover was at hand," 
Jesus went up to Jerusalem,? and He seems to have arrived 
there before the feast actually began. The time He spent in 
Capernaum is doubtful, but had the Passover been near 
when the Baptist gave his testimony, it does not seem 
probable that our Lord would have gone northward to 
Galilee instead of southward to Jerusalem. Hengstenberg 3 
endeavours to make a strong point of the fact that, while 
John the Baptist speaks of Christ as a sin-offering, lambs _ 
were rarely offered as sin-offerings—the great exception, as 
he contends, being the lamb of the Passover. That the 
paschal lamb was a vicarious sacrifice, and that the Israelites, 
in whose houses the paschal lamb had been slain, escaped 
the doom which would otherwise have come upon them, is 
obvious ; but it is not so clear that the paschal lamb was 
regarded as being in the ordinary sense of the term an 
offering for sin, nor do I know that it was so described in 
the Old Testament. In the ritual of the Passover‘ there is 
nothing said about the confession of sins and the laying the 
hands of the offerer upon the head of the victim, in order to 
express the transfer of his sins to the sacrifice. Had the 
Baptist spoken of Christ as the Lamb of God slain for the 
redemption of the world, the allusion to the paschal lamb 
would have been obvious: as it is, the allusion seems more 
than doubtful. Those who listened to him could hardly 
have caught it. e 

r John i. 43, compared with John i. 35. 2 Ibid. ii, 13. 
3 Commentary on the Gospel of St. Fohn, vol. i. 76. 
4 Exod, xii. 21-28: Deut. xvi. 1-8. 
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Another interpretation, which is also supported by a strong 
array of authorities, discovers in the testimony a reference 
to Isa. liii. But had the Baptist intended to make a direct 
reference to this great prophecy, it seems probable that he 
would have described Christ—not as the Lamb of God—but 
as the Servant of God. It is true that in ver. 7 the Servant 
of God is described as being “brought as a lamb to the 
slaughter ;” and it is added that “as a sheep before her 
shearers is dumb, so He openeth not his mouth ;* but these 
are incidental allusions. The prophet does not conceive of 
the great Sufferer as a sacrificial lamb, but as “a man of 
sorrows and acquainted with grief,’ who is not merely 
sacrificed, as were the sacrificial victims, with as little pain 
as possible, but is ‘“‘stricken, . . . smitten, . .. afflicted 

. wounded, . . . bruised :” “chastisement” is inflicted 
upon Him, and He has to submit to “stripes.” 

The most natural theory seems to be that John had 
somehow come to know that the sufferings of the Messiah 
predicted in the Old Testament, sufferings to be endured 
because of our sins, were to be endured by Christ, and were 
to be endured by Him in order to “take away our sins ;” 
and that, wishing to describe Him as a sacrifice for sin, John 
felt instinctively that among the sacrificial victims the fittest 
symbol of the meek and gentle personality of our Lord was 
the lamb. 

(2) But how did John come to think of our Lord as a 
sacrifice for sin? Very much has been written to show that 
the idea of a suffering Messiah was not altogether foreign to 
Jewish thought in our Lord’s time, and that the idea that the 
death of saints may constitute an expiation for the sins of the 
nation, is also to be discovered in uninspired Jewish 
literature.t It seems, however, extremely doubtful whether 
before our Lord’s baptism John had any idea that the Christ 
whose coming he had been commissioned to announce 
would atone by His Death for the sins of men. In the 
earlier preaching of the Baptist the Messiah is a Messiah of 
power and even of terror. He is to baptize with the Holy 
Ghost; He is to burn up the chaff with unquenchabie fire ; 
the Baptist himself is not worthy to unloose the strap of His 
sandal ; the Messiah is mightier than His forerunner. After 
the baptism of our Lord John’s testimony included new 
elements. Among the rest, it included His description of 
Christ as ‘the Lamb of God which taketh away the sin of 


t See HENGSTENBERG : Christology of the Old Testament, vol. iv. 
347-304 ; Dr. REYNOLDS: Fohn the Baptist, 374, 375. 
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the world.” "When our Lord came to John to submit to 
baptism, John shrank from administering it to Him. He had 
no sins to confess or to forsake—why should He be baptized ? 
Our Lord said, “Suffer it to be so now, for thus it becometh 
us to fulfil all righteousness.” Is it unreasonable to suppose 
that after the baptism was over, John was anxious to learn 
what Jesus meant by identifying Himself with the extor- 
tionate publicans and the rapacious soldiery? Is it un- 
reasonable to suppose that our Lord—who in submitting to 
the rite of baptism, must have had what we may almost 
venture to describe as a new consciousness of the terrible 
nature of the work He had undertaken—told John that He 
had come to redeem the world from sin by making the sin of 
the world, in some sense, His own. 

However clear the meaning of such passages in the Old 
Testament as Isaiah liii. may seem to us ; whatever may have 
been the speculations of Jewish rabbis about a suffering and 
atoning Messiah—a Messiah Ben Joseph, whose death was 
to be the condition of the glorious triumphs of the Messiah 
Ben David,—or about the atoning sufferings of the Messiah 
in Paradise before His appearance on earth ;? or about the 
atonement which the Messiah was to accomplish on earth 
while He was unknown, and before He asserted His claims 
to the throne of David ;3 there is nothing in the four Gospels, 
at least, to suggest that the idea had taken hold of the 
popular mind ; and even our Lord’s disciples, who knew of 
John’s testimony, do not seem to have apprehended the 
prediction it contained of their Master’s sufferings. Had the 
idea of a suffering Christ been a really active element in 
the Jewish mind, it is difficult to believe that after John had 
uttered such words as these, the disciples should have failed 
to receive any deep impression from our Lord’s repeated 
references to His Death. 


Note D. Page 122. 


In A Treatise on the Physical Cause of the Death of Christ 
by W1LL1AM STROUD, M.D.,4 the proof that our Lord’s Death 
was the immediate result of mental agony is elaborated with 
great skill and learning. His theory is stated in the following 
paragraphs at the commencement of part i. chap. 4 :— 


I See HENGSTENBERG : Christology, vol. iv. 357, S€q- 
2 Ibid. 362. 3 Ibid, 362. 
4 London: Hamilton & Adams, 1847. 
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“In the preceding chapter it is presumed to have been 
demonstrated that neither the ordinary sufferings of cruci- 
fixion, nor the wound inflicted by the soldier’s spear, nor an 
unusual degree of weakness, nor the interposition of super- 
natural influence, was the immediate cause of the Saviour’s 
Death. The first of these conditions was inadequate, the 
second followed instead of preceding the effect, and the 
third and the fourth had no existence. What then, it will be 
asked, was the real cause? 

“Tn conformity with the inductive principles announced 
at the commencement of this inquiry, it must have been 
a known power in nature, possessing the requisite efficacy, 
agreeing with all the circumstances of the case, and by 
suitable tests proved to have been present without counter- 
action. It will be the object of the ensuing observations to 
show that the power in which these characters perfectly and 
exclusively concurred was AGONY OF MIND, PRODUCING 
RUPTURE OF THE HEART. To,establish this conclusion 
numerous details will be adduced, but the argument itself 
is short and simple. In the Garden of Gethsemane, Christ 
endured mental agony so intense, that had it not been 
limited by Divine interposition, it would probably have 
destroyed His life without the aid of any other sufferings ; 
but having been thus mitigated, its effects were confined 
to violent palpitation of the heart, accompanied with bloody 
sweat. On the cross this agony was renewed, in conjunc- 


tion with the ordinary sufferings incidental to that mode of | 


punishment; and having at this time been allowed to 
proceed to its utmost extremity without restraint, occasioned 
sudden death by rupture of the heart, intimated by a dis- 
charge of blood and water from His side, when it was 
afterwards pierced with a spear.” 

The doubts which have been thrown on the genuineness 
of Luke xxii. 43, 44 (including the words, “ His sweat was as 
it were great drops of blood falling down to the ground ”) 
do not affect the force of the general argument. 

Although for many years Dr. Stroud’s argument had 
seemed to me perfectly conclusive, I was glad to have it 
confirmed by the singularly interesting letters from high 
medical authorities appended to Dr. Hanna’s Last Day of 
our Lord’s Passion.* 

Dr. JAMES Beosig, Fellow and late President of the Royal 
College of Physicians of Edinburgh, writes :* “1 cannot 


t Edinburgh: Edmonston and Douglas. Seventeenth edition, 
1868. 2 Page 333. 
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help accepting as correct the explanation which Dr. Stroud 
has offered—and which you have adopted, and so strikingly 
applied—of the physical cause of the death of Christ, 
namely, rupture of the heart, and consequent effusion of 
blood into the pericardium, the investing sheath of that 
organ.” 

Dr. J. Y. Stmpson, Professor of Medicine and Midwifery 
in the University of Edinburgh, regards the theory as 
having the strongest probabilities in its favour. He says :* 
“Ever since reading, some ten or twelve years ago, Dr. 
Stroud’s remarkable treatise Ou the Physical Cause of the 
Death of Christ, 1 have been strongly impressed with the 
belief that the views which he adopted and maintained 
on this subject are fundamentally correct. Nor has this 
opinion been in any way altered by a perusal of some later 
observations published on the same question, both here and 
on the Continent. 

“That the immediate cause of the Death of our blessed 
Saviour was—speaking medically—laceration or rupture of 
the heart, is a doctrine in regard to which there can be 
no absolute certainty ; but, assuredly, in favour of it, there is 
a very high amount of circumstantial probability.” He 
adds :2 “ No medical jurist would, in a court of law, venture 
to assert, from the mere symptoms preceding death, that 
a person had certainly died of rupture of the heart.. To 
obtain positive proof that rupture of the heart was the cause 
of death, a post-mortem examination of the chest would be 
necessary. In ancient times such dissections were not 
practised. But the details left regarding Christ's Death are 
most strikingly peculiar in this respect, that they offer us the 
result of a very rude dissection, as it were, by the gash made 
in His side after death by the thrust of the Roman soldier’s 
spear. The effect of that wounding or piercing of the side 
was an escape of blood and water, visible to the Apostle 
John, standing some distance off ; and I do not believe that 
anything could possibly account for this appearance as 
described by that Apostle, except a collection of blood 
effused into the distended sac of the pericardium in con- 
sequence of rupture of the heart, and afterwards separated, 
as is usual with evtravasated blood, into those two parts, viz., 
(1) crassamentum or red clot, and (2) watery serum. The 
subsequent puncture from below of the distended pericardial 
sac would most certainly, under such circumstances, lead to 
the immediate ejection and escape of its sanguineous con- 


* Pp. 335, 336. } 2 Pp. 337; 338. 
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tents in the form of red clots of blood and a stream of 
watery serum, exactly corresponding to that description 
given in the sacred narrative, ‘and forthwith came there 
out blood and water,’ an appearance which no other 
natural event or mode of death can explain or account 
fOtee 

The letter of Dr. JouN StruTHERs, Lecturer on Anatomy, 
Surgeons’ Hall, may be given at length. 

“Dear Dr. Hanna,—I do not think that any intelligent 
medical man will read Dr. Stroud’s treatise On the Physical 
Cause of the Death of Christ, without being satisfied with the 
explanation. No other hypothesis will satisfactorily explain 
the separate escape of blood and water from a wound in that 
region, and all the incidents attending the death of Christ 
are entirely accounted for by the hypothesis of rupture of 
the heart, and the separation of the watery and the red 
constituents of the blood within the distended pericardium, 
on the puncture of which they would escape forcibly. The 
various cases of rupture of the heart from mental emotion, 
with similar separation of the watery and the red parts of the 
blood, collected by Dr. Stroud, and also his cases of bloody 
. sweat, form a body of extremely interesting illustration and 
proof, and altogether the treatise is a monument of careful 
research and cautious reasoning. 

“To medical men it has a special additional value, as 
accounting for incidents which force themselves upon the 
medical mind for explanation. Those of my brethren who 
have not read Dr. Stroud’s book, must be much puzzled, as-I 
was before I had read it, to account for the escape of water 
after, and distinct from, blood, from a wound in that part 
of the body—supposing the words ‘blood and water’ to 
be accepted literally, which there need be no hesitation now 
in doing. Of course the rupture of the heart is in every 
aspect the great point of interest, the escape of the blood 
and water being of importance only as an incident which, 
having been seen, requires explanation, and as further 
bearing on the previous rupture of the heart. 

“To all, Dr. Stroud’s treatise must be interesting, not as 
raising or gratifying curiosity, but as an intelligent ex- 
planation of the incidents themselves, and, still more, as 
a new illustration of the awful agony which our Redeemer 
must have suffered. I was indebted to you for first bringing 
Dr. Stroud’s book under my notice, and I have since re- 
peatedly recommended it to the notice of my medical friends 
and students. I find lately that the first edition is now 
exhausted, and hope that it will not be long before a new 
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edition of so valuable a work makes its appearance.—Believe 
me with much respect, yours very sincerely. 
“ JOHN STRUTHERS.” 


Note E. Page 146. 


For an extremely able and learned account of Jewish 
sacrifices, see The Typology of Scripture, by PATRICK 
FAIRBAIRN, D.D. 

In The Fewish Temple and Christian Church? 1 have given 
a sketch of the various kinds of Levitical sacrifices that had re- 
lation to transgressions of the Jewish law,3 and have discussed 
their relation to the Idea of Atonement. In illustration of 
the statement in the text that no sacrifices secured forgive- 
ness for specific moral offences, I extract two or three 
passages in which the apparent exceptions to the rule are 
considered and explained. 

“Tf a man had knowingly failed to bear testimony in a 
court of law against men whom he knew to be justly 
accused of a crime, he was required to confess his sin and to 
bring a lamb or a kid for a sin-offering ; or, if he was poor, 
two turtle-doves or two young pigeons, or a small quantity 
of fine flour; and then his sin was to be forgiven. The 
moral element in this case would generally be very slight 
and insignificant. Desirable as it is that all who know any- 
thing that would inculpate a guilty man should bear their 
testimony at his trial, I suppose that there are many cCir- 
cumstances which most of us would regard as morally 
releasing us from the obligation to volunteer adverse 
evidence ; and many suppose that it was for the neglect of 
this that the offering was to make atonement and obtain 
pardon. But even if the law refers to the case of one who 
has actually been a witness in court, but has been silent 
on what would have demonstrated the guilt of the accused, 
the silence would commonly be occasioned by natural 
affection, by friendship, by generous compassion for the 
guilty ; and though a sin against the State would, when 
morally considered, be a very slight offence, the telling half 
the truth when a man had promised to tell all, equivocation, 
falsehood, perjury, could not be cancelled by the offering of 
a lamb, or by any offering at all. The concealment of 


t Fourth edition. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1864. Vol. ii. 
317-392. 
2 Second edition. London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1871. 
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damaging evidence to which the provision of the law points, 
was not an act of falsehood, but a want of adequate zeal for 
the infliction of just penalties on the guilty. If the man’s 
repentance of his omission was sufficient to lead him to 
confess and to provide the sacrifice, his failure might well be 
forgiven. This law is an indication of the firmness and 
resoluteness with which the whole nation was to unite in | 
the administration of criminal justice, rather than of any 
tendency in the Jewish law to relax moral obligations by 
promising forgiveness, on the bare ground of a ritual 
sacrifice, to what we call sin. 

“Tf aman had sworn an oath to do good or to do evil, the 
force of which he did not at the time perceive, or which 
he was unable, unwilling, or forbidden by the Divine law to 
perform, he had to bring the same sin-offering as in the case 
last mentioned, and was assured of forgiveness. Among 
ourselves, if a man ‘pronounce with his lips’ words whose 
meaning and purpose he does not apprehend, utters a vow 
in a state of intoxication, for instance, utters it under some 
transitory delusion, utters it under the influence of de- 
ception practised upon him by others, it would not be 
considered binding at all. His soul is under no obligation ; 
his lips, not his will, have offended, But the Jewish law- 
giver, solicitous for the sanctity of holy things, does not 
permit him to retreat from his oath without acknowledging 
his involuntary error, and bringing the appointed sacrifice: _ 
then he might retreat and be forgiven. This cannot be 
regarded as a case of a moral offence actually forgiven 
because a sacrifice has. been offered.” 

Again: “If a man who had received property in trust 
was guilty of fraud in relation to it; or committed a fraud ~ 
against his partner in business ; or dishonestly kept lost 
property which he had found; or by an oath unjustly 
deprived another of property ; or, finally, by any deception, 
or by any high-handed wrong-doing, enriched himself at 
another’s expense, he was to bring a trespass-offering and 
restore the property, adding to it a fifth of its value, and 
the sin was to be forgiven. It is rather startling to find that 
actual pardon was promised for crimes like these upon 
making compensation and bringing the sacrifice ; but a little 
consideration may perhaps diminish the surprise. It is clear 
that the law did not apply to those whose crimes had been 
detected by others, or could be punished by public justice. | 
Severer penalties than these were inflicted by the magistrate. 
The thief, if brought before the public tribunals, had to restore, 
according to circumstances, twofold, fourfold, or fivefold 
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what he had taken, or was sold into bondage. Breach of 
trust, or denying the possession of property that had been 
found, was punished by requiring the restitution of double 
its value. But if a man guilty of any of these crimes had 
not been brought before the magistrate, or, through de- 
fective testimony, or judicial feebleness or corruption, had 
escaped the penalty, this law of the trespass-offering 
appealed to his conscience to make public confession of 
his guilt, to implore God’s pardon by sacrifice, and to make 
adequate compensation to him who had been wronged. If 
conscience responded to this appeal—if he was able to 
overcome the natural shame which would prevent him from 
publicly acknowledging his crime, if he restored the pro- 
perty, augmented by a fifth of its value, his repentance 
might surely be accepted as genuine. He could give no 
further proof of the reality of his sorrow than this voluntary 
confession and voluntary restoration. He was therefore 
assured of forgiveness. 

“But this is not an instance of a crime being pardoned 
simply on the ground of a sacrifice being offered. The 
consequences of the crime were voluntarily and completely 
repaired ; a heavy pecuniary penalty was voluntarily borne, 
and public shame was voluntarily endured, in obedience 
to the Divine law. Nothing is said in the rubric of the 
trespass-offering concerning the necessity of repentance 
to make the sacrifice effectual ; the reality of the repentance 
is naturally and justly taken for granted. The object of the 
law was to encourage restitution when wrong had been 
done, and to remind the wrong-doer that the Divine dis- 
pleasure had to be averted, as well as compensation given 
to the victim of injustice. 

“There was one other case in which a trespass-offering 
was required. If aman committed adultery with his slave, 
the crime was not to be punished by the death of both, as 
was the law when both were free ; but there was to be 
ascourging, not of the woman only, as our version has it, but 
perhaps of both, or still more probably of the man only, and 
then he was to bring a trespass-offering and to be forgiven. 
This assurance of pardon, apart from any guarantee of 
repentance for a real crime, stands alone in the Jewish law : 
its exceptional position would justify us, I think, in passing 
it over in a general estimate of the efficacy and results of 
animal sacrifice. Perhaps we ought to regard the provision 
as primarily intended not to provide atonement and secure 
pardon, but as one of the numerous arrangements by which 
the Mosaic system ‘endeavoured to soften and to elevate the 
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condition of the slave. It is clear that the relation of a 
master to his slaves involved the same evils in the early 
ages of the world that it involves now; and the Jewish 
lawgiver, unable to break down the atrocious system by the 
force of mere authority, so regulated it as to diminish its 
hardships, and gradually to develop a recognition of the 
indestructible right to personal freedom of every man who 
has not been guilty of a crime. The scourging was the 
physical penalty of the offence ; the trespass-offering re- 
minded the wrong-doer that he had both violated the rights 
of another and provoked the anger of God. But the difficulty 
of this case I frankly admit. 

“Speaking generally, neither sin-offering nor trespass- 
offering could, when offered by an individual, assure 
forgiveness to the guilty for any sins committed either 
against God or man. They removed ceremonial deflement 
which had been unavoidably, involuntarily, or unconsciously 
incurred ; but provided no atonement and secured no 
pardon for intentional violation of even ceremonial precepts. 
They gave rest to the conscience for unconscious trifling 
with holy things, or neglecting to aid in the administration 
of justice; but provided no atonement and secured no 
pardon for breaking solemn vows, or disregarding the 
sanctity of an oath. They gave assurance of God’s forgive- 
ness when, through ignorance, God’s claims on property 
had not been satisfied, and this only on condition that more ~ 
was consecrated to Him on the discovery of the offence than 
the law originally required ; but provided no atonement 
and secured no pardon for intentionai sacrilege. In certain 
special cases of injustice they obtained God’s mercy when 
the wrong had been actually undone by voluntary restitution ~ 
to the injured, and the shame of public confession had been 
voluntarily endured ; but provided no atonement and secured 
no pardon for the innumerable sins against God or against 
man which cannot actually be undone by subsequent acts 
of reparation. The only moral offences which God forgave 
on the mere offering of a sacrifice, were offences freely 
acknowledged, offences not symbolically but actually atoned 
for and cancelled by voluntary restitution. God forgave 
only when by the voluntary act of the guilty the victim 
of injustice no longer suffered from the crime. Ii, when 
a man had told a lie, or committed a sensual sin, or in- 
tentionally neglected any religious duty, he had been. 
directed to procure a sacrifice—no instruction, however 
clear, however authoritative, however solemn, to the effect 
that apart from interior repentance and trust in the Divine _ 
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mercy the sacrifice would be unavailing, could have pre- 
vented men coming to regard the mere ceremonial act as 
an easy means of blotting out the moral offence. Iniquity 
would have been established by a law. The moral sense of 
the nation would have been enfeebled and paralysed by the 
natural influence of its religious institutions.” 

The ceremonial of the great Day of Atonement is 
illustrated on pages 196-201. 


Note F. Page 151. 


It would be worth while to trace the direct influence of 
Isaiah liii. on the mind of our Lord Himself and of His first 
disciples. St. Matthew‘ recognises in the miracles of our 
Lord the fulfilment of Isaiah lili. 4. St, Mark? recognises in 
His crucifixion between two thieves the fulfilment of Isaiah 
liii, 12. St. Luke3 represents our Lord as saying that “ this 
that is written of Me must yet be accomplished, And He was 
numbered among the transgressors.” 4 St. John 5 finds in 
the unbelief of the Jews the fulfilment of Isaiah liii, i. 
Philip® finds the eunuch reading Isaiah lili. 7, and “he began 
at the same scripture, and preached unto him Jesus.” St. 
Paul? finds in, ‘Who hath believed our report?’ ® an 
anticipation of His own sorrowful experience—‘t They have 
not all obeyed the gospel.” In his First Epistle to the 
Corinthians, his statement that ‘ Christ died for our sins, 
according to the scriptures,” 9 looks like a direct allusion to 
Isaiah liii. 5,6, 8. A passage of some length in St, Peter? 
is partly a quotation and partly a paraphrase of Isaiah 
liii. 5, 6. 


Note G. Page 152. 


The Rev. STOPFORD BROOKE, in the first of the two 
sermons on the Atonement contained in his Freedom in the 
Church of England," has given an explanation of our Lord’s 
cry on the cross, which, if it could be sustained, would go 
far to invalidate the argument of Lectures ii. and iii. The 
explanation is of a kind to be extremely attractive to many 
devout persons who shrink from the expiatory theory of the 
Atonement. 


I Matt. viii. 17. 2 Mark. xv. 28. 3 Luke xxii. 37. 
4 Isa. liii. 12. 5 John xii. 38. © Acts viii. 32. 
7 Rom. x. 16. 8 Isa, liii. 1. 9 r Cor. xv. 3. 


to r Pet, ii. 22-25. 
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Mr. Brooke begins by laying down the principle that 
“this cry of Christ’s, as all His acts, was at once individual 
and universal ; was the cry of a man and the cry of 
humanity.”* As the “cry of a man”—“a_ personal 
utterance,” he speaks of its exquisiie truth to human nature,? 
and calls special attention to “the way in which, uncon- 
sciously, He identified His suffering with that of another 
man,” by making the words of an ancient Jewish psalmist 
the expression of His sorrow.3 As I find no clear explana- 
tion in the earlier pages of the sermon of what it was that 
forced this personal cry from our Lord, I am obliged to look 
for it later on, and in pages 38, 39, there is the foliowing 
passage : “ During those awful hours Christ was, as perfect 
man, and sensitive in proportion to His perfect humanity, 
face to face with death, and with death accompanied with 
torture, with loneliness, with undeserved bitterness of 
enemies, with the sense of wrong. It was impossible for 
Him not to realise that that which had nailed Him there 
was the sinfulness of man. It was impossible for Him not 
to feel that all this pain and misery and death itself which 
He was suffering was caused on earth by sin, and that these 
things were the judgment of God on account of sin. But 
at the same time He must have also felt that He Himself 
was sinless. No consciousness of personal sin, no remorse 
passed across His soul. He was suffering the natural 
penalties of sin, and yet He knew that He did not deserve ‘ 
them, and feeling this—feeling at one with God in spirit, 
and yet enduring the consequences of man’s evil—how 
could the cry help coming to His lips, ‘My God, My God, 
why hast Thou forsaken Me?’ This was the personal cry, — 
and this we reverently suppose its cause.” ; 

I submit that the explanation is inadequate. If this is all, 
the cry may be marked by its “exquisite truth to human 
nature,” but it is not true to the character of Christ or to 
the facts of the spiritual universe. Could Christ have felt, 
even for a moment, that the sufferings inflicted upon Him 
by the hands of lawless men, the physical anguish of the 
cross, the public scorn to which He was exposed, were 
in any sense the sign that God had forsaken Him? Had 
He not said to His disciples, “Blessed are ye when men 
shall revile you and persecute; ... rejoice and be ex- 
ceeding glad, for great is your reward in heaven: for so 
persecuted they the prophets which were before you” ?4 


1 Page 30. 2 Pagelzics 
3 Pp, 3k 32. 4 Matt. v. 11, 12, 
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Had He not also told them that the world would hate them 
as it hated Him ; and that in hating Him men had hated the 
Father also ?* It is true that when great trouble has come 
upon a man, other men have been very apt to suppose that 
the sufferer is the special object of God’s anger. But this is 
what Mr. Brooke, in his second sermon on the Atonement 
in the same volume, justly calls the world’s “ stupid maxim.” 
Mr. Brooke continues : “ Suffering does not always prove 
God’s anger ;”? and Christ knew that His own suffering 
did not prove God’s anger. He knew it, on the cross, as 
perfectly as He had ever known it. The world’s “stupid 
maxim,’ which too often perverts our thoughts of the 
sufferings of others, and which sometimes perverts our 
thoughts of our own sufferings, had no place in the mind 
and heart of Christ. Such an utterance as that on the cross 
—had it been the result of the kind of suffering by which, as 
a personal cry, Mr. Brooke accounts for it—would have 
been altogether inconsistent with the normal character of 
our Lord. 

But the cry was also “the cry of humanity ;” the cry of 
One who “felt Himself then as the impersonation of the 
whole race, who spoke to God and acted before God as 
the whole of humanity in one man.’3 Mr. Brooke con- 
ceives Christ as passing through the channel of His personal 
sorrow away from it altogether, and identifying Himself 
with the same sorrow as felt by alt mankind. What men in 
all ages had felt when trials like His own had come upon 
them, what, apart from Himself, men in all future ages 
would feel under the strain of similar trials, came into the 
soul of Christ through His intense sympathy with mankind. 
“Tnto the whole sense of this vast human suffering, Christ, 
losing the consciousness of Himself and of His own pain, 
through the intensity of His sympathy with us, threw Him- 
self—and so realising it as His own, offered it up to the 
pity and love of God, and cried, as the expression of all this 
sorrow of mankind to God, ‘My God, My God, why hast 
Thou forsaken Me, forsaken man ?’” 4 

This is an intelligible hypothesis, but as it stands it is 
imperfect, and Mr, Brooke himself supplies its imperfection 
a page or two later; but in completing the hypothesis he 
destroys it, He thinks it necessary, indeed, to qualify even 
this half of his theory as soon as he has stated it. ‘We 
_ must carefully distinguish the feeling of being forsaken from 
t John xv. 18-23. 2 Page 49. 

3 Page 35. 4 Pp. 35, 36. 
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the reality.” Man has felt that he was abandoned by God ; 
but in reality God has never abandoned him. Christ, he 
alleges, recognised this, “even when by self-forgetfulness 
He had thrown Himself completely into the feeling of the 
race, and suffered through sympathy with its pain.” Hence 
He said, “ My God, My God, why hast Thou forsaken Me?” 
Mr. Brooke describes these words as “a paradox.” 

I should prefer an interpretation of them which rendered 
it unnecessary to regard them thus. The sense of the entire 
withdrawal of the light and joy of God’s presence, what- 
ever its cause, whether it was the psychological result, 
according to Mr. Brooke's theory, of an intense sympathy 
with the feeling of having been forsaken by God which had 
been the supreme sorrow of mankind, or whether it was 
the direct result of an actual suspension of the free personal — 
manifestation of the Divine presence to the soul of Christ, 
is perfectly consistent with the continuance of that deep 
relationship to God which no loss of the consciousness of 
God’s presence could destroy. 

I object to Mr. Brooke’s explanation because it makes 
our Lord's cry unreal. According to this explanation, God 
had neither forsaken Christ Himself, nor had God ever 
forsaken humanity ; and therefore (1) the cry expresses, 
not what was really true of Christ Himself, but only what 
through His sympathy with men seemed for the moment 
to become true of Himsélf ; and (2) the feeling with which 
Christ sympathised was in itself false. Man had felt that 
he was abandoned by God, but God had never really 
abandoned him. Why should Christ have endorsed a False 
inference which human weakness had drawn from the pain 
and misery of human life 2 

But Mr. Brooke perceived very clearly, that in affirming 
that Christ had this deep sympathy with the suffering of 
the race, he was affirming only half the truth which is 
implicated. in the conception of our Lord as “the re- 
presentative Man;” and therefore he completes the 
explanation by adding that Christ “realised through His 
own Death the sense of the death and pain and woe of 
all the world, and, with if, the Srn of all the world as their 
cause. He lost all thought of self in awful realisation of 
the SIN of the whole world.” * But if so, how was it that 
He “cried to God as the voice of all humanity, ‘ My God, 
My God, why hast Thou forsaken Me, forsaken man ?’”2 


* Page 60, The Italics and capitals are not Mr. Brooke's, 
2 Page qo; 
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Realising the sin of the world, should we not have expected 
Christ to utter an acknowledgment that God might justly 
forsake, or had justly forsaken, man ? 

On Mr. Brooke’s conception of our Lord’s relationship 
to the race, it.is absolutely necessary to conceive of our 
Lord as realising on the cross the sins of men as well as 
their sorrows ; and if He realised their sins, He must have 
had present to Him so vividly the terrible cause of man’s 
sense of separation from God, that the cry becomes quite 
unintelligible as the cry of the representative of the race. 

While unable to accept his explanation of these mysterious 
and awful words, I am too thankful for every recognition 
of the real objective value of our Lord’s Death not to 
acknowledge that Mr. Brooke’s theory includes the objective 
element very distinctly, though, as I venture to think, in 
an incomplete form. 

The following passage* is practically a statement of that 
side of the theory which I have endeavoured to illustrate in 
Lecture x. ‘There in Christ all humanily was concen- 
trated ; there all humanity suffered and sacrificed itself ; 
there all humanity reconciled itself to God ; there God saw 
all humanity die to sin, and reconciled Himself to it ; there 
all humanity conquered death in a last struggle with it ; 
there the whole race united itself to the life of God, for 
Christ was not only a man, He was humanity. All the past 
of mankind had brought Him to this hour; all the future 
of mankind was anticipated and held in Him in that hour: 
all the present of mankind centred in Him there.” 


Note H. Page 188. 


It is not quite clear that in any passage in the New 
Testament the preposition izép necessarily conveys the idea | 
of substitution as distinguished from the idea of repre- 
sentation. Representation, indeed, in many cases implies 
substitution, but the two ideas are not identical : practically, 
the representative may often be spoken of as a substitute, 
but not always. When St. Paul says, ‘‘ Now then we are 
ambassadors for Christ (imép ypiorov), as though God did 
beseech you by us: we pray you in Christ's stead (vmip 
xpvorov) be ye reconciled to God,”* he speaks of himself as 
Christ’s representative, and in representing Christ he takes 
Christ’s place. This is a case in which representation may 
be said to include substitution. Christ does not “beseech,” 


i Page 29. 2 2 Cor, v. 20, 
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Paul does, Again, when he writes to Philemon concerning 
Onesimus, ‘‘ whom I would have retained with me, that in 
thy stead (izip cov) he might have ministered unto me,” 
Onesimus is regarded as the representative of Philemon, 
and this involves the substitution of the service of Philemon 
for that of Onesimus. Philemon cannot minister to Paul ; 
Onesimus ministers in his place. But when St. Paul, writing 
to the Corinthians, says, “The love of Christ constraineth 
us, because we thus judge that [if] one died for all (ézéo 
mavrwy) then all died,” it is not clear that representation is 
equivalent to substitution. For St. Paul’s precise meaning 
seems to be, not that Christ ‘died in our stead, so that His 
Death takes the place of ours, and renders it unnecessary for 
us to die—although when His Death is considered under 
other aspects this is true—but that we died in Him. If the 
idea of substitution as distinguished from representation had 
been in his mind, he would not have written “ [if] one died 
for all, then all died,’ but [if] one died for all, then all were 
delivered from the necessity of dying. 

That iwép may be so used as to be practically equivalent 
to ayri, is certain. It is so used in two of the passages which 
I have just quoted, but it may be fairly contended that it is 
so used in the New Testament only when representation 
necessarily carries with it the idea of substitution. Its 
ordinary meaning is “on behalf of,” or “for the benefit of ;”’ 
and those passages in which Christ is said to have died “ for 
us” can only be alleged in support of the vicarious or 
substitutionary character of His Death, because if His Death 
had not that character, it is impossible to see how it could 
have secured for us the kind of benefits attributed to it. 

WINER gives among the meanings of ito with the 
genitive, “For the most part, one who acts on behalf of 
another, represents him. Hence dzéo is sometimes nearly 
equivalent to ayri instead, Joco, Phil. 13.2 But in a note he 
adds, “Still, in doctrinal passages relating to Christ’s death,3 
it is not justifiable to render d7ép ey and the like rigour- 
ously by “instead of,” merely on account of such parallel 
passages as Matt. xx. 28. ‘Ayri is the more definite of the 
two prepositions. ‘“Yzéo signifies merely for, for men, for 
their deliverance, leaving undetermined the precise sense in 
which Christ died for them.4 


eh Lime i. Os) 27CQr, wuts 

? See in particular, Eurip. Alcest. '700 ; Thuc. i. 141; Polyb. iii. 76. . 

3 Gal. iii. 13; Rom. v. 6-8; xiv. 15; 1 Pet. iii. 18, etc. 

4 Winer’s Grammar of the New Testament Idiom. Masson’s Trans. 
Pp: 401. 
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MEYER, discussing the force of dméo in Rom. v. 6, says 
“that Paul did not intend by imép to convey the meaning 
instead of, is shown partly by the fact that while he indeed 
sometimes exchanges it for the synonymous epi,‘ he does not 
once use instead of it the unambiguous ay7i,? which must 
nevertheless have suggested itself to him most naturally ; 
and partly by the fact that with téo as well as with zepr 

_he puts not invariably the genitive of the person, but some- 
times that of the thing (apapridy), in which case it would be 
impossible to explain the preposition by instead of.3 It is 
true that he has certainly regarded the Death of Jesus as an 
act furnishing the satisfactio vicaria, as is clear from the fact 
that this bloody death was accounted by him as an expiatory 
sacrifice.t Comp. ayriturpoy in I Tim. ii. 6; but in no 
passage has he expressed the substitutionary relation through 
the preposition. On the contrary, his constant conception is 
this : the sacrificial Death of Jesus, taking the place of the 
punishment of men, and satisfying Divine justice, took 
place as such in commodum (u7ép, mept) of men, or—which is 
the same thing—on account of their sins (in gratiam), in 
order to expiate them (zépé, or Uzrip apapri@y). This we hold 
against Flatt, Olshausen, Winzer, Reithmayr, Bisping, who 
take wtéo as loco. That iwép must at least be understood 
as loco in Gal. iii. 13 ; 2 Cor. v. 14 (notwithstanding ver. 15) ; 
I Pet. iii. 18 (Riickert, Fritzsche, Philippi), is not correct.” 5 

Dr. F. C. Baur, while recognising the fact that wxép by 
itself does not carry the idea of substitution, goes very far 
beyond MEYER in conceding or rather maintaining that the 
preposition may sometimes, and that it actually does, imply 
substitution. Dr. Crawford © gives the following extract 
from F. C. Baur’s posthumous work:7 ‘As the death of 
Christ in relation to God is an act of satisfaction, so in 
relation té man it is swbstitutionary (stellvertretend). That 
Christ died wzép 740, is the expression most commonly used 
by Paul to indicate the significance of His Death for men. 
From the preposition izép by itself, the notion of substitution 
cannot indeed be inferred ; but just as little can the notion be 
excluded from it. The two notions, that which was done 


t Gal. i. 4; like Matt. xxvi. 20; Mark xiv. 25.> 

2 Matt. xx. 28. 3 Rom. viii. 3; 1 Cor. xv. 3. 

4 Rom. iii. 25; Eph. v. 2; Steiger on 1 Pet. p. 342, seq. 

5 Commentary on Epistle to Romans, Vol. i. p. 231. Edinburgh: 
T. & T. Clark, 1873. 

© The Doctrine of Holy Scripture respecting the Atonement. Edin- 
burgh and London : Blackwood & Sons, 1871. Pp. 473, 474. 

7 Neutestamentliche Theologie. Pp. 158, 159. 
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for men, and that which was done in their stead, pass over 
into each other. Among the many places in which it is said 
of Christ that He died dia ra wapanrwpara yey, OY Epi TOY 
 dpapridy wy, or trép THY apapTioy rye," the passage in 
2 Cor. v. 15 contains most distinctly the notion of swbsttution. 
The Apostle draws from the proposition, ci¢ into ravrwy 
ameOavey, the immediate inference, doa ot mdavrec ameOavor. 
Christ not merely died for them, but also in their stead, as 
the one in the place of many—who, even because He died 
for them and in their stead, did not themselves actually die, 
but are only regarded as dead in Him their substitute. What 
happened to Christ happened: objectively to all. The idea 
in this passage is that of a union of Christ with us, effected 
by means of the principle of love [?], in virtue of which 
union, that which He has done for us is just the same as if 
we had done it ourselves ; as He in His death has identified 
Himself with us, and in dying for us has put Himself into 
our place, so we must also think ourselves [?] into His place 
and regard ourselves as dead with Him. This mutual 
oneness of being, in which the one lives in the other, in 
which we are crucified with Christ, because He was crucified 
for us, and we live in Him because He lives in us,3 is the 
genuine Pauline notion of substitution. This, therefore, is 
also the correct meaning of the preposition iwép. It is not 
the vague general ‘for,’ which may stand in all possible 
relations, but it expresses the inmost immediate entering 
(Eingehen) into another and putting oneself in his place.” 


Note I. Page 195. 


No doubt St. Peter’s thought, if it were fully developed, 
would amount to this :—‘‘ You are falsely accused of com- 
mitting sins of which you are innocent, and you suffer : it is 
better for you to suffer for sins of which you are innocent, 
than for sins of which you are guilty, for it was thus that 
Christ suffered.” But the manner in which this thought 
is expressed is not the less startling ; for although in a 
previous sentence he had said, “They speak evil of you as 
evil doers,” and had spoken of the false accusations that were 
brought against good men, the sentence immediately pre- 


1 Rom. iv. 25); v.65 viii: 3; Gal. 1 43 1 Cor. xv. 3. 

2 This seems a somewhat different conception of the passage — 
from that in the previous sentence, and it is a much truer con- 
ception, [R.W.D.] 

3 Gal. ii, 20, A 
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ceding the phrase, “Christ also once suffered for sins” 
(kpttrrov yap ayaborowvyrac, si Oée TO OéAnpa Tov BEod, 
maoyew, i KakoTowbvyrac), prepares us for some such 
sequence as bru Kai ypioroc ayaborowy éxabe. But to have 
written this, true as it is, would have been contrary to the 
Apostle’s habit of thought. 


Note J.. Page 203. 


I do not imagine that what is said on pages 200-203 is an 
exhaustive explanation of 1 Pet, i. 17-19. That the con- 
ception of the whole passage is sacrificial, is obvious : the 
blood of Christ has the power of the blood of “a lamb 
without spot,’ and had redeemed them from their “vain 
conversation.” But St. Peter doubtless believed with St. 
Paul, and there are some intimations of it in this epistle— 
that the Death of Christ was the death of sin. The heathen 
were to yield themselves to God as those that were alive from 
the dead, because in the Death of Christ sin died. This, 
however, in no way enfeebles—perhaps it strengthens—the 
force of the argument derived from this passage for an 
objective Atonement. 


Note K. Page 222. 


CREMER’s articles? on ‘Thacwopa and ‘INaopoc, are 
extremely interesting and able. 

Dr. BUSHNELL, in his Vicarious Sacrifice, tries very hard 
to eliminate the idea of Expiation from the Old Testament 
as well as the New. Inan article on The“ Moral View” of 
the Atonement, which appeared in the British Quarterly 
Review, October, 1866, I endeavoured to reply to his 
argument. His first two points are of inconsiderable 
importance, the rest appear to require discussion. I do 
not know that I have anything to add to the following 
passages extracted from the article. 

“Thirdly, he objects that ‘the original of the word atone, 
or make atonement, in the Hebrew Scriptures, carries no 
such idea of expiation. It simply speaks of covering, or 
making cover for sin, and is sufficiently answered by 
anything which removes it, hides’ it from the sight, brings 
it into a state of reconciliation, where the impeachment 


t Biblico-Theological Lexicon. 2 Page 425, seq. 
3 Page 442, seq. 
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of it is gone. ... Everything turns here, manifestly, on 
the meaning of the original Hebrew word ; and as the root 
or symbol of this word means simply do cover, we can see 
for ourselves that while it might be applied as a figure, 
to denote’.a covering by expiation, it can certainly as well 
and as naturally be applied to anything which hides or 
takes away transgression.” But if the word is almost 
uniformly used in a connection which shows that the 
‘covering’ was effected by ‘expiation,’ it is to no purpose 
to urge that it can ‘as well and as naturally be applied to 
anything which hides or takes away transgression.’ Can 
he give us any instance in which atonement can possibly 
mean the awakening of repentance in the wrong-doer ? 

“The true explanation of the word is that it means 
originally to ‘cover’; that in relation to sin it always means 
so to cover it as to avert the penalty due to it; and that 
this covering is almost always effected by expiation. It 
is, without exception, an objective effect that is said to be 
accomplished by atonement. 

“The fourth point is that ‘atonements are accordingly 
said to be made where the very idea of expiation is 
excluded, and sometimes where there is in fact no sacrifice 
at all.’ 

‘““ He instances first the atonements which were made for 
the sanctifying of the altar. The altar could not sin ; and, 
therefore, no expiation could be made for its sin. But the 
ceremony of making an atonement for the altar, and indeed 
for ‘the holy place’ itself, was repeated every year on the 
great Day of Atonement, and the reason of the ceremony 
is given in Lev. xvi. 16: ‘He shall make an atonement for 
the holy place because of the uncleanness of the children 
of Israel and because of their transgressions in all their sins.’ 
Kurtz gives a very just interpretation of the ritual when 
he says that, ‘having been erected in the midst of the 
sinful nation, they might be regarded as having been 
contaminated and defiled by the impurity of the atmosphere 
that surrounded them.’ The sanctification of the altar, 
‘in men’s feeling,’ was the result of the atonement for the 
sins which had defiled it. 

“The other case ‘where expiation is excluded because 
there is no sacrifice,’ is that of the intercession of Moses, 
who, when the people had sinned by making and worship- 
ping the golden calf, said, ‘Now I will go up unto the Lord, 
peradventure I shall make an atonement for your sins.’ No 
more. fatal illustration could have been alleged on behalf 
of the theory it is quoted to support. 
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“For (1), according to the ‘moral view, Moses should 
have preached to the people, to bring them to a better mind : 
instead of this, he went up into the mount, to pray to God. 
Plainly he must have thought that the immediate object 
of atonement was not to make men better, but to avert God’s 
displeasure. (2) Did Dr. Bushnell forget the sublime spirit 
of self-sacrifice which was in the heart of the great legislator 
when he went back into the solitudes of Sinai to meet God ? 
‘Yet now, if Thou wilt forgive their sin, he exclaimed, 
‘and if not, blot me, I pray thee, out of thy book ;’ antici- 
pating the passionate exclamation of St. Paul, ‘I could wish 
myself accursed from Christ for my brethren, my kinsmen 
according to the flesh.” It is clear that the immediate 
purpose of Moses was to obtain Divine pardon for the sins 
which the people had already committed, not to keep them 
from sin in the time to come; and it is even possible that 
when he spoke to them of ‘atonement,’ he was meditating 
an appeal to God that he might himself be punished in 
their stead. In any case, he was endeavouring to ‘cover’ 
the sin; not by leading the idolaters to repentance, but by 
interposing something,—perhaps his own vicarious interces- 
sion merely—between the anger of God and the guilt of the 
people. ; 

“ Fifthly,—‘ It is a great point that expiations or expiatory 
sacrifices are certainly not offered where we should expect 
them to be, if they are offered at all.’ He instances again 
the case of the golden calf, also the mutiny which followed 
the judgment of Korah, and the reformations of Jonah and 
of Ezra. ‘In all such cases,’ he says, ‘and they are many, 
we look for expiation, and do not find it ; and what. is 
quite as remarkable, there is no case to be found where 
God’s anger in a day of guilt and fear is placated, or ever 
attempted to be, by a clearly expiatory sacrifice.’ 

“The reference to the popular discontent which followed 
the destruction of Korah, Dathan, and Abiram, is singularly 
jnfelicitous. ‘Moses said unto Aaron, Take a censer and put 
fire thereon from off the altar, and put on incense, and go 
quickly into the congregation, and make an atonement for 
them.’ Dr. Bushnell says,‘It is never supposed that there 
is any such thing as expiation by incense.’ But (1) what was 
the object of the act which Moses suggested ? To use Dr. 
Bushnell’s language, ‘no one supposes that it was intended 
to touch the hearts of the people.’ ‘There is wrath gone 
out from the Lord ; the plague is begun ;’ and Aaron’s direct 
and sole purpose was to appeal to the Divine mercy, and to 
avert the wrath against the whole nation, which threatened 
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to ‘consume them as ina moment.’ If there was no ‘ expia- 
tion,’ there was certainly not ‘such a working on the bad 
mind of sinas ... reconciles it to God.’ ‘The effect’ was 
not what Dr. Bushnell declares the effect of atonement to 
be, ‘wholly subjective, being a change wrought in all the 
principles of life and character, and dispositions of the 
soul.’ And (2) the fire is distinctly stated to have been taken 
‘from the altar. The burning incense was thus connected 
with the ritual of expiation. 

“It is, however, perfectly true that the Jewish law did not 
provide for the expiation by sacrifice of definite moral 
offences, strictly so-called. This act of Aaron’s stands alone, 
so far as we remember, in Old Testament history. It was 
the natural impulse of a moment of agony, and the spirit 
in which the appeal was made to the Divine mercy was 
a reason for the Divine response to it: no such use either 
of incense or of sacrifices was contemplated in the Levitical 
institutions. 

“We shall have occasion to speak of the great annual 
atonement in reply to another passage in Dr. Bushnell’s 
treatise ; but apart from that ceremonial, prescribed for 
a particular day once a year, the Jewish sacrifices did 
not profess to atone for violations of the moral law. 
Only involuntary ceremonial offences, which were but the 
symbols of real moral transgressions, could be expiated 
by sacrifices which were but the symbols of the real atone- 
ment for sin. Had it been otherwise, the worst and 
most fatal consequences would have followed. If when 
an individual or the whole nation had committed any 
moral offence, or intentionally violated any ceremonial law, 
the Levitical system had provided a ritual of atonement, 
nothing could have prevented the external act from being 
regarded as a means, divinely appointed, for cancelling the 
guilt. No exhortations about the necessity of repentance 
would have any practical effect. ‘The moral sense of 
the nation would have been enfeebled and paralysed by 
the natural influence of its religious institutions.’ When, 
therefore, Dr. Bushnell says that ‘expiatory sacrifices are 
certainly not offered where he should expect them to be,’ he 
shows that he has failed to recognise a most remarkable 
proof of the profound wisdom of the Mosaic legislation. In 
such cases as he instances—cases of gross moral offences— 
expiatory sacrifices were not offered, because they were not 
prescribed: to have prescribed them would have been to 
inflict the gravest injury on the moral life of the people. 

‘“Sixthly—t The requirement of the ‘heart, as a condition 
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necessary to acceptance in the sacrifice, is a very strong 
presumptive evidence that no idea of expiation belonged 
to sacrifice. At first, nothing appears to be said of the 
spirit in which the offering is to’ be made, though it is 
not to be supposed that it was ever accepted, in any but 
a merely ritual and ceremonial sense, unless coupled 
unconsciously or implicitly with a true feeling of repentance.’ 

“A closer investigation of the Jewish sacrificial system 
would have led to the cancelling not only of these two 
sentences, but of the four or five paragraphs which follow 
them. For (1) it is a fact which any one may verify for 
himself, that though four books of the Pentateuch are almost 
filled with ritualistic laws, there is not a single line to remind 
the man who brings a sin-offering to the priest that its atoning 
efficacy will depend upon ‘the spirit’ in which the offering 
is made. (2) The offences which could be expiated by 
sacrifices were not, generally speaking, such as could be 
thought of ‘unconsciously or implicitly with a true feeling 
of repentance ;’ and in the special cases in which acts’ of 
injustice were atoned for by ‘trespass-offerings,’ the wrong 
had actually been undone by voluntary restitution to the 
injured person, and the shame of public confession had 
been voluntarily endured, before the sacrifice was presented. 
{3) The denunciations of the prophets, directed against the 
hypocrisy and formalism of the Jewish people, were not 
intended to show that ceremonial atonements could not 
expiate involuntary ceremonial offences unless there was 
a right ‘spirit’ in the offerer. Isaiah, Jeremiah, Amos, 
and Micah insist upon the great moral duties which the 
nation had neglected, denounce the moral offences of which 
the kings, priests, and commonalty were guilty, and in the 
very spirit of the ancient legislation maintain that no 
ritualistic services can compensate for disobeying the moral 
law. 

“ A singular use is made of Saul’s haste to offer sacrifices 
at the commencement of his campaign against the Philistines, 
and his sparing of the spoil taken from Agag. 

“We find that Saul, an overgrown child of superstition, 
offers a sacrifice on two several occasions in his own way, 
disregarding God’s appointed way, and even His special 
command. In the first instance, because, in going to 
battle, he wants to ‘make supplication to the Lord ;” and 
in the second, because, having gained a victory, he wants 
to honour God ina grand ovation of sacrifice. Whereupon 
Samuel meets him in sharp rebuke saying, “‘ Hath the Lord 
as great delight in burnt-offerings and ‘sacrifices as in 
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obeying the voice of the Lord? Behold (this appears to 
be an already accepted proverb), to obey is: better than 
sacrifice, and to hearken than the fat of rams.” 

“Surely this does not prove that ‘the spirit’ in which the 
offering was made was essential to whatever expiatory effect 
the sin-offerings were supposed to produce. For (1) it is not 
said that Saul offered or intended to offer any ‘sin-offerings’ at 
all, (2) Saul committed, in the first instance, a moral offence 
in not waiting till Samuel came. As Samuel had told the 
king to wait for his coming, Saul was guilty of impatience 
and distrust by precipitately offering the sacrifice before 
the prophet’s arrival, It was of the greatest importance 
that the first human monarch of the elect nation should 
recognise God as the true invisible King, under whose 
authority he reigned 


(“ Ere Saul they chose, 
God was their king, and God they durst depose”) ; 


but Saul was about to attack the Philistines without the 
Divine directions which Samuel would have given him. 
‘He disregarded,’ as Dr. Bushnell says, ‘God’s special 
command,’ and did not merely fail to offer his sacrifices 
inthe right ‘spirit.’ In the second instance, Saul had already 
disobeyed ‘the voice of the Lord,’ in preserving the spoil 
which he had .been told to destroy. Samuel does not 
condemn him for being about to sacrifice ‘the sheep and 
oxen,’ without ‘the requirement of the heart, which was 
‘a condition necessary to acceptance in the sacrifices,’ but 
for rebellion and ‘ stubbornness.’ “ 

“Dr. Bushnell’s seventh point, that it was not the death, 
but the blood, which was the significant element in the ~ 
Jewish sacrifice, and that as ‘the blood is the life, so it is 
life-giving ; a symbol of God’s inward purifying and 
regenerating baptism in the remission of sins,’ has already 
been answered. Evenif it be true that this was the meaning 
of the sprinkling of the blood of the victim, it only shows 
that after the death had expiated guilt, and so averted 
penalty, the removal of the interior pollution was still 
necessary. 

“FHighthly—It is maintained that ‘the passover sacrifice 
has certainly nothing of expiation in it, and that as the 
‘Christian Supper which commemorates our Lord’s Death 
is the continuance of this ceremony,’ it is unlikely that the 
Death of Christ was expiatory. This argument we can 
afford to let go: to discuss it, would carry us far beyond the 
space to which the present article must be limited ; but that 
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there was an expiatory value in the blood of the paschal 
lamb, is confessed by some who deny that it was properly a 
sin-offering. 

““Ninthly—Dr. Bushnell cannot believe that the sacrifices 
were associated with ‘notions of penal sanction for sin,’ 
because all ‘the most joyous and grandest’ religious festivals 
were ‘celebrated. in rivers of blood.’ But (1) why should 
not the Jews rejoice when their sins had been atoned for; 
and especially when by ‘ burnt-offerings,' between which 
and ‘offerings for sin’ Dr. Bushnell makes no distinction, 
‘they had surrendered themselves afresh to God’? 
Nehemiah and Ezra checked the grief occasioned by the 
reading of the law, and charged the people, at the very 
time they were distressed by their long neglect, to‘ go their 
way, eat the fat, and drink the sweet, and send portions 
to them for whom nothing is provided.’ (2) The day on 
which the annual atonement was effected, was not a day of 
gladness ; there were no ‘processions of music and songs 
of praise ;’ but the people were to afflict their souls. 

“Pinally, it is alleged that ‘where the rite of sacrifice 
bears a look of expiation, and the instances are taken as 
facts of expiation, a closer examination shows in every case 
that the impression is not supported by the transaction.’ 

“The sacrifice of Job for his sins is the single historical 
example on which Dr. Bushnell relies, and as we believe 
that in the ‘burnt-offerings’ of patriarchal times, the ex- 
piatory idea, if present at all, was exceedingly obscure, we do 
not take any exception to the paragraph in which it is con- 
tended that this was at most a supplicatory offering. 

. “We cannot extract, nor indeed is it necessary that we 
should, Dr. Bushnell’s account of the solemnities of the Day 
of Atonement. A single paragraph in which, under the 
influence of the fundamental mistake of his whole argument, 
he implies that what is intended to produce a moral effect 
upon man cannot at the same time be expiatory before 
God, will adequately represent his account. of these re- 
markable ceremonies. 

“We shall be struck in the review of them, not with any 
discovery of an expiatory element, but with the fact that 
everything is ordered with such a manifestly artistic study 
and skill, to beget, in minds too crude for the reflective 
modes of exercise, a whole set of impressions answering 
to those of the Christian doctrine of salvation, the holiness 
of God, the uncleanness and deep guilt of sin, and the faith 
of God’s forgiving mercy.’ ; 

“Expiation, as defined by Dr. Pye Smith, ‘denotes any- 
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thing that may supply an adequate reason for exempting the 
criminal from the penalty due ;’ and it admits of proof that 
expiation was the most conspicuous and sometimes the only. 
idea of all the ‘sin-offerings’ and trespass-offerings’ of the 
Mosaic legislation. The subjective effect was secured by 
the presentation of an objective atonement. 

“Dr. Bushnell discovers no ‘expiatory element’ in the 
service on the great Day of Atonement ; but what was a 
Jew likely to discover in it? If the ‘moral view’ had been 
suggested to a devout worshipper in the tabernacle or the 
temple, we ‘can imagine him giving some such reply as 
this :—‘ What atonement is, I know. More than. once, 
ignorantly and unintentionally, I have broken the precepts 
of the law, and when I discovered my offence, I was troubled 
by fear of the Divine displeasure. I brought a kid of the 
goats to the priest, and he offered it as a “sin-offering,’— 
it was an expiation for the transgression I did not mean 
to commit ; when it was offered, my involuntary offence 
was blotted out. But I have been guilty of sins innumerable, 
for which I could not offer any expiation. For my un- 
governed anger, for my selfishness, for my want of pity 
for the poor, for the ingratitude of my heart to Jehovah 
for all His goodness to me, the law permits me to bring 
no sacrifice. If my lesser offences can only be forgiven 
when the priest has atoned for them, these greater sins 
must surely need atonement too. My case is that of the 
whole nation. We have all sinned and done wickedly ; 
and though we have expiated involuntary transgressions, for 
our worst crimes no expiation has been made. But, year 
by year, we call to mind all our iniquities and we “afflict 
our souls.” We assemble before the holy place, and ~ 
sacrifices are slain for us all. They are called “‘sin- 
offerings,’—the very name which is given to the atonements _ 
for our inferior transgressions of the law. We cannot 
indeed believe, that if one man must bring.a goat to expiate 
an unintentional breach of one of God’s lighter precepts, 
these two goats can expiate all the great offences of which 
all the people have been guilty ; and yet these two goats are 
also a “sin-offering.” Over the head of one of them the 
high priest confesses “all the iniquities of the children of 
Israel, and all their transgressions in all their sins.’ Surely 
I am to think of the sacrifices: offered for the nation as I 
think of the sacrifices which I have offered for myself: | 
when the annual atonement is made, I may look to God 
to pardon.me. God means me to think of all my sins: as 
expiated by the death of the goat that is slain, and as 
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removed from me, “far as the east is from the west,” by the 
goat that is driven into the wilderness. No promise, indeed, 
is given that when the day is over all our iniquities shall be 
forgiven ; and in this the law of the great Day of Atone- 
ment is unlike the laws which direct us how to atone 
individually for our ceremonial offences. The reason of the 
difference is plain, for in other cases a full expiation is 
made: in this case there is only the form of an expiation. 
But it is just because I see on this great day what exactly 
corresponds to the common atonements for ceremonial 
transgressions, that I dare to trust in the Divine mercy, and . 
to hope that God will pardon all my sins. It is only a 
form ; it has no real atoning power ; and this prevents me 

sometimes from finding perfect peace. But God means that 
_ I should think of my worst sins as expiated, and though 
sometimes “heart and flesh fail” when I remember my 
transgressions, I will believe that He is willing to forgive 
them all.’ 

“Our imaginary Jew’s account is, we think, truer to the 
genius of the Levitical institutions, and to the ritual of the 
Day of Atonement itself, than Dr. Bushnell’s ; nor would the 
Jew be at all perplexed by the suggestion that the goat ‘by 
which the people are to be personally cleansed themselves, 
suffers no death or dying pain at all, as their substitute ; but 
having their sins all put upon his head by the priest’s con- 
fession, is turned loose alive, and driven off into the 
wilderness, so to signify the deportation or clean removal of 
their guiltiness.’ It is expressly said that the fwo goats 
constituted the sin-offering : they cannot be severed, The 
one is sent off into the wilderness as a visible sign that 
the sins confessed over him are utterly removed, because 
the other has first been put to death. 

“ The idea of a real expiation cannot be separated from 
the sin-offerings for individual and ceremonial offences ; 
the idea of a symbolic expiation cannot be separated from 
the sacrifices annually offered for the sins of the whole 
people. The institutions of Judaism, as well as the explicit 
teaching of Christ and the Apostles, protest against the 
theory of an Atonement from which the expiatory idea 
is excluded.” 


Note L. | Page 255. 


The question whether St. Paul had received a super- 
natural revelation, which he was commissioned to make 
known to mankind, and the question whether his writings 
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are inspired, are quite distinct. Revelation and inspiration 
are very far from being identical. The Jewish nation at 
Sinai received a revelation from heaven. To the crowds 
that listened to the Sermon on the Mount, God Himself, 
in the person of our Lord Jesus Christ, directly revealed His 
thought and will. But in neither case were those who 
received the revelation “inspired.” That inspiration is the 
condition of receiving certain forms of Divine revelation, is 
true ; but Divine revelations are possible without it. Those 
persons to whom the theory of inspiration is involved in 
great difficulty, and to whom the doctrine that the writings 
of the New Testament are in any sense inspired writings 
is especially perplexing, may perhaps find a temporary 
foothold for faith in distinguishing between revelations 
which in ways unknown to us may have been made to St. 
Paul and the inspiration which is claimed for his epistles. 
In our times many persons must find their way from doubt 
to faith by postponing the question of inspiration until they 
have settled some other controversies of more immediate 
interest. The question of inspiration is one for those whe 
have already arrived at a personal knowledge of the Lord 
Jesus Christ as the Son of God and Saviour of mankind, 
rather than for those who are still doubting whether He has 
a right to claim the perfect homage and perfect trust of 
the human race. The subject is discussed incidentally and 
popularly in The Ultimate Principles of Protestantism, by the 
author of these Lectures. 


Note M. Page 281. 


The argument in Galatians iii. is immediately directed 
against those who were looking to the Jewish law for 
justification, and the point of it consists in the demonstration 
that the law, instead of justifying men, revealed their sin, 
and declared that because of sin they weré under the curse ; 
Christ brought deliverance from the curse by being made a 
curse for us. But it was not for the Jews alone that Christ 
died ; nor did He die merely to exhaust the formal penalty 
which avenged transgression of the Jewish law. The 
Jewish constitution bore witness to the enduring order of 
the kingdom of God. The moral precepts of the Jewish 
law were but the temporary and imperfect expression of the 
precepts of that eternal Law of Righteousness which can 
never receive adequate expression in definite command- 
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ments; and its penalties were the visible symbols and 
prophecies of the final revelation of the righteous judgment 
of God. The Death of Christ, while satisfying the merely 
external conditions of the temporary law, also satisfied 
deeper and more august necessities ; otherwise it could have 
had no universal or lasting significance. Hence in this very 
epistle St. Paul writes that Christ “gave Himself’’—not 
merely for those transgressions which were formally for- 
bidden and formally condemned by the Jewish law, but— 
“for our sins’’—for our transgressions of that other and 
higher law of which the Jewish law was but a shadow. 
And He “gave Himself for our sins”—not merely that He 
might redeem us from a formal curse, but—“ that He might 
deliver us from this present evil world,” * separating us now 
and for ever from that moral chaos out of which no Divine 
order can arise, and which is ultimately to perish. He 
effected this not merely by the moral and spiritual forces 
which act directly on the heart and conscience, but by 
giving Himself “for our sins.” He endured the penalty of 
sin for us, that He might lift us out of the “ world,” which 
was disorganised by sin and exposed to the wrath of God. 
Later on in the epistle the Apostle appropriates Christ’s 
great act of self-sacrifice to himself: He “loved me and 
gave Himself for me ;”? and later still he expresses his 
sense of the infinite worth and power of the Death of Christ, 
by exclaiming, “God forbid that I should glory, save in the 
cross of our Lord Jesus Christ, by whom the world has been 
crucified to me and I unto the world.” 3. The recognition of 
the unique function of the Death of Christ in human re- 
demption is a golden cord woven into the very texture of the 
epistle. 


Note N. Page 206. 


It would be difficult to find in any Christian commentator 
or theologian a clearer and firmer apprehension of St. Paul’s 
conception of Justification at a single point than that which 
is given in a very interesting treatise written by a Jewish 
rabbi at Leghorn,4 St. Paul’s doctrine of Justification is 
practically destructive of the “moral theory” of the Atone- 
ment ; for if we were justified through the Death of Christ 
only because the Death of Christ makes us better men, 
the Pauline theory of Justification would have to be re-cast. 


® Gal. i. 4. 2 Thid ii. 20. 3 Tbid, vi. 14. 
4 Morale Fuive et Morale Chrétienne. Par E, BENAMOZEGH. Paris. 
Michel Levy. 1867. 
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The following passages from Morale Fuive et Morale 
Chrétienne,: strengthen the argument in the text. 

“Christians of every sect, of every party, of every shade, 
are agreed on one point—that in the judgment of St. Paul, 
the great lawgiver, the great moralist of Christianity, faith 
justifes without works. ... But the principle so stated 
appeared so confounding, so opposed to the noblest instincts 
of the human heart, so contrary to that emotional morality 
which Christianity preached, that it was very soon limited 
and qualified. While Protestantism, true to logic and to 
reason, boldly drew from the principle all that it involves, 
and proclaimed that works of morality are useless and 
pernicious, faith being the only condition of salvation, 
Catholicism .on the contrary, since it was ruled by an ex- 
ternal, social political authority, which is at once a govern- 
ment, an administrative system, and a police, shrunk with 
alarm from’ these revolutionary conclusions, this moral . 
licentiousness, and it understood the ‘works’ of St. Paul in 
their most restricted sense, that is to say, as the works of the 
law, as Mosaic practices, and it declared against the Pro- 
testants, in the Council of Trent, the necessity of good 
works. This was a return to the ancient Hebraic morality. 
it was to contradict at every point the Apostle of the 
Gentiles, it was to diminish considerably the importance and 
efficacy of redemption. 

“Thus you see Protestants use the same language against 
the Catholics as Paul employs against the Pharisees and 
Judaizing Christians, and they place the Catholics on the 
same level as the Jews. ‘The Catholic doctors, said 
Mosheim, ‘ confound the law with the gospel, and represent 
eternal happiness as the reward of good works. Is this 
the true meaning and the real intention of St. Paul? This is 
the ground upon which the great dispute between the 
Catholics and Protestants began, as we have before said. 
For ourselves, the doctrine of St. Paul is exactly that which 
reason and independent criticism has ascribed to him by the 
mouth of Protestants. The following passages and ex- 
pressions of St. Paul are explicit on this point: He gives us 
as an example of his principle, Abraham, Abraham justified 
not by works, but by faith* Now the works of Abraham, 
‘which are not weighed in the balance by God,’ according 
to St. Paul, were not, that I am aware of, the works of the 
law, which was not yet given, but in the strictest sense _ 
moral works—charity, justice, hospitality, the love of men, 
virtue, and monotheism spread among the Gentiles, And 
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yet Abraham was not justified by his works, but simply 
by his faith. Would St. Paul speak thus if he were thinking 
only of the works of the law? Further, I say that if the 
example chosen by Paul is one of the most conclusive, 
the phrases which accompany it, the consequences which he 
draws from it, are in their turn not less decisive. ‘For what 
saith the scripture? Abraham believed God, and it was 
counted unto him for righteousness. Now to him that 
worketh is the reward not reckoned of grace, but of debt.’ * 
Here then every title to recompense, every meritorious 
work, is declared worthless. But this is not all. ‘But to 
him that worketh not, but believeth on Him that justifieth 
the ungodly, his faith is counted for righteousness,’2 No 
doubt about his meaning is possible. Without works, and 
however sinful, faith alone in Him who justifies the guilty is 
sufficient for salvation. Do we desire more proof? Paul 
goes on to say: ‘Even as David also describeth the 
blessedness of the man unto whom God imputeth righteous- 
ness without works, saying, Blessed are they whose 
iniquities are forgiven, and whose sins are covered. Blessed 
is the man to whom the Lord will not impute sin.’3 That is 
to say, according to the meaning given by Paul to these 
words of David, the grace of faith brings with it the pardon 
of iniquities, the imputation of righteousness; and in 
Rom. iii. 26, the ground of glorying is placed not in the law 
of works, but in the law of faith. Likewise in the Epistle to 
the Galatians* we learn that man is not justified by the 
works of the law (no distinction being made between 
different kinds of works), but solely by faith in Jesus 
Christ. It is true that in the Epistle to the Romans5 the 
Apostle declares that the law 1s not made void through 
faith, but on the contrary it is established. It is also true 
that in the Epistle to the Galatians® he exhorts them not to 
sin ; but it is because in the first place he was imitating the 
language of the Master, who saw in Christianity only 
what was spiritual and eternal in the reality and substance 
of the ancient law ; and, further, because he was conscious 
himself of all the danger of his principles, because he saw 
all the possible consequences, and the immorality that 
might be introduced into the world under the cover of 
proclaiming that faith is the sole virtue which justifies. 
Again, I say, if he condemns immorality, if he is not willing 
to accord all the liberty that faith admits of, it is for some 


T Rom. iv. 3, 4. 2 Ibid. iv. 5. 3 Ibid. iy. 6-8, 
4 Gal, il. 16. 5 Rom. iil. 30 ® Gal. ii. 17, 
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reason of expediency, and for some secondary consideration. 
For we know very well that it is not in the name of truth, 
justice, and absolute virtue, that Paul does not admit im- 
morality under the empire of faith ; but it is because faith, 
being perfectly able to forgive all vice and crime, it would 
be very unfitting to make it a party to sin, an instrument 
of evil, to make, as he says, Christ the instrument of sin. 
See how far Christianity was obliged to descend to find 
a support for morality after having taken away from it 
its ancient and natural foundation, the law.” 


Note O. Page 323. 


To interpret 2 Cor. v. 19, as meaning that God in Christ 
was subduing the hostility of men, and so reconciling them 
to Himself, is to force upon the words a sense which goes 
very far to destroy the coherence of the whole passage 
in which they occur, and is to disregard what may be 
described as the idiom of apostolic thought. The phrase 
“not imputing to them their trespasses”’ is in direct ap- 
position to “God was reconciling the world to Himself.” 
The appeal, “ Be ye reconciled to God,” is based on the fact 
that God had already reconciled Himself—as we should 
say—to mankind. Our use of the word misleads us. When 
we speak of a man being “reconciled” to another, we always 
mean that the person who has received a real or imaginary 
offence ceases to be angry with the offender ; and so the 
Apostle’s phrase, ‘““God was reconciling the world to 
Himself,’ naturally conveys the impression that God was 
removing the antagonism with which the world regarded 
Him. But cara\Aaoow really means the re-establishing of 
friendly relations between those who have been antago- 
nistic ; and it is by no means implied that the antagonism 
exists in the person who is the direct object of the active 
verb, or who, if the passive is used, is said to be reconciled, 
This is very clear in the case of the cognate dua\\doow in 
Matt. v. 24. Our Lord supposes that a man who has 
brought his gift to the altar remembers that his brother has 
some cause of complaint against him: the man is to leave 
his gift before the altar, and to go to his brother and ‘‘ be 
reconciled” to him (mpérov duadAaynOe rp adehpp cov). 
According to the idiom of our own language, we should say 
that it is the man who has something against his brother 
who must “be reconciled ;” but our Lord puts it the other 
way. ‘The man against whom his brother has a complaint 
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is to be “reconciled.” For a man to “be reconciled”’ to 
another may therefore mean—not the removal of antagonism 
on his part—but the removal of antagonism on the part 
of the person to whom he is reconciled. The word means, 
as I have said, the re-establishment of friendly relations 
between persons who have been at variance : on which side 
the antagonism exists is not to be determined by the word 
itself or by its grammatical construction. A may reconcile 
B to himself—not by the removal of the antagonism of B: 
there may be no antagonism in B to remove, and the whole 
process may consist in the removal of A’s own antagonism. 
God reconciled the world to Himself—changed His re- | 
lation of antagonism to the world into a relation of 
friendship—by sending His Son “to be the propitiation 
for our sins.” His own love for the world moved Him 
to do this ; but until He did it there was antagonism, which, 
according to the apostolic thought, would have ultimately 
issued in “wrath.” 

CREMER’S articles on kara\\doow and karahhayy are very 
valuable, and he strongly supports the view contended for 
in this note. He defines the word as meaning “to ex- 
change ; then, like dia\\docer, karadddoow = ovvaddaocey 
=to reconcile, ... both in onesided and mutual enmity. 
In the former case the context must show on which side 
is the active enmity.”* The whole article deserves careful 
study. 


Note P. Page 324, 


“He made Him to be sin for us who knew no sin,”’— 
and was morally incapable of knowing sin () yvoyra 
apapriay)—“ that we might become the righteousness of 
God in Him.” ? It is illegitimate to play fast and loose with 
the word “sin” in this passage, and to say that in one 
clause it means “sin,” and in the other a “‘sin-offering,” 
When St. Paul says that Christ, who could have no personal 
consciousness of siz, was made sin for us, the word should 
be taken in the same sense in both clauses. But how was it 
possible for God to make Christ sin for us? _Are we to 
suppose that St. Paul meant that by a Divine fiction the sins 
of the world were imputed to Christ, and that so by im- 
putation He became a sinner, and suffered in our stead ? 
This is virtually to change “sin” into “sinners,” and is no 


* CREMER: Biblico-Theological Lexicon of New Testament Greek, 
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more legitimate than to change “sin” into “sin-offering.” 
God made Christ “siz for us,’ not a “sin-offering,” not 
a “sinner.” This is what St. Paul affirms. The sentence is 
intensely rhetorical ; literally, it was impossible that God 
should make Christ ‘‘sin.” But the rhetoric stands for 
something, and it is our duty to try to find out the actual 
fact which rendered possible such a conception of Christ’s 
Death as this. 

Great light is thrown on the whole passage by the closing 
words. The ultimate end of Christ’s redemptive work is 
that “we may become the righteousness of God in [Christ].” 
Righteousness is conceived—not as a mere quality of the 
redeemed, but as their very substance and life. It is no 
longer separable from them, even in idea. This is the 
consummation of our holiness. Had we not been saved, sim 
would at last have become something more than a mere 
quality of our nature ; it would have become our very self ; 
it would have become inseparable from us, even in idea, 
Not until there is a complete identification between the soul 
and sin, does God finally abandon us. While our true self 
can in any way be distinguished from the sin that is in 
us, He clings to us and works for our redemption. When 
sin and self become inseparable, then God deals with us 
as He deals with sin; He cannot do otherwise. He with- 
draws Himself from us, and His withdrawal is a mortal 
blow—a blow which, on one theory of the future of the 
impenitent, inflicts endless torment, which is what is 
commonly understood by “the second death ;” and which 
on angther theory inflicts agony so sharp and terrible, that it 
ends in the exhaustion and destruction of the life of the soul. 
God made Christ sin for us ; withdrew from Him, as He 
must otherwise have withdrawn from us had we become sin, 
and this withdrawal brought with it the Death which atoned 
for sin. This seems to have been St. Paul’s idea in this 
passage. I say again that the passage is intensely rhetorical ; 
the conception is rhetorical as well as the expression ; but 
what is of importance to the argument of these Lectures, 
is that no such rhetorical conception of the Death of 
Christ is possible to those who reject the vicarious or 
representative theory of His sufferings. 


Note Q. Page 352. 


The idea of Merit, as distinguished from that of Satisfac- 
tion, altogether obliterates the unique significance which 
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Christ and His Apostles attached to His Death. His act 
in humbling Himself to become man was a moral act of 
infinite worth ; and on the hypothesis that Atonement was 
effected by merit, the Incarnation—apart from the Death 
of Christ—would have been a sufficient Atonement for 
sin. 


Note R. Page 378. 


“Tt is not clear to us that either Dr. Bushnell or Dr; 
Young believes in what is commonly understood by the 
Divine forgiveness. Their theory of the constitution of 
the spiritual universe leaves no place for it. ‘In the very 
act, in the very moment of evil,’ according to Dr. Young, 
‘the real penalty descends irresistibly, and in the very 
amount which is deserved. The sin insures, because it is its 
own punishment.’ ‘Punishment or reward, visible or in- 
visible, or both, dispenses itself, and in the amount in which 
either is merited.’ This is surely ‘rectilineal justice. But 
he also says, ‘It can readily be shown that rectilineal justice, 
in the sense of apportioning exact desert, neither less nor 
more, is not an attribute of God at all.’ ‘He does not need 
to be, and He is not just, in the human, rectilineal sense 
at all.’ 

“What, then, are we to believe? Can the penalties of 
sin be remitted, averted, or not? Are we in the power 
of the ‘spiritual laws’ which ‘never slumber and are never 
defrauded for a moment,’ whose ‘dire sanction’ ‘there is no 
evading, from whose ‘retributive awards’ there is no 
escape, which infallibly and inevitably dispense ‘ punish- 
ment or reward’ ‘in the amount in which either is merited’ ? 
Or are we in the good hands of Him who is ‘more and 
better than merely just, and acts on the ground of pure 
mercy’? ‘Ever and ever,’ says Dr. Young, elsewhere, 
‘justice inflicts an inevitable penalty, and expects the 
completest satisfaction.’ And yet ‘the whole course of the 
world, from the creation till now, and the manifest system 
of Divine providence towards the good and towards the 
bad, are right in the face of rectilineal justice.’ 

“Into such irreconcilable contradictions is an able man 
betrayed when he constructs a theory which begins by 
affirming the independent and immutable authority of the 
eternal Law of Righteousness, and then denies the necessity 
of an Atonement as a condition of Divine pardon. Abelard 
was more consistent. He rejected the idea of expiation ; 
but he also maintained that the Divine will is the fountain 
of moral law. 
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“A reconciliation of these apparently conflicting state- 
ments is attempted in the following passage, which states 
very concisely the theory of redemption which is offered to 
us' in place of that which is commonly received in the 
Church :—' There is no such attribute in God [as rectilineal 
justice]. But the inevitable punishment of moral evil, 
always and everywhere, is certain nevertheless. The 
justice of the universe, in this sense, is a tremendous fact, an 
eternal and necessary fact, which even God could not set 
aside. There is an irresistible,.a real force, springing out 
of the essential constitution, whereby sin punishes itself. 
This is the fixed law of the moral universe, a law in perfect 
harmony with the eternal will, and which never is, and 
never can be broken. God’s-mercy in our Lord Jesus Christ 
does not in the least set aside this justice ; what it does is to 
remove and render non-existent the only ground on which 
the claim of justice stands. Instead of arbitrarily with- 
drawing the criminal from punishment, it destroys in his soul 
that evil which is the only cause and reason of punishment, 
and which being removed, punishment ceases of itself.’ 

“ Again, we ask, Does God forgive? Or does He simply 
change the condition. of a man so that he does not need 
forgiveness ? 

“We further deny that Dr. Young is entitled to affirm 
that his theory does not represent God as ‘arbitrarily 
withdrawing the criminal from punishment.’ If sin is not 
merely ‘the only cause and: reason of punishment,’ but, 
as is elsewhere maintained, ‘its owm punishment,’ — the 
moral disorder and tendency to evil which every act of 
transgression increases being the worst consequence of 
disobeying the Divine precepts—is not the punishment, after 
all, ‘arbitrarily withdrawn,’ if God by a supernatural in- 
terference restores the harmony and purity of the soul ? 

“No natural law was violated when, at the Divine word, 
Lazarus, after he had been dead four days, left his sepulchre 
and came back to Bethany ; for his resurrection was not 
an abnormal result of the common forces of the universe 
whose regular action constitutes the ‘order of nature ;’ 
it was the immediate effect of a volition which is above 
all natural law. But is the Divine will superior to the laws 
of the spiritual universe? Does it move in a region where 
their obligation does not bind? Is it absolutely free to 
dissolve the connection between sin and its penalty ? This 
passage of Dr. Young's alleviates no difficulty and creates 
new confusion.” * 


British Quarterly Review, October, 1866, pp. 423-425. 
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“Not then pecause He was from the Father was He 
called the First-born” [as from the Father He is called the 
Only-begotten], “but because in Him the creation came 
to be ; and as before the creation He was the Son, through 
whom was the creation, so also before He was called the 
First-born of the whole creation, not the less was the Word 
Himself with God, and the Word was God.”"! : 

“ For it is evident to all, that neither for Himself, as being 
a creature, nor as having any connection according to 
substance: with the whole creation, has He been called 
First-born of it; but because the Word, when at the 
beginning He framed the creatures, condescended to things 
generate, that it might be possible for them to come to be. 
For they could not have endured His untemporal nature, 
and His splendour from the Father, unless condescending 
by the Father’s love for man, He had supported them 
and taken hold of them and brought them into substance ; 
and next because by this condescension of the Word, the creation, 
too, is made a son through Him, that He might be in all 
respects First-born of it,” &c.? 

Athanasius also speaks of Christ as the “ Offspring from 
the Father, in whom the whole creation is created and 
adopted into sonship.”’ 3 

In a note, Dr. Newman says Athanasius “considers that 

‘first-born’ is mainly a title connected with the Incarnation, 
and also connected with our Lord’s office at the creation. . 
In each economy it has the same meaning; it belongs to 
Him as the type, idea, or rule, on which the creature was 
made, or new-made, and the life by which it is sustained.” 
He also quotes Augustine as saying, ‘‘ Whatever God was 
about to make in the creature, was already in the Word, 
nor would be in the things were it not in the Word.” 

To develop this idea of Christ’s relation to the universe 
would require a volume rather than a note. The creation 
of all things by and in Christ appears to be the necessary 
postulate of a true conception of the Incarnation ; and the 
theory of the Incarnation also requires that man should 
be regarded as the crown and flower of the creation— 
in whom, under Christ, the creation finds its completest 
expression. 


I ATHANASIUS : Select Treatises, page 370. Translated by J. H. 
Newman. Oxford: J. H. Parker, 1844, . 
2 Ibid. p. 372. 3 Ibid, p. 413. 
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Note T. Page 484. 


The following passages from a Jewish Rabbi will be 
read with interest. What he affirms is a fiction, is verified 
in the consciousness of the Church :— 

“ The Hebraism of the Rabbis contained in its doctrine an 
idea that was very natural, very common, which it was 
hardly necessary to inculcate, but one which was needed to 
control some practices touching man after his death. 
Already the Bible, and the Hebrew prophets, greatly 
heightening the value of life, had said on innumerable 
occasions that the law, virtue, and God’s commandments 
end at the gates of the tomb, that the dead no longer 
praise the Lord, that the sepulchre sends forth no hymn 
of gratitude ; passages which men have wished to interpret 
in a materialistic sense, but on which, as we see, orthodox 
Hebraism put quite a different meaning. Pharisaism 
formulated them in one general expression, the terms of 
which have a peculiar importance for those who would 
enter into the true meaning of very many passages in 
Christian writers, and more especially in Paul. 

“The Pharisees said : ‘With the dead there is freedom’ 
(verse of the Psalms). When a man dies he is freed from 
the commandments. Is it not incredible? This is the one 
circle in which Paul’s words and thoughts incessantly turn, 
in a thousand passages where the freedom of the dead is 
in question : this is the origin, this the ground of one of the 
boldest and most remarkable fictions that have ever sprung 
from human imagination—a fiction, the effects of which 
surpassed calculation. Paul would have the faithful identify 
themselves with Christ, believe themselves condemned, 
crucified, and dead in their flesh with Him. By virtue of 
this death which they share with Him, they gain a freedom 
more precious than any other, freedom from the Law. Will 
a man after death be still subject to the Law? Can the 
Law stretch forth its sceptre beyond the tomb? Can it 
exact from a dead man the fulfilment of its customs, rites, 
and ceremonies? Again, to touch upon another point which 
will be raised in the words of Paul himself, what is the 
Kabbalistic doctrine with regard to the expiation of original 
sin, spiritual regeneration? Does it not set forth the Law 
or death as‘the only means of making amends for the first 
sin? ‘Then, said Paul, of these two methods we have 
chosen the latter. We died, died completely with Jesus ; 
we are in Him, and.He in us; He died for the whole world, 
He crucified in Himself our sinful flesh ; He has fulfilled 
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all the law for us in dying on the cross.’ Behold us then 
returned, perfectly alive, into the precious freedom of 
spotless spirits, and no longer can a dead man be taxed 
with the non-fulfilment of the Law. Have we exaggerated 
the ideas and expressions of Paul? Hear what he himself 
says: ‘Our flesh,’ says he, ‘is counted as dead if Christ 
bein us.’ ‘He that is dead is freed from sin.’ * 

“But this is a far more important passage: “Know ye 
not, brethren, for I speak to them that know the law’—that is 
to say, to those who are not ignorant of the Pharisaic ideas 
with reference to the duration of its observance—' how 
that the law hath dominion over a man as long as he 
liveth?” 

“ And after quoting the example of the woman who is free 
to marry after the death of her husband,3 so, says he, my 
brethren, ‘ ye are also become dead to the law by the body 
of Christ ; that ye should be married to another, even to him 
who is raised from the dead.'4 ‘For when we were in the 
flesh, the motions of sins, which were by the law, did work 
in our members ;5 but now we are delivered from the law, 
having died [here we follow the more trustworthy render- 
ing of Diodati] to that wherein we were held.’ Nay more, 
the Sin of Adam, which, as the Kabbalists and Paul hold, 
called forth the law, is expiated by the death of Jesus. ‘He 
dies and is buried, and so are His disciples with Him, ° 
“Our flesh has been condemned to suffer for all in Jesus. 
There is, therefore, now no condemnation for those who 
are in Jesus, who walk not after the flesh, but after the 
spirit. . . . For what the law could not do’ (give complete 
liberty, at the same time expiating the old sin), ‘in that it 
was weak in the flesh, God has done in sending His own 
Son in the likeness of sinful flesh, and for sin; and He 
has condemned sin in the flesh, that the righteousness of the 
law might be fulfilled in us.’7 

“We will not further multiply quotations. A mere 
perusal of Paul’s writings will make us better acquainted 
with the spirit which dictated them than isolated fragments. 
But the most prominent feature throughout is the strange 
abuse which is made there of what is simply and solely 
a fiction, and the conclusion which is drawn thence with 
-a coolness almost incredible—the abolition of the Law. 
But in this tomb wherein you would bury the Law, in 


Rom. vi. 7. 2 Tbid. vii. 1. 3 Ibid. vii. 4. 
4 Ibid. vii. 5. 5 Ibid. vi. 7. 6 Tbid. vii. 4. 
7 Ibid, viii. 1-4. 
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this quiescence which you demand in the dead, do you 
not see the death and annihilation of something else too— 
even of morality itself? Do you not fear to see this ‘dead 
man’ release himself from the restraints of virtue and from 
moral obligations, as well as ceremonial ordinances? Do 
you not fear lest these members, which are said to be 
completely dead and buried, should refuse to discharge 
the holiest duties, and lest the spirit on returning into its — 
native liberty should imagine that there is no yoke to lay 
upon the flesh by which it is surrounded, but which is 
already dead and crucified in Jesus? But the fiction goes 
further still: this believer, dead and buried with Jesus, 
‘rises again with Him; with Him our flesh, too, is considered 
to have undergone resurrection. We died to the Law that 
we might be another’s even His who has raised us from the 
dead ; and Jesus, our brother, is the first-born of the dead. 
There is no room here for doubt. For Jesus, and for His 
disciples after. Him, the era of the resurrection, the re- 
novation of the world, the resurrection of the dead, was just 
beginning, and for the successors of Jesus, it had already 
commenced in their Master’s person, in His body which 
had risen from the tomb alive, and had become ‘the first- 
born of the dead.’ But it is the resemblance to the doctrines 
then extant that gives to this fiction its exceptional im- 
portance, What did Resurrection mean for the Pharisees ? 
Undoubtedly their conception not only comprised the bodies 
of mankind called to a new life, and endowed with greater 
perfection of powers and constitution, but included also all 
nature in a universal renovation, in a Palingenesis which 
was to change the world’s outward semblance ; and indeed 
the comparison of this doctrine, with its imitations in 
ancient and modern times, would be a task both curious 
and instructive. : 
“Though unanimous on this point, the Pharisaic school 
was divided as to the epoch of the era of the resurrection 
and its relation to the Messianic era. In the minds of the 
one party these two eras were identical and united in 
one and the same epoch, and the Messiah was not only 
destined to instal Israel in an era of prosperity, safety, 
and liberty, but also to give the signal for the renovation 
and the regeneration of nature, in which the most solemn and 
most startling phenomenon would be the resurrection of 
the body. 
“Others believed that the course of events would be 
entirely different. Throwing back to the furthest limits of 
finite ages the era of the resurrection, they anticipated — 
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nothing in the advent of the Messiah but a mere’ social 
transformation, in which nature’s laws would remain un- 
impaired, where life would go its ordinary round: or, to 
sum up all in the formula of the text, ‘ Nothing will change 
except slavery into freedom.’ 

“Tt is unnecessary to state to which of these two schools 
Christianity adheres. For it no difference, no interval, no 
distinction between the Messianic era and that of the 
resurrection is possible; and while the contrary doctrine 
definitely prevailed in Judaism, the identity of the two 
epochs alone found. support and sympathy in the heart 
of Christianity. This prime difference gave rise to a 
secondary one. Notwithstanding that the Pharisees ex- 
tended to its utmost limits the reign of the Law, they 
arrested its) power at the threshold of the resurrection. 


Corresponding to the complete change which was to take 


place in the physical constitution, corresponding to the new 
laws, created by new physical relations, which were to 
govern the stars, the suns, and the worlds in their orbits, 
a new Law, too, called into being by new social relations, 
was to supersede the ancient religious law. In this new 
world, on this new earth, in the midst of new beings, 
and amid new relations, God’s thought, God’s law, remaining 
still unchanged in essence, with the very end that it might 
be permanent, would have varied in its application, just 
as it varies here on earth and in the actual universe, with 
different conditions, beings, and relations, according to 
the world, sun, or star in which it acts." 

“Here lie the origin and the true meaning of that crowd 
of arguments, propositions, and parables, where the idea 
of a new Law, of a new covenant, of repealed prohibitions, 
breaks through images and allegories, weapons with which 
Jewish orthodoxy has been so unduly attacked, and which 
Christian polemics have incessantly brought against the 
Rabbis. These were the same ideas which among the 
Jewish Christians led them to affirm the abolition of the 
Law; just as, almost universally, everything which has 
subsequently become a weapon in the hands of Christianity 
when established, was a force and creative power in primi- 
tive Christianity. Nothing is more simple, nothing more 


t In the system of the doctors, especially of the Kabbalists, the 
Law governs all worlds, from the most distant stars to the smallest 
atom, There is no star, no world, no angel, which does not 
observe it, each in his own way. God Himself is the chief 
observer of the Law, : 
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inevitable, after all that preceded, than this abolition of the 
Law. In the mind of the first Christians the era of the 
Messiah was absolutely identical with the era of the resurrec- 
tion ; and since the latter had already commenced with the 
resurrection of Christ, the first-born of the dead, and the 
entire Church was looking for the near and immediate 
destruction and renovation of the world, the first conclusion 
that would be drawn would be that the Law of Moses was 
about to give place to another Law more in harmony with 
the semi-spiritual state of the new community. In vain 
was this expectation proved false day after day, in vain did 
the real resurrection ever recede into the far distance, in 
vain did impatience prey upon their hearts, as we see it did 
by the Epistles. What matters it? Substitute still, in place 
of the true resurrection its shadow, its image, a resurrection 
entirely imaginary; teach that the believer, having died 
with Jesus, is raised with Him, that the sovereignty of the 
resurrection and the age of the Palingenesis have prevailed 
down from the resurrection of Jesus, and the abolition of the 
Law can still make its way.” * 


t E, BENAMOZEGH: Morale Fuive et Morale Chiétienne. Paris, 
1867. Pp. 62-70. 
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